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Who Are the Educated? 


By M. MERCER KENDIG, B. A, Vassar 


Director School Department The Red Book Magazine 































DUCATION is the enlargement, the enrichment and the enlivening of 

natural and acquired capacity. The pedant is not necessarily an educated 
man, and that the man at the plough may be a veritable dynamo of educated 
energy. 

Inasmuch as no two individuals are alike—mentally, morally or phys- 
ically, human contacts mean human frictions which ultimately result in human 
harmony. Friction stimulates life and makes it drive onward; it produces its 
interesting ups and downs; its ins and outs. Its harmonies are the inevitable 
rewards of its rational and intelligent contacts. 


The Private School is the garden of these human contacts. There 
the boy and the girl learns to meet, work and play. Under wise control they 
grow and expand. This system of life provides not only formal education, 
but also the physical and moral development of the hope of future generations 
—the on-coming fathers and mothers of the race. 


The most important life function, public or private, is the betterment 
of the generations to come. What can be more important in all our institu- 
tions for the general good, than the education and the cultured capacity of the 
men and women who are to inherit the nation’s responsibility and ideals? 


Under the personal and intimate guidance of our Private Schools, 
human leadership and a high purpose are developed in our boys and girls. 
They learn a self-mastery which is the pre-requisite of those who must master 
the world’s problems—those matters of public and private concern which only 
the rationally educated will be qualified to solve with confidence, foresight 
and wisdom. 


320 progressive schools, both academic and professional, are listed in 
this issue on pages 7 to 23. They invite correspondence and investigation. 
These and many other schools have been visited by the staff of our school de- 
partment during the past year. We shall be glad to put our knowledge at 
your disposal if you are experiencing difficulty in finding a school to meet your 
needs. Please give us all necessary data so that we may be fully helpful. 
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SWITZERLAND | SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


SWITZERLAND ee ne 


; . THE GARDNER : : 
Pensionnat de Jeunes Filles SCHOOL so. crers Southfield Point Hall 


LEASANTLY situated above healthy Neu- 

chatel. A high grade school for girls and 
for those who wish to learn the best French 11 East 51st Street, 

and literature. New York City 

Specia -ourses sic ring 9 P 

Special courses in music, drawing, painting, A thorough school with 
embroidery, dancing and rhythmic gymnastics. : . : ate 

y 4 ) delightful home life. Fire- 

Excursions to mountains. School term: Sep- sroof building Colleg 

tember | to July 1. Terms moderate. _ cagetnny é. co : ee 

Mesdemoiselles NEIPP, Principals OEereOLy,, NORCOMIC, 

Cable adie secretarial and_ elective 


: NEIPP, Poudrieres, Neuchatel, Suisse COUTSeS. Music, Riding, 
References: Box P, The Red Book Magazine Swimming, tennis. 67th 
year 
Miss Eltinge ) 5... 

“3 ting Principals 


rr i sland {| , 
SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS Miss Masla Seautifully located on Long Island Sound, one 


FOR sors AND GIRLS SSS eee hour from New York City Intensive college pre 
paratory work. General courses All sports, winter 


The Scudder School carollnieat Address tie principale med 


12 Davenport Drive, Stamford, Cenn. 




































































West pavonty-second Street at Riverside Drive, New York. 
7 buildings: stude Unusual practical courses, 
(A) SELECT HIGH Asc HOOL:—Preparatory and general. 
(B) POST GRADUATE: —1. Domestic Science and Home 
Management; l-year course with diploma. 2. Secretarial; 
includes Spanish, French, Library Methods, etc 3. 
Social Welfare and Community Service: training for com- 
pensated or volunteer work. Classroom instruction and 
-ctual field work. Gymnasium, swimming, ete. Dormi- 
ries like college life Address Miss R. B. Scudder, 
New York City, N.Y. 244 W. 72d St. 


THE TALL PINES CLUB }| — _ 
Se a ements ee Mrs. Boswell’s Residence 


young women, Short time comers welcome, one week 
or longer. Here is health, happiness and care-free FOR GIRL STUDENTS IN NEW YORK - a 
life —— tall, : ragrant — go eerie eo] r lake 344 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive, New York City WATERBURY, CONN, Founded 1875 
with sandy beach at camp door. Mountain climbing, tA delightful home for pupils attending any New York Si 
anieeaiie wi . a 1ecessful preparation for all colleges. Secretarial 
ning oe k — N x yy ee , 1300 a po 5 ation, school, college or studio. Eleetive Chaperonage. Catalogue Course giving Goma pore arp i br wets hos ‘of 
ear bennington, N. iH. ome here for seclusion, Telephone Schuyler 3106 Eighth Year Domestic Science, Excellent advantages in Music 
rae Rg gd 5 ge Bsc Boy | and Art. Experienced teachers, Gymnasium work, 
Sep rat » booklet Write for one wanted Add 288 Athletics, Track, Basketball, Swimming and Outdoor 
separate MISS” EVELINA REAVELEY. vous Sports. Beautifully situated, one hourfrom Hartford 
} or New Haven, Students admitted at any time during 
36-M Washington Square Gloucester, Mass. ] a e the year. Send f icelid 
> | E Send for booklet 
Miss Mason's School MISS FMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A. M. 






































Phidelah Rice Summer School ¢',:"< Tet for Girls a Principal 


Word. Kast Chop. Martha's Vineyard, Myss. The Box 960 Tarrytown-on:Hudson, New York 

Bungalow School overlooking the Sea. _ Courses in 

expression my building, —, public speaking, 

stage art. Land and water sp $ 

Mr. Phidelah Rice. Massachusetts, Brookline 46, 288 Clark Road. Putnam Hall School for Girls 

22nd year. Prepares for all colleges. General courses 

Social secretary course. All outdoor sports. Sleeping 

“o tec pone he - he _ yu of four acres, Tennis, riding, ‘ - = ‘ 4 = 

The McOrmond Summer School <2". | Rorwieacyacam™ o€ fone acres! "Pini Suburban to Now York City 3 minutos from Fih Ave 
et . - ‘ : B ipeaar hk ie. N.Y. nue. For high-school girls cr graduates. Exclusively a 

i agora n secondary verb aa : recceronng neat — Ellen Clizbe Bartlet, A. B., Principal, Box 802, Poughkeepsie, boarding school, with magnificent equipment, and 

ca tutor Allt ipment of Westminster School, includin supremely homelike environment Immense gymna- 

. * : —— . & sium; little theatre. Choice of studies, regular or 


Repeal ac ad A.B., Director, Simsbury, Conn. HEWLETT SCHOOL, Siemens’ ps for o_o and views; Glen Eden, 
White’s Lane, Cedarhurst, L. I., N. Y. a we 


BELLPORT Twenty miles from New York City. Day and board- 
po CAMP GRANG Long Island | - ing hen ~ siala Pilenes through college mnccete 4 
ap er joys uncer tory. Country life with outdoor sports. S | 
SO Children SO Acre . 
All sports including Bicycling, Oce: oe oa Still Water Bathing @ssining-Schoo - 
House mother in each cottage Catalog | 
Nias Ticdora: os Wid St.. New York | URSULINE ACADEMY 4, conven! FOR GIRLS 


hours from New York City. Elementary, Intermediat 
> ac a Preparatory. Courses in Music,’ Modern Lan We offer, with diplc Acs ic, Col- 
Rocky Pond Camp. 7 Sy, Adirondacks. ha mL diploma, Academic, Col 


A delightful camp guages, Secretaryship, with diploma. Horseback riding, le > rf . Pie te 
rie. a athletics Summer Camp Assawaghkemeck, July 2na ege Preparatory, Art, Music, Dramatic, 


























for men and women. Children with their pare nts Secretarial c yme- maki ‘ ; 
accepted. Lake, woods, informal life, swimming, canoe- | t Sept Ist. Address Ursuline Sisters, Box R, Middletown, W. Y. oe and Home-making Courses, 


ing. hiking. Fresh food. Season July 1 to Se be mber 3. including Horticulture. 


Dr. Martha Tracy, Director, Box R, 1720 Chestnut St., Philada., Pa. Students may enter regular courses or, with 

After June 20, Clemons, New York | parents’ appa al, show apesalize as eg 

n beautifu estchester, 30 miles from New 

—-- ad k G m1 P r Pr mM ER RILL’S York. Sith year. Write for Year Book. Ad. 

**In the heart of the Pocono Mountains’* Wider the. semcnel eine SCHOOL dress Ossining-on-Hudson, New York. Box 7-K 

CAMP THORNHURST ror sors vision of MRS. MERRILL. FO R GIRLS CLARA C., FULLER, Principal 
Horseback riding, Iandand water sports, Music, Radio, Nature 

st a Tutoring. New tents, Screened sleeping porches, Modern ORIENTA POINT, Box R, MAMARONECK, N.Y. 

conveniences. Boys 6-16. Booklet 


Directors: Jay Harlee McClellan, M.D.; Mark A. Cassidy TI E- en ry - 

Address: Camp Thornhurst, Thornhurst, Pa. mei ] S I ] f r Girl | atten 
PINE TREE CAMP §& For . = besntiful y ; ' S 

aomi Lake 2000 t above : 
sea, in pine-laden air of Sasngan tlteaidien Wourhours Greenwich, Conn. 
— > fork — San te Iphia. R. — alla d coun- 
< ors. orsebac riding. e nnis, oth = canoein r ~ 
“hikes.” Handicrafts, gardening. 12t 7 In the country. One hour from New York. Junior and Upper Schools. General, 
Miss Blanche D. Price, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 404 W. Schoo! Lane College Preparatory and Graduate Courses. Also one-year course, intensive 


college preparatory review. 





























Wetomachek Camps for Girls Powors Lake, 


Under the management of The Chicago Normal Schvol of Phy- 
sical Education. Junior and Senior Camps, July and August SCHOOL FOR 
for girls, ages 9 to 22. A strong force of trained counselors. H I 8 L Ss J GIRLS 
References required. Write for booklet. Address i < as 
Depi. R.. S026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. | . Norwalk, Connecticut 
| { Preparation for new comprehensive exam- 
i 3 inations and general courses. Organized 
il’ d The Kentucky F ~ Vere * athletics. Normal living in right environ- 
rali $ En Camp for Girls ment. Every comfort. All healthful activ- 
ges 10-18. Real camping with home care. “aaa ee eee 
Sa and water sports, horseback riding, etc. F . 4 
Manmnnoth Cave trip. Booklet. . Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B. Vassar 


MISS SNYDER, 365 S. Broadway, Lexington, Ky. d ae. 4 Vida Hunt Francis, A.B. Smith, Principals 
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Box R, 
Telephone, Tarrytown 1505 
The strength of this non-sectarian, country 
lies in the character of its girls, 
pecatestys methods and breadth of 
*’rimary, Intermediate, 


. Maine 
EUGENE H. LEHMAN, Director 


schoc 
ability of its faculty, 
curriculum 
High School, College Prepar 


Highland Manor 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, NewYork 


I 


atory, Postgraduate, Secretarial. Thorough music 
courses, all branches, Home-making, Kindergarten 
rraining, Journalism, Riding, Outdoor sports. Asso- 
ciated with Highland Nature Camps for Girls. South 
Naples 











Lawrence Park, 


28 minutes from Grand Central 
College preparatory and general 
buik lings, about eight 

ster, the 
ome with 
New York City 


rrowt ~~ sixteen years, 


Stat 
cours¢ 
acres 





cultural advantages 
at hand. 
J chiefly t 


due 
another. 


.] 
ciose 


one patron's introducing 


most beautiful county 


BRANTWOOD HALL 


Bronxville, N. Y. 


Steady 


) 











The Carmel School for Girls on beau- 
tiful Lake Gleneida, 49 miles from 
New York. 600 feet elevation. High 


Small classes. 
Separate 
Athletics. 
For 


scholastic standing. 
General and special courses. 
building for Junior School. 
58th year. Moderate charges. 
catalog address 


Dr. Clarence P. McClelland, President 
Box 514, Carmel, N. Y 





Drew Seminary 








} 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE. 

Founded by Mrs. Kussell Sage in connection wit! 
Emma Willard School, A Sehool of Practica ints 
Secretarial Work and Household Economies. B. A. and 
B.S. Degrees. Address Secretary, 

RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE, Troy, N. Y 





A{COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

Near Philadelphia and New York 
Colle 
eral ark 


ge Preparatory, Gen- 
iPost-Graduate 
Courses. Music, » Do- 
Science, Secretarial 
Gymnastics and outdoor 4 


sports, including horseback 





mestic 


( Btalog wore Book of 
mt 

MRS. JOHN F E ARNLEY 
Principa 

Burlington, New Jersey 


Box 420 


ST. MARY’S HALL 











Selecting 
The School 


The training, association and environ- 
ment experienced during school years 
the foundations for success or 
failure in future life. The selection of 
the school best suited to develop each 
individual therefore should be a matter 
of thought and thorough investigation. 
This is especially true of boarding 
chools w hich prepare for college and 
for life, but it also holds good for 
chools of professional and special 
training 


The Red Book Magazine's Depart- 
ment of School Information has helped 
many hundreds of parents select the 
chool for their boys and girls, also 
many young people who have appealed 
to us to find a school where they can 
procure just the right training for a 
chosen occupation. The same 
is at your disposal. 


Rad 
iay 


service 


We will gladly help you make a selec- 
tion, if you donot find ; 1 school in these 
pages which seems to meet your needs 
Our information is based on data ob- 


tained through personal visits to rep- 
resentative schools in all parts of the 
country. In order to be fully helpful 


we need data on the following: type 
of school you wish—college prepara- 
tory or general academic (in the case 
boy military or non-military) 
post-graduate, business, 
secretarial, art, music, dra- 
itic, dancing, etc.; location in which 
you wish school; approximate amount 
ou plan to pay per year for board 
ind tuition in the case of a boarding 


echnical, 


chool, tuition only for schools of 
pecial tra . 1g; exact age of pro- 
pect id previous 


ive pupil, re ligion, ar 
edt ication it ~e iil. Enclose a stamped 


return envelope and address:— 


he Director, School Department 


THE RED Book MAGAZINE 
aznd St. New York City 



























NOBLE SCHOOL 


Kathleen Noble Jerome, 
Manager 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
For Girls from 6 to 14 


White Piaine, N. Y. 











Mi Gildner’s Princeton School 








College preparatory 
for non-college girls. 
Music and Art courses. Homelike, well-fur- 
nished rooms with all modern conveniences, 
glass enclosed classrooms, spacious recreation 
halls. New equipment includes modern gym- 
nasium and swimming pool, Outdoor sports 
including horseback riding, hockey, tennis and 
canoeing. In a college town near Phila- 
delphia. Conservative rates. Early registra- 
tion advised. Send for catalog. 


MR. and MRS. H. M. CRIST, Principals 
Box 1532, Swarthmore, Pa. 


{ iW f, a separate 


Seren Gables, for gir 


{jon School 


with elective courses 
Strong Home Economics, 


trraduate 


O-T 4 

























For Girls 12 and over Princeton, N. J. 







preparatory advanced college-entrance, 

igh two-year graduate courses. 

“a rea dramatics, secre- 

rT ice, athletics, sports, riding. 
esta e auti ful Col onial residence. 





“‘Gildcrest,’’ for 


yttage 


Junior School. 


Miss Laura C. Gildner, A. M., 
Director. 














Miss Sepaaal s School 





In beautift al suburban Philadelphia. Each girl 
individu studied Junior, College Preparatory, 
and Advanced Departments. Art, Music, Expres- 
sion, Domest Science and Secretarial Courses. All 
outdoor p Swimming. Horseback _ riding. 
Thirty-first ar. 

Catalog on request. Write Dept. R. 
Miss S. Janet Sayward, Principal Overbrook, Pa. 

















Founded 1742. 
sion, 
Gymnasium 





MORAVIAN SEMI 


AND COLLEGE FOR Worn 
Elementary, College Prep. B. A 
cience, Art, Music, Accredited “Reacher ‘Tralting. 
rge Campus. Select patronage. ity 1 

Pres. R. Riemer, Box R, Bethichem, : Pa. 





Domes 





d B. S._Expres- 














**A Good School for Girls’’ 


girl. Thorough college preparation. 
diploma courses. Fine democratic 
sensible dress regulations, happy 
Beautiful hill country near New 
acres, Gymnasium, 

ROBERT J. TREVORROW, President 
Box 93 Hackettstown, N. J. 





Close, persona! touch and instruction for each 

Six 
spirit, 
school life. 
York, 50 
Swimming pool. 50th year. 


CENTENARY CO ALE 
NST) 











DWIGH™ 


“SCHOOL | 


Recommended by the Leading Colleges 
FOR COLLEGE PREPARATION 
SPECIAL FINISHING COURSES 


Adequat Dep arti te for French, Spanish, 
G an, English, » Phy sical Education, 
Domest Mi usic and Expression. 





c Science, 


Athletics, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding. 
Spacious Grounds for Games. 





recommend Dwight 
J rit which it inculcates: 

ah dees Self-Control, Service. 

r trated catalog telling of the life 

the school. ejerences on request. 


MISS E. S. CREIGHTON, ) Principal 
ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSE 


FOR GIRLS 








Wilkesbarre Institute 
Founded 1854 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


Offers an unusual opportunity for limited 


number of girls to receive special instruc- 
tions preparatory to entering college. Girls 
ten years old and over accepted. Boarding 


department is separated from school build- 
ing and located in delightful residential 
section. A home school where each girl 
receives individual attention. Faculty of 
twenty members. For catalogue and infor- 
mation address Miss Anna M. Olcott, 
Principal, 77 South Franklin St. 
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Seminary 


Est. 1851. A girls’ school of finest New Eng- 
land traditions, doing highly specialized work. 
To develop a truly intelligent and cultured 
womanhood, developing the arts of home mak- 
ing and management and teaching girls to 
preside with dignity and grace, are primary 
school aims. Besides preparing for leading 
women’s colleges, Lasell offers a wide range of 
elective courses—Music, Art, Secretarial, Home 
Economics, Teacher Training. 

Hill-crest location in beautiful Auburndale 
village, 10 miles out of Boston.. All the cultural 
advantages of the city available under chaper- 
onage. 30-acre campus with lawns, gardens, 
drives, great old trees, 15 buildings. Every 
provision for athletics and healthful indoor and 
outdoor recreation. 


WOODLAND PARK 
The Junior School for Girls 
Catalogs on application 
CAMP TECONNET Opens July Ist 


Guy M. Winslow, Ph.D., Principal 
Chas. F. Towne, A.M., Assoc. Principal 


140 Woodland Road, 
Auburndale, Massachusetts 














at BOSTON 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


UNIVERSITY 
Cultural and business subjects. Courses in the manage- 
ment of personal business affairs, 1, 2, and 4-year pro- 
grams. Certificate or degrees. Special work for prospec- 
tive secretaries and high school instructors. Catalogue. 
Dean T. Lawrence Davis, 27 Garrison St., Boston, Mass. 





WHITTIER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
College Preparatory and Special courses 
We educate for Character — i. ial Efficiency. 
Fitting the girl for what she i 
U ppe rand “Low er Se weheong wth Year. 
Mrs, ANNIE BRACKETT RUSSELL, Principal, 
j MERRIMAC, 


7 Main St., Mass. 





LINDEN a oes Scneet FOR 100 GIRLS 17 hee Year 
In Far-famed La aster C “‘Garden Spot of the U. Col- 
le ~~ - iratory, General ve idemic, Home Economics, Se cretarial, 
Music, Art, Expression. Cou irses for High Schoc | gr Sepa- 
rate Ju nior and Intermediate Depts. Gym 1, ae 
Attr ive, wholesome home life. Cz ureful super Catalog. 


Address F. W. Stengel, D. D., Box 137, Lititz, Pa. 





ultuval and practical 
women. Faculty 6 
by years of selection. Many graduates 
ccupy positions of responsibility. 
VERY young woman should be_ trained 
for social power and individual efficiency. 
This is the aim of Beechwood, It combines 
the advantages of country and city training. 
Junior College Departments, College Pre- 
paratory, Music, Art, Magazine Illustration, 
Design, Fashion Illustration, Physical Educa- 
tion, Expression, Home Economics, Secretary- 
ship, Normal Gymnastics, Normal Kinder- 
garten, Swimming Pool, Athletic Field. Gym- 
nasium, Public School Music, Large new Pipe 
Organ. Rates moderate. Catalog. Address 


Beechwood School ,Box 455, Jenkintown,Pa.,Suburb of Phila. 














FOR GIRLS ————— > 


We send students to college on certificate 
and examination. Many girls, however, 
after leaving high school do not wish 
to go to college. But often they desire advanced 
work in a new environment with competent instructors, 
with studies best meeting their tastes. 


Send for NEW 
Year Book 


We offer just these opportunities. Students 
take English or Literature, but the course otherwise 
is elective. All subjects count for diploma. Gradu- 
ation from high school not necessary for entrance. 


All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, and 
historical associations are freely used. Special Work 
in Voice, Piano, Violin, ’Cello, Harp, and Pipe 
Organ, with eminent Boston masters. 


Outdoor Sports. Horseback Riding 
stables); 9-hole Golf Course on the property; 
both grass and dirt courts; Field Sports; Ca 
Our Gymnasium is 45 by go ft., with Swimming 


MOUNT 


(our 
I 
noeing. 


Pool. 


own 
nnis, 


A finely equipped school—nine buildings 


Art, Elocution, Costume Design, Home 
Excellent Secretarial Courses; 
Business Management; Junior College 


Domestic 
Decoration. 
Courses in 


Courses. 


SCHOOL 


miles from cation is necessary to secure enrolm 
Boston 


room 


Specia a 


Exceptional opportunities 








“1671 Summit St, NEWTON, Mass. | 


with a delightful home life. 





























A FAMOUS OLD ‘NEW ENGLAND COUNTRY SCHOOL 
ts ce pone os 
Comprehensive courses 


Twenty-five orough preparations for all colleges Special 


xaminations Exceptional faculty of 
luding secretarial training, houselhc 
strumental music Gymnasium and sleeping porch Exter 
riding, canoeing, trips afield All sports 50 pupils 
MR. and MRS. GEORGE W. EMERSON, Principals 
30 Howard Street, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


THE ; MISSE S ALLEN SCHOOL 4 
ocasecs| Fendall Ball 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


you ated s eacnialits scuarea and Pram oom § Booklet 
on application. Telephone West Newton 131. 
LUCY ELLIS ALLEN, Principal 
WEsT NEWTON, MASS 

Junior High, College Preparation 

with one special intensive year 
Secretarial, Domestic Science, Musie 
and Art Courses 


~ =e SCHOOL FOR ‘SIALS, 
GRAY GABLES off a one-year int 
Amid magnificent estates, 40 acres. Ocean 


aioe. 98% of sti 
examinations 
frontage. Park-like grounds, Boston 20 miles 
Summer Session opens July 9th. Fall Term 
Begins September 25th. 
lelephone number Beverly Farms 83 


MR. and MRS.C.P. KENDALL, Prides Crossing, Mass. 


-Penn Hall °"8°!~ 


! N € ld ts 
vocal and 
Horseback 


sive 








rse preparing for all 
e succ lly 


ollege exan 
llege ¢ ners ince 
Address 
Miriam Titcomb, Principal 
Box E, 45 Cedar Street, "Worcester, Mass. 


Wheaton College for Women 
Only small separate college for women in Massachu 
setts. 4-year course. A.B. degree. Faculty of men and 
women 20 buildings. 100 acres. Catalog. 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., LL.D., President 
Massachusetts, Norton (30 miles from Boston). 


CEDAR CREST 4 <2tiese fez young women who 


preciate life on a suburban 
with modern equipment and commodious dormitories 
Degree and certificate courses in Liberal ‘Art s, Secretarial Science 
Household Arts, Music d Expression. New Department in | 
Religious Education and Social Serv 
Wm. R. Curtis, Litt. D., Pimple Pennsylvania _ 


seven 





campus, 


for Girls 
Aim—Full Development of True Womanhood 


College Preparatory, Modern Language, Music, Art, 
Domestic Science Courses. Certificate privileges, 
All outdoor sports, New gymnasium and swimming 
pool, Kooms with private bath, May each year 
spent at Atlantic City. Work not interrupted, 
Rates, $800, Catalogue and views. Address 


FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Prin., Box R., Chambersburg, Pa. 


THE. BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 


Founded 185 
Healthful heal 
in Allegheny Mts. 
. School park land of 
Domestic Science eueces, sz Geeks 
Dramatic Art eosonenscencess one ‘ ern, homelike build- 
Universities ‘6 2 ings for 100 girls 
Engineering Thorough preparation 
Mining for ollege, entrance 
Music examinations held at 
Nursing Liberal courses for girls not going to 
Oratory college. Exceptional Faculty. Strong Music Dept., 
r y ae with unusual equipment. Fine and Applied Arts, 
Kindergarten Training Domestic Science, Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. 
Physical Education Athletic Training and Dancing. Main Line Penna 
Tilustrated Catalogue. 





Contents of The Red Book Magazine’s 
School Section, July 


School 
Summer Camps and Schools 
Girls . 
Boys 
Co-Educational 
Young Children 
Art : 
Business Administration 
Chaperonages 
Commerce 
Costumer Design 
Dancing 











the school. 





Special Schools 
Miscellaneous 








Secretaryship ies ee one R. R. 


P. S. Moulton, Headmaster; Alvan R. Grier, President 
Box 155, Birmingham, Pa. 
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entrance exa 


Conservatory of Music: 


The 


HARCUM S@ SCHOOL 


For Girls Bryn Mawr, Pa. 10 Miles from Phila. 
ll 


A home school emphasizing col 
preparation Specia academic cot 

















ege 
ing to college I > 
ree for high school 
and Art under noted 
eze town 
buildings large grounds 
riding. Catalog. Address 


Mrs. ‘Edith Hatcher Harcum, B.L., Head of 


School, or Mrs. L. May Willis, B. P., Principal, 
Box R, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


stone 


Ne 
) Athletics 





Oldest School for Girls in Philadelphia 
Junior College for High School Graduates 


College Preparatory and Academic School 


Secretarial, 


Vocational Courses: sonomics, 

iano rt Spanish 
Voice Expression French 
Violin Short Story Writing Domestic Science 
Harp interior Decoration ing 
Athletics: Horseback Riding; Swimming; Basketball; Ten 
nis; Country Tramping; Dancing: Military Dril 


Miss S. Edna Johnston ,A.B., Principal,Box R, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 





th YEAR 


minations not require 


Piano, voice, violin, 


Home kx 


harp. 





DARLINGTON 


For Young Women 


Since 11 Darlington has been 
developing personality, vitality and 
efficiency among young women of 
the nation. Beautiful 60-acre estate, 
Junior College courses in Personnel 
Engineering, Secretaria Touse- 
hi id Manage sme nt, P hysical Educa- 

n and t r Arts, ollege 
P reparatory or High Eneiteunran 
Gymnasium, athletic fields, swim- 
ming pool, bowling alleys, riding 
and dancing. Catalog, 


CHRISTINE F. BYE, Principal 
Box 630, West Chester, Pa. 




















1853 


ml 


Strong 








ARYLAND COLLEGE 


OCATED in Green Spring Valley, ten 


campus. 


Outdoor 


ing to all degrees. 
Catalog on request. 


Box 7-R 


for Women 1923 


Twelve-acre 
Modern fireproof buildings. 
Athletics. Swimming Pool. 
Faculty. Four-year courses lead- 
Personal supervision. 


les from Baltimore. 


Lutherville, Md. 




















CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


Unique advantages of the national capital are enjoyed 
at this residence school for girls sk your senator or 
congressman about Chevy Chase Meanti me 

catalog. Address CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL, Box R, Frederic 
Ernest Farrington, Ph. D., Headmaster, Washington, D.C 


IMMACULATA 
SEMINARY Washington, D. C. 


Select Suburban School for Girls, 
lege Course 





Two-year Col- 
Prepara- 
Art, Ex- 
Students’ rooms 
Fr; hew swimming 
rht ng with 
r catalogue, 


for high school graduates, 
tory and Special Courses; Music, 
pression, Domestic Science. 
with suites and private baths. Ridin 
pool; abundant outdoor sports. S 


experienced chaperones. F« 


Address THE SECRETARY, 






see 


4270 Wisconsin Ave. 


GUNSTON HALL 


1908 Florida Ave., Washington, D.C. 


A s —- , ol forg rls. Rate $1500. Preparatory and academic 
“ars post graduate and college work. 
Me usi "Art, "E: xP ression 1. ARS. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principal. 





Martha Washington Seminary 
For Young Women 


Occupies beautiful estate. Advan- 
tages of city and country. Junior 
Collegiate and High School forms. 
Secretarial courses. Household 
Science Music, Expression, Art. 
Outdoor sports. 








\/ 
a4 


Sensible, school life 
training. Dignified, well-appointed 
ic al training. Open-air gymnasium 
ming, riding, aesthetic and folk 
club, golf, basketball 


happy 


MISS JESSIE TRUMAN, 








Bhe Calenial “Sched | 


In aristocratic residential section of Washington, where students enjoy the'unique 
educational’and cultural advantages of the capital. 


Primary, intermediate, academic, college preparatory, major elective, 
collegiate, fine arts, domestic science, secretarial and business courses, 
Careful, individual instruction in small classes 


Unaffected aud intelligent social 


For catalog, 


Associate Principal 
1535 Eighteenth Street, Washingthn, D. C. 


FOR GIRLS 









Phys 
sw im- 
hiking 


buildings 
Tennis, 

dancing, 

1ddress 





~ 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


NEw ENGLAND ANS MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 




















Country School for Girls 


hour from Balti- 
more in the beautiful Green Spring 
Valley. Unusual opportunities 
for an out-door life, Riding and 
vigorating ‘sports Best 

tages and residence ap- 
pointments., Intermediate and 
College Preparatory, with Special 
Music and Art Courses. Thor 
ough training. Boarding depart- 
ent limited to 35 girls, For 

g and views, address 


Miss MARY M.LIVINGSTON 
rincip 


Garrison, Md. 


Less than an 














National Park Seminary 


“| For Young Women 
Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 
James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D. 





President 
Two-year Junior College courses 
for high school or preparatory 
school graduates Vocationa 
courses. Music, Art, Expres 
sion, Home Economics and 
Secretarial cours College 
preparatory for younger giris 
90-acre campus, 32 buildings 
in Rock Creek valley, midst 
“woods and = templed lills.*’ 
Gymnasium Swimming p 
Athletics. 8 unique club houses afford students u 
usual social advantages Address 


REGISTRAR, Box 195, Forest Glen, Maryland 








Youngs Women 


A fully accredited member of the Association of Col- 
leges of the Middle States and Maryland. Offers A. B. 
and 8S. courses, the latter including four years of 
Home Economics._ Standard course in 















Education. Also Music, Art and Ex- 
pression, Fight new 

buildings, 95 acres. on 

Our own garden and 

dairy. 


For catalog, book of 
views and terms, apply 
to Joseph H. Apple, LL. D., 
President, Box R, Fred- - 
erick, Maryland, 








SCHOOL 


FAIRMONT fc'C?is | 252% Year 


College Pre wenetuey, two-year College Course, or 
¢ p J imtensive train ing Yr examinations, 
Music, Art, E xpression, Domestic Science, Business, 
Physical T raining. Educational Resources of Na- 
tional Capital Utilized. Students from 45 States. 
Camp Eggemoggin, Maine, Same management, opens June 30) 
Catalog and full information on request. 


FAIRMONT SCHOOL, 2107-09 S Street N.W. Washington, D.C. 
























The 
NASHINGTON 


School for Secretaries 
A Select School 
304 Glover Bidg.,Washington, D.C. 








| The Roberts-Beach School 
Fifty 


girls with faculty of ten. Successful college pre- 
and general course, Estate near Baltimore. 
MRs. KE. SELLEW ROBERTs, 
SaRag M. Beacu, Ph.D 


Box 20, Catonsville, 


*} Principals 


Md, 











Bishopthorpe WAanor | 


Box 257, Bethlehem, Pa. 


















Prepares girls for college or for life. Special two-year 
finishing irse for High School graduates. Music, 
Art, Household Arts and Sciences. Arts and Crafts, || 
Expressi and Secretarial work. | 
High, healthful location New gymnasium and tiled 
on the slope a the Lehigh swimming poo Tennis, 
Mountains ar New basketball, skating, rid- | 
York and Philadelphia, ing.etc. Aesthetic and Folk |} 
Bishop Ethelbert Dancing Address 
albot, Claude N, Wyant, 
Visitor, Principal. 
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GULF-PARK 
COLLEGE 


BY-THE-SEA 

A Junior College for Young Women. 
National patronage. Ideally situated on 
the coast of the Gulf of Mexico. Beach 
front, splendid climate winter and sum- 
mer. ‘Thorough cultural courses in addi- 
tion to regular junior college instruction. 
Modern equipment for school work. 
Wonderful dormitory facilities. Outdoor 
fe. Land and water sports. Vachel 
Lindsay, celebrated poet, will teach Mod- 
n Poetry 1923-24. Prompt registra- 

m advised. For catalog, address 


GULF-PAR 
Box W, Gulfport, Mississippi 


“VU IRI, PAR 


has bath attached 
Mus 
ilCour 
lake, water spx 


High 
, Art, Ex 


ses. Gyme- 


ourses 
ecretar 


in 
tates. Write for ( at 


views 


W. E. MARTIN, Ph. D., President, Box E, Bristol, Va. 





SOUTHERN STATES 














For “9 IRLS AND 
JARD-BELMONT aims to 


students the 
graciousness and dignity of 
Southern as well as to 
best academic 
rchieves its purpose 
fitting young women for home- 
home-management, 
professional life, 
them carry into 
spheres simplicity, 
grace. 


its 


preserve fe r 


life 
them the 


SOC] il 
insure to 
training. It 
of 
making and 
for bi isi! less or 
and of having 
any of these 

charm, and social 


Special courses covering four 


Belmont Heights 





Bie LM O 


WARD-BELMONT 





euenn 





NT 
YOouNG WOMEN 


} preparatory and two 
college work. Conserv atory 
vantages in Music. Strong 
Sartments in Art, Expre 
Physical Training, Domestic 
and Secretarial work. 


ERCCURUaCeentEEl 


years years 
ad- 
de- 
3$101 


Art 


PRCA UT SLR r Bee 


pat 


fine equip- 


The sc 


Extensive grounds, 
ment, swimming pool. 
maintains a private 
and school farm 
visits. | Application 
should be made 
ble. For booklets, 


hool 
country club 
for week-end 
for 1923-24 
as soon as 


address 


pr SSi- 


SUCCRICERCRTERSC EES R GEE! 


x 4, Nashville, Tennessee 

















Southern Seminary 
A School of Character” 
For girls and 


Mountains of Virginia. 
world-famed Natural Bridge and historic 


women. In 
Ten miles 


Mth year. young 
the Blue Ridge 
from the 
Lexington Courses: College preparatory, four 
years; seminary and collegiate, two years: piano, 
pipe organ, voice, violin, expression, art, commercial 
and home economics. Sports: Outdoor and gym- 
nasium; moun- 
tain-climbing, 
horseback riding 
and canoeing. 
Health record 
100 per cent. 
Rate $490. 
Satatne. Box 

974, Buena 
Vista, Va. 











~ KE NTUCKY, She sIbyville, 


edeees Hill School 
School for Girls, 
Violin and Voice 
ketball, Tennis, 


Box 7218. 
Founded 1825, An 
English and Classical 
College Preparatory Course. Piano, 
Tnstruction. Domestic Science, Bas- 
Hockey, Horseback Riding, 
Mrs, W. T, POYNTER, 


ASHLEY HALL 


.xzirls’ school offering a broad variety of courses. Col- 
lege preparation for best women’s colleges, Modern 
equipment, Swimming pool, Mild climate permits 
outdoor work the year around, Catalogue. Address 

Mary Vardrine MeBee, M. A., Prinaipal, Box R. Charleston, 8. C. 


FAUQUIER INSTITUTE ‘3tsu"tson 


Che 64th session begins Sept. 27th, 1923. situated in 
Piedmont region of Virginia, 55 miles from Washington. 
A limited and —- h home se mock. Modern buildings, 
-acre campus, Catalog. Miss y Strother, Mrs. 
Katherine DB. Carr, Principals. Wen, "waranian, _ Bex aGe 
Winchester, 


FORT LOUDOUN SEMINARY Virginia 


For girls. Delightful location in the beautiful Shenan- 
foah Valley. Literary and Business courses. Special advan- 
tages in Music, Art, Languages. Gymnasium, swimming 
pool and all outdoor exercises. Opens Sept. 0th. Terms 
340. For catalog, address Katharine Glass Greene, Pres. 


Principal. 


FOR GIRLS AND 





Hollins College for Women 


Founded 182. Standard College Courses for Bachelor 
f Arts and Bachelor of Music degrees. Admission by 
ertificate or examination. 325 students. For catalogue 
vddress ISTES COCKE, Secretary, 

VIRGINIA, Hollins, Box 362. 

















CENTENARY coneayano 
CONSERVATORY 
Accredited Junior College and High School for girls and 
young women; exceptional courses in music and other 
spec ials; 39th year; located in beautiful East Tennessee 
alley; athletic 
Dr. J. W. Malone, Pres., Cleveland, Tenn. 


L: 
COLUMBIA INSTITUTE, Col a, T 
(The Rt. Rev. Thomas F. Gailor, Chairman Board of Trustees 
A Junior College, offering also a standard high school 
course; college preparatory and special courses. 
A School of distinction where the whole personality is considered 
Rates $600. or Catalogue address, 
e President, Box M, Columbia, Tennessee 








For Young 


Eastern College Conservatory "35 ¥ou" 


In the foothills of the Blue Ridge 
sible frequent sight 


Climate unexcelle d. 
*roximity to Washington makes s pos 
and familiarity with the oa tol. 
Ste “5 2 Junior College School rses, Music, Sec- 
es Household, Be Phys ice al page ation, Art 

iry Rooms, Private Bz 
~¥ ‘Horseback Riding, Outdoor a ts, Hikes, 
live in 


seeing 


ctive poeel ‘and home life. President and faculty 
the Dormitor 
For saeabuiais book lets and book of 


R. H. Holiday, Pr aa, 


views address 
Mm as, Virginia 

















VIRGINIA COLLEGE| 


For Young Women Roanoke, Va. 
One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located inthe Valley 
of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery 
Elective, Preparatory and College Courses, Music, 
Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science 
under the direc- 
tion of European 
and American In- 
structors. Super- 
i vised athletics. 

Students from 

| states. For catalog 

| 2 address 

Mattie P. Harris, 

President 














Intermont 
College 


For — and Young Women 
Be ——— ally int 1 


H. G. seatiehenen, Puashtewt, Box 145, Bristol, Va. 














LEWISBURG SEMINARY 


For Girls and Young Women. 112th year. 
College preparatory and two years college work. 
Special Departments: Art, Music, Expression, 

ome Economics, Fine location. Altitude 2300 ft. 

Near White Sulphur Springs. New $232,000 fire- 

proof dormitory. Terms: $00. Send for’ catalog. 
LEWISBURG SEMINARY 


Box 76 Lewisburg, W. Va. 














Sain Salt 


For giris. In the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
Washington, 17 minutes from Staunton, Two main line 
railroads. College preparatory, 1 year gr iduate work, 
Music, Art, Home Economics, ssion, Secretarial. 
Beautiful, homelike building, 21 acres. Lithia spring 
water. Our own stable of horses and golf links 
Tennis, basketball, water sports. Terms 
For catalog address 
John Noble Maxwell, 
President 
Fairfax Hall, 
x B. Basic, Va. 


{ hours from 
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SOUTHERN STATES 


84 BN 


COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Gainesville, Georgia, 50 Miles North of Atlanta 
S i I leading tothe degrees of A.B., B.O. and 
idents In music, oratory and art—house- 
retarial branches and physical culture. 
graduates—student body of 500, 
non-sectarian, seven fraternities 
m », democratic spirit, Student Self- 
Combines best features of School, Club and 








res, 32 buildings including up- 

th swimming pool. Healthful climate 
fox ‘ he Blue Ridge Mountains. Outdoor 
riding, boating, etc. For particulars address 


BRENAU, Box F, Gainesville, Georgia 














SC-4OOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





__ WESTERN STATES 


~ Jandentuand 
College 


The pioneer college for women 
of the Southwest, located 30 min- 
utes from St. Louis. Founded 
1827, to train young women for 


leadership in every sphere of 

women's activity. Two and four- 

j year courses leading to degrees. 

-e ’ Business, Art and Expression de- 
, partments. Home Economics. 


) School of Music of unexcelled 

merit. 

litacre campus. Outdoor 
sports include golf, hockey, ten- 
nis, archery, coasting. Gymna- 
sium. Swimming pool. Earnest 
work, wholesome recreation, sin- 
cere religious training, congenial 
companionship. Catalog. 


J. L. ROEMER, President 

























, WARRENTON COUNTRY SCHOOL 


6ist Year ‘HIGHEST VIRGINIA STANDARDS '’ 


For Young Girls — 
SOUTHERN “COLLEGE ase monger Ee teint 
it se. he s Hoe nned to te vals ate the w to study 
» to bring t e ha 


m nearer n bits of order and 
Mile. Lea M. “i -secthy Rox 50, Werrenten, Va. 


~ Averett College For Young Women _ 











High School a Junior College courses, Founded 1859, 
Accredited. Fa a f specialists Modern | equ ipment. Gym- 
nasium and sw g . , ol. —_ H me Economics, Com- 





. ss . mercial, et Moderate 
Junior College and Finishing Courses JAMES. CRAFT, A.M. Harvard), President Box RB, DANVILLE, VA, 









SEnOGL OF HeeTINCTIOR— ume oe LeeATe MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE AND MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY 

Seeman Gnb Gaamian ¢ 7 "han For Young Ladies 2 Staunton, Virginia 
Expression, D stic Science, Social Training ; 1as T egins Se ah Valley of Virginia. 
ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A. M 240 College Place, Petersburg, Va C s Collegiate, 4 yes rs 4 yea 





WESTERN “STATES 


mior College STARRETT SCHOOL. 


Jui 
cred Si Sz: | sme GIRLS 






















he rr lege der 
ment a, om acade \cademic, college preparatory and graduate courses; also 
worl ym rt Golf ~ nth and eighth grades 
Hocke st yea 12th operative with University of 
192 Catalog. Address ig prepares for Gpnish. 
: ellesley an issar Colleges 
Rev. WM. P. McKEE, a r fullya sited — ees: 
Box 653, Mt. ——— A ea pes 23 Yrs «apne Se 4 
" iMinois = countr Exceptional advant- 











ind Art. Ahome 
rior fire-proof 
cks from Lake 

front ear sthietice Fall 
| term begins September ]9. 


Address Registrar. Bon 24 
4932 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, i. 





he 














-ge preparatory, general high school 






) special instruction in music, expres- 

(Episcopal) st and sciences. Located in a well-known 

Knoxville, 1.—56th year. Individ- . » on the shore of Lake Michigan, twenty-eight 
ual Training for Girls. Accredite: 1 i ‘ go. Wor catalog ad 

H, 8, and 2 years College. Music, N IsE R, TREMAIN, Prin., ._ Lake Forest, Ill 

Art, Dramatics, ete, A Isc - ——$—$— 





“Social Service” Course. All ath- “Miss Spaids’ School for Girls 


letics, Moderate rates, 

li established resident and day school for 
to high social and academic 
a ymnasium and field for sports 
i number of applic ants accepted Miss K. L. 
Spaids, Principal, 866 Buena Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Chicago's wW 







Also “‘St. Margarets’’ for younger 
girls, 5tol4 years; motherly care. 





ALOG 
Illinois Woman’s College 
A standard college. A. B., B. S., B, M, degrees. Professional Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


of ‘Dean fF. R. Carrington. State pupil's age. 











Box 1023 St. Charles, Mo. 


7] 

























LENOX HALL» 


Superb new location in St. Louis’ most 
beautiful suburb. Six-acre campus. All 
Athletics. Gymnasium. Normal, 
supervised social privileges, 
College Preparatory and Gene 
eral Course. Two-year Play- 
ground course unequalled ex- 
cept in Universities. Music, 
Art, Expression, Domestic 
Science. Tuition $1000. For 
catalog, address 
MRS, M. LOUISE THOMAS 
Principal 

Box 1022 Kirkwood 
St. Louis Co. Mo. 
Lenox girls are happy girls 

















CEN TRAL 
COLLEGE 


for Women. An accredited 
Junior Co yllege, offering complete 
s. Strong facult 













Illustrated View Book and Catal * 
DR.Z_M. WILLIAMS, Pres.524 State St. 


LEXINGTON, Mo. 








‘COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES | 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE &%&.... 


bw hly modern curriculum with high standards of scholarship 
“ant i B.S. de wa ees. Campus of ten wooded acres on k River 


FOUNDED “IN 1847 FOR MODERN WOMEN 
rite for catalog and book of views. 


Wm. A. Maddox, Ph.D., President, Box R.B., Rockford, Ill. 








training ir Musi Art, E xpression, Domestic Science, Secr 
1 ne College for Women. 83rd Year 


— Physic al Edu ew gymnasium with pool, Six 
thle atalog address s 
Standard Courses leading to degrees. Depart- 
Illinote Wemes’ s ‘allege. Box D, Jacksonville, Il. ment of Expression; Household Economics: 
Conservatory of Music; School of Art. 14 build- 


ings. Gymnasium, natatorium; golf, riding, 


ollege preparato 
THE HIGHLANDS (College preparaton 
etc. Extensive campus, gardens and farms. 


eral and domestic science courses. Music, Art. Very 
Saint Mary - of -the-Woods Academy 


mild winter climate—year round outdoor athletics 
Horseback riding, swimming, hiking Junior depart 

The Preparatory School. Special courses. 
FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS 


ment. Close personal touch, happy school life. Booklet 
The Registrar, Box 200, Saint Mary-of-the- Woods, Ind. 

























SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 
HILLCREST, MISS DAVISON’S SCHOOL 


14th year. For girls from 5 to 14 years of age. Best 





home influences Limited number Individual care. 
me ntal, moral and physical development equally cared 
Unusual advantages in music Only normal, 


valthy children are accepted. Miss Sarah M. Davison, 
ce Box 4-R, Beaver Dam, Wis. 








Mrs. Elizabeth N. Mather, Principal, Austin, Texas. 
TUDOR HALL SCHOOL 


Successful preparation for all colleges for women, and 
for universities. General and Special Courses. Fireproof 
school and residence buildings. Science laboratories 
Art studio. Gymnasium. Roof playground. Catalogue 

MISS FREDONIA ALLEN, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 


|AKELEY HALL 4Sshoo!for gins 


b J turesque location on Lake Michigan. College prepara- 

St. Mar ~ es a as tory and general courses. Individual attention. Out- 

door sports and systematic physical training. For illus- 

For girls. 35th year. Episcopal. Rt. Rev. trated year book address The Principal, Mary Helen 
Alexander c. > wr, Founder and President. Yerkes, Box 3465-R, Grand River, Mich. 

















segue & 


) g special « nt Music, Art, Home Eco- St. Paul’s distinctive School for 
I H Mick va Girls. 70th year. Day and Board- 
I Se. 2B tit f N \ ing. College preparatory, general 


courses. Music and dramatic arts 
sippy school fife. Individual care Staging. \ 

Anna Martin Grocher, A. .., Principal, ‘Box 16, tiding, Tennis. Big new gymnasium. Boc 

Dallas, Texas. | Me. & Mrs. R. A. Moore, Principals, 582 Holly hee., St ‘Paul, Minn 








“wre 














RIVERSIDE ACADEMY — 


One hour from New York. Open all year. Children 
(3 to 10 yrs.) Individual Instruction, Home Surround- 
Ings. Mrs. J. J. Carew, Directress 

RUMSON, NEW JERSEY 


PARK MANOR SCHOOL Gras.‘ cui 

Boys and Girls fostseen! Meme wiht, Shustet c 

miles from Chicago. Li mited enrol t Enter any time — 
‘ fishing 


; Ne t ating, ba’ nd Te 
reas 633 E. ‘aa Pameen-§ St. Charles, titinois 


iCUDDER yy DAY SCHOOL 
For Boys and Girls 
st study the child and then teach the 
a ia to study Supervised play 2 to 5 P. M. 
ach school day; all day occ 
MISS og R. SP 
261 West 7ist St., N. Y. ter Endicott 10077 
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PACIFIC COAST 











SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES _ 








Expression 

Beautiful high location with sweeping view of moun- 
tains, city age tans | sea. College courses in Litera- § | 
ture, Art, Langua ournalism, Story-Telling, | 
Oral and buses ixpression. Academy (accreditec | 
High School), Junior School (all grades). Musical | 
department. Resident students over 14. For catalog | | 
address HELEN A. BROOKS, A. M., Director 
Cumnock Hall Los Angeles, Cal. 











Miss Hamlin’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


San Francisco, California 
All departments ‘from Primary to High School inclu. 
sive. French School for little children. Full corps of 
teachers. Accredited to all colleges which receive 
pupils on recommendation. reparation for Eastern 
colleges a specialty. Four buildings, playground and 
tennis courts. For catalogue and information, address | 


Miss Sarah D. Hamlin, 2234 Pacific Avenue 


San Francisco, California 


MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


6047 West Third Street, Los Angeles 
Thirty-fourth Year. An attractive home for forty 
girls. Beautiful new buildings; preparation for 

Jollege; College Certificate rig 

Zee ial advantages for Music, Porach, History of 
rt, etc, 

Basketball, tennis, horseback riding. 
Mrs. Mary S. Caswell, Principal 
Miss Ada S. Blake, Associate Principal. 


~ MISS HARKER’S SCHOOL | 


Palo Alto, California } 














Prepares for Eastern and Western colleges Post- | 
graduate department Grammar and Primary grades 
Enrollment limited. Catalog. Catharine Harker, A. B., 
Vassar, Principal. Address Box R. 





WESTLAKE SCHOOL for Girls 


College preparatory and advanced courses. Fully ac- 
credited. Modern buildings. Campus of 8 acres. Tennis, 
Swimming and other sports. Unusual musical advan- 
tages. —— Art, Lower school. 

Address Box R, Los Angeles, Calif. 


SEFTO 


COLLEGE 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND 
COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
STATES 


The Cochran School Norwalk, Connecticut 


Near Long Island Sound. One hour from New York 
City. Complete preparation for college. Small classes. 
Constructive physical training. Progressive methods 
Upper _and Lower School. Age limits, 8-19. Address 


Cochran, Box 178 (U. S. Naval Academy), H 


SUFFIELD A School for Boys 


3% hours from New York City. 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Complete 
equipment. Department for young boys. Booklet. 

Hobart G. Truesdell, A. M., Pd. D., Principal 

13 Main Street, Suffield, Conn. 
MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 557 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 
Chauncy Hall School. 

Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist 
FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal 


Lawrence Academy Groton, Mass. 
An old but thorou +7! equipped modernized college 
preparatory school for boys from Ill to 19. Experienced 
teachers. Personal direction. 
A home atmosphere. _% miles from Boston. 

Dr. Howard A. Bridgman, Principal, Box R: 


Che Raymond Riordan School 


VICTORIA,B.C. 


Thoroug: h education. Primary to 
matricul lation. Home surround- 





ings. Moderate terms. Addre: 
oe Miss E.F.Roberts, 
(St. Andrews) 
































College preparatory, also Business Course. Work and 
play carefully directed for the advancement of the in- 
dividual boy. Catalog. Address RAYMOND RIORDON, Highland, N.Y. 


COOK ACADEMY 


A boys’ school in the healthful Finger Lake region. 
Under Christian influence. Prepares for college or 
business. All athletics, Swimming pool. 50th year. For 
catalog address Principal, Box R, Mon Montour Falls, N. ¥. 


KONO? == 


boys, emphasizing char- 
acter building, sound 
scholarship, physical development. 15th year. On 
Post Road, 22 miles from N. Y. City. Address H. J. 
Kugel, Prin., Harrison (Westchester Co.) New York. 























whee ftitlikenre tire) | 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON- NY 


A schoo] that really fits boys for higher education 
or business. College preparatory with high standard 
of academic work. Small classes insure individual in- 
struction. Military training, together with physical 
culture and athletics inculcates manly bearing and 
promptitude. Gymnasium, Swimming pool. Junior 
Hall for boys under 13. Catalog. 

William Addison Ranney, A.M., Prin. 








tude in men. 
of boys. 
Scholastically, a boy 


high academic standards. 


that govern his military work 


later in life. 


simply because he 
or whatever it may be. 
marches and other military 
the building of strong, sturdy, 
a good military school is 


ence. 
self-reliance and initiative. 
good citizen. 
and duties of others. 


schools when he said: 


in our country. 
self-confidence, and has 
responsibility. 


duties of citizenship. 


is best in education. 


equipment, 


Association of Military 


Published by The 





The Military School 
for Your Boy 


OOD military schools are Missionaries of Manhood. 
ideal is a strong, purposeful, disciplined and aggressive atti- 
To attain this they direct every effort toward build- 
ing up and strengthening the physique, the mind and the character 
They give what is truly termed “Education Plus.” 


attending a good military school must meet 
The same thoroughness and regularity 
are 
Thus he cannot shirk his studies without meeting correctives which 
duplicate the inexorable law of cause and effect that he will meet 


Physically, he is given the finest of training. 
cannot make the team—football, 
The daily setting-up drills, the frequent 
exercises required of every boy insure 
rugged bodies. 
marked by 
manly bearing—real assets through life. 


In quarters he learns neatness, promptness, and willing obedi- 
The diligent student also learns to command, and develop 
The military school makes him into a 
His citizenship is founded on the broad basis of 
intelligent respect for our national institutions and for the rights 
Such schools are national assets. 

General Pershing summed up many of the advantages of these 


“There is a phase of military training for young 
men, to which attention is especially invited, and that 
is the benefit to the individual himself. 
respect for authority, of which there is far too little 
He learns self-discipline, hygiene, 
an opportunity to develop 
qualities of leadership, with an understanding of its 
But above all, he is taught the prin- 
ciples of our Government and the obligations and 
I would that every young man 
might have these advantages.” 


There is an Association of Military Schools standing for 
Its members have one or more army 
detailed to them by the War Department as instructors. 
schools must meet certain rigid Governmental requirements as to 
sanitation, discipline and standards of work. 
cordially invite your most careful investigation when you are look- 
ing for a school for that boy of yours. 


Their 


earried into the classroom. 


No boy is neglected 
baseball, track, 


The graduate of 
erectness, by an alert and 


He is taught 


all that 
officers 
These 


They 
and Schools 


Colleges of the United States 





























all-round development of study and sport 
provided at 


MASSEE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


Beautiful wooded campus, overlooking Long Island Sound, 
modern, well-equipped buildings. Preparatory to college and 
technical schools. Junior Dept. for boys 7 to 14. At Shippan 
Point, 52 minutes from New York. Write to 


W. W. Massee, Ph. D., Box D, Stamford, Conn. 


A boy needs the 











| 





RVING 


| SCHOOL for Boys 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. ¥. 

2% miles from New York, in the beautiful, historic ‘‘Trv- 

ing’’ country. Sith year. 32 years under present Head 

Master. Extensive grounds. Modern and complete equip- 

ment. Prepares for all colleges and technical schools 

Athletic Field. Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. Address 
Rev. J. M. Furman, L. H. D., Head Master, Box 932 








Powder Point Schoo! 


will understand your boy—and help him to understand himself. 
understanding between boys and masters. 


snappy athletics for every boy. Clearest 


pares for college and gives strong general courses. 


Convenient to Boston. 


Address RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., Headmaster, 
88 KING CAESAR ROAD, DUXBURY, MASS. 


Clean, 
Pre- 
Number limited to sixty. 


Thorough instruction. 


Ages 10 to 19, 
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MANLIUS 





Tn the hill 


Syracuse 


York, eleven miles fro 





Courses preparing business J 


Member of the Association of Mi 
















‘GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK, President, Box 97, Manlius, N. Y. 


oso wow wa 
seit GHG FRA: 


MANLIUS, N. Y. 


School, a separate unit, for boys ten to fourteen 
nsive “ juipment and grounds 120 acres | 
s, campus, athletic flelds. Well ordered ree- | | 
t r t I very boy engages in some 
t For catalog, address 





and Schools of the United States 











~Aiien-Chaleners- 


A suburban school for boys nine 
miles from Boston. Military effi- 
ciency with the family life of the 
cottage system. Successful grad- 
uates in leading colleges and tech- 
nical schools. Athletics graded to 
every boy’s needs. Complete equip- 
ment. Upper and Lower schools. 


THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D., 
425 Waltham St., West Newton, Mass. 

















ROXBURY 


A highly specialized type of pre- 
paratory school majoring three im- 
portant features in a boy’s education. 

1. Tutorial system of instruction 

2. Well-organized life of a high-grade pre- 
paratory school 

3. Supervised athletics under expert trainers, 


For booklet, address 


A. N. Sheriff, Headmaster 
ROXBURY SCHOOL, Cheshire, Conn. 








rT 


THE 
CASCADILLA SCHOOLS 


College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys. _ Est. 1870 
on Lake Cayue school specializing in Col 
sane MEX*“EA lege or University preparation 
Stands for sound academic 
training, true physical develop- 
ment, self-reliant manhood 
ys in small classes receive 
individual attention from spe- 
cialist instructors Recreation 
building and athletic field on Lake 
Cayuga. Complete navy outfit. Win 







Cre 






ning crews and teams result from 

superior facilities and a fine school spirit. Graduates 
certified to higher institutions admitting on certificate 
Special Tutoring School, October-July Under ex 


perienced teachers. Send for catalogs 


F. B. CHAMBERLIN, Director, Box 138, Ithaca, N. Y. 


ee Lake School ;. regs 


pr 
He ithful 1 M Lak 
Athletics under prof 1 dir 
\ INDER, A.M., } 
\ ke, Wes ( I 


STONY BROOK 


A School for Boys that is distinctively Christian. 
For catalog Address The Principal, Box D. 
Rate $850. Stony Brook, New w York 


we PRINCETON 
TUTORING SCHOOL 


College preparation. Distinctive, successtel methods. 
te for interesting new bookle 


JOHN 6. HUN, Meadma 





Edgehill P rinceton, XN. J. 
NEWTON ACADEMY, ® Box ¢. NEWTON, N. J. ¥2| = 


Home I 1 ttent 


All sj Moderate rat Ca 


nies for boys’ use. Gy 
g. Philip S. Wilson, A.M. ,Prin. 











WORCESTER ACADEMY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


WITH COLLEGE VISION 

















UL er ger Teparry Mle 


= a schor 
boys id where 
morale favors succes str ng ati 
Refined life Prepares for best 
leges. What is ir boy’s age and aim? 


Write for cat 


R. B. Hays, Registrar, New Brunswick, New Jersey 



































The young boys’ school—7 ‘ 
to 15. Modified military train- ¥ 
ing and discipline, just enough 
to inculcate habits of obedience, 


FREEHOLD the SCHOOL 


orderliness, cleanliness and self-reliance. 
® The school with the personal touch, 
42 miles from New York, 66 miles from 
Philadelphia. For catalog, address 
MAJOR CHAS. M. DUNCAN 
Box 718 Freehold N. J, 








FOR BOYS OF ABILITY a 


Bordentown 


MILITARY SaSTeUES 


gh prey g siness. Efficient f 


I ght Aew to st e 


ear, For catalog 


Col. T. D. LANDON, Principal and Commandant | 
Drawer C-28 Bordentown- -on- -the- Delaware, N. J. 





Princeton Penaniatnns School 
J. B. Fine, Headmaster 
ion for all colleges. Rapid progress. Lim- 








ber of pupils and freedom from rigid s, 
nization Exee ellent equipment rat « 
t stontion © oe and mora 











talogue iz 


F< 
‘ans Ss 3 the SECRETARY, Box 6, PRINCETON, NA. to 















i 







amt t We ae 2 ee 
: a) ie. | a 
are 



















Give your son 
the self-reliance 
founded on good 
education— good 
physique — good 
discipline. 

This Academy 
combines with 
thorough educa- 
tion, wholesome 
military training—an ideal founda- 


tion for good citizenship. ‘ Sple -ndid 
location, modern buildings, supervised athletics 
and study. Commercial courses, manual training. 
College Preparatory and Junior Schools. 


Illustrated catalog will be sent upon request 
New York Military Academy 
CorxwaLt-on-Hupson, New York 
Brig.-Gen. Mitton F. Davis, U.S.A., Supt. 








Clinton Hall 
Recitation 


Building 


Blan Ccademy 


The BLAIR spirit is an inspiration to the real 





boy to profit the advantages of the liberal en 
lowment, the thorough equipment, imposing build- 
s and the beautiful locatior » hill country 
The boys ! th the Head nd Faculty 
maintaining the high stand 1olarship 





sonal respon- 





boys 11 to 14 years of age 
The catalogue is a help, but to be appreciated 
Blair must be seen Visitors always welcome, 
JOHN C. SHARPE, LL. D., Headmaster 
Bax S, Blairstown, New Jersey 











PENNINGTON SCHOOL 


af Y oung Men and Boys 


gton the body and min«d- 

n carefully for col- 
hiation for a suc 
educ ation al leader- 
e by full 
ol and ath 
ills within 
85th year. 
hoosing a 














FRANCIS HARVEY GREEN, A.M. Litt. D. 





Headmaster 
Box 20 ____ Pennington, N. J. 
Roosevelt Military Academy 
rat ose tes > vigorous eesie ar d rot ust Americanism 


seveit or life; progressive 





Fits boys fer ‘leadership. Senior and Junior 


] ” Fa September 26th. Catalog. John K 
Carrington, Headmaster, West Englewood, N. J. 





, WEN ONAH 


Military Academy 


Healthfully located 12 miles 
from Philadelphia. Academic, 
business and special courses. Large Athletic 
Field and Gym. Sound principles of teaching 
emphasize HOW to study. Separate school 
for Juniors, $650. Upper School, $750. 

Write for Catalogue 


MAJOR C. A. SNYDER, Superintendent 
Box 404, Wenonah, New Jersey 
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SWARTHMORE 


Preparatory School 
boys’ school 


making mission. Fine academic 
spirit Prepares for college or life’s work. 
Spacious grounds in college town. Athletic fields, 
gymnasium, swimming pool, modern buildings. 
Junior Department for boys 10 to 14 years. 


W. P. TOMLINSON, Headmaster 
Box 18, Swarthmore, Pa. 


with man- 
and __ athletic 


Nationally known 




















Instruction in small groups — personal care. 
Development of character and training for 
efficient service in life. Prepares for colleges, 
technical schools. Separate Junior Department 
vith House Mother and constant supervision. 
Complete equipment. Gymnasium and twenty- 
1cre atnietie field. Carnegie Library. Moderate 
rates. Catalog 


Oscar S. Kriebel, D.D., Prin., Box 129, Pennsburg, Pa. 














NAZARETH HALL MILITARY ACADEMY 
ox 90, JAZARETH, PA. Founded 174. 
College a ee business courses, _—— 
Seton aden and Junior Departments. Gymnasium 
and Swimming pool, outdoor sports, 
age, Junior School, 9 y 
Address the REV. tly “THAELER, D. Dz, 
ST. LUKE’S SCRGOE Warne (Main Line of P.R.R.), Pa. 
Che beautiful location, extensive grounds, experienced 
instruction, moral influence, make an unusual appeal 
to parents and boys. College or — preparation. 
Junior school for younger boys. Bookle’ 
Cc ee HENRY STROUT, A M. 
JEssE. E. PHILIPs, A.M., Asso. 


Severn roe 


Principal. 





Headmaster. 
Headmaster. 





A country boarding 
school for boys. 
apolis. 








ideal ation on Severn River near / 

College, West Point and Annapolis tionally thorough 
work given — demanded. Students taught how to stu ly 
Water sports all athletics. Limited to fifty. Catalo 


Rolland M. Teel. Ph. B., Principal, Boone, Md. 





Prepares for | 


Minimum | 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 





Main 
Building 





Box 410, LANCASTER, PA. Founded 1787 


Prepares boys for all colleges and technical schools. 
Entered about 1000 boys to some 60 colleges in the 
f last 25 years. Beautiful elevated grounds. Fine 
school home. Modern equipment. Thorough work. 
All student activities. Terms moderate. Catalog. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A.M., Pd.D., Principal 


Bethlehem 


Preparatory School 
Bethlehem, Pa. Over 1800 boys 
prepared for leading universities in 
45 years. Strong endorsement of 
our work by principal universities. 
Scholarships to various col- 
leges. Modern buildings 
Gymnasium, Swimming Pool 
and extensive Athletic 
grounds. Reasonable rates. 
Catalog. 
JOHN M. TUGGEY,M.A. 


eadmaster 















Separate 


Junior Schoo. 











PEDDIE | 


An Endowed School for Boys 


| College preparatory with 
graduates now leading in 
scholarship and student ac- 
tivities in 26 colleges. Body 
and mind equally developed 
for all-round manhood. 
Conducted with the firm 
belief that healthy bodies 
are necessary for the right 
mental growth. Study 
hours supervised by experi- 
enced teachers, 60-acre 
campus, Gymnasium and 
\ swimming pool, Athletics 
for every boy. 
school for boys 10-14 
years. 58th year. 
Booklets. Address 
Roger W. Swetland 
LL.D. 











\ 


Lower 








Headmaster 
Box 7-F 
Hightstown, N. J. | 
Summer Session 
July 9-August 31 














. listh year, Amidst 
Bellefonte Academy hunting grounds and 
fishing streams. 11 teachers for 100 select boys. Strong 
athletics. Tennis. \%-mile track. Golf links available. 
Concrete pool and sketing pond. Catalog. 
James R. Hughes, A. M., Princeton '85, Headmaster 

Bellefonte, Pa. 
he 


Carson Long ig Institute 27:",7¢2",, 1 the mount 


Pittst Boys taught how 





to learr 





s fron rgh, 














Tat how to ive. Cc ye preparatory. Separate Junior S ol, 
Military t 1ing. S sed Study Hour. Individual Instr 
tion. Character Bu i Supreme. Terms, $400. 


Box 18, NEW ' LOOMFIELD, PA. _ 





A thorough four-year preparat nder influences 
ch instill charact elf yntrol, Situs ate 
in the mountainous secti cra “9 xdern equ ipped | 
gymnasium, hes } Moderate rate: or rue 
and information. ( . COE, Principal. Box c. ” Factoryvitie, Pa. 
| 


HARRISb. ARG ACADEMY 


Senior and Junior departme xdern, individual i 








in college preparatory nd ge ral s. New firepro of build- 
ings large nny S. Cottage dormitory syster 
Athleti 1 Moderate r 

ARTHUR E. BROWN, He ster, » Be x R, _ HARRISBURG, PA 

















. Saltsburg, Pa. 








A School 


KISKI for nil 


Kiskiminetas Springs School, 


itely known as Kiski, permits boys to grow 


° 








up ‘out-of-doors. 200 acre 1 wooded 
highla wverlooking river Special preparation 
fi and technical scl S. 





University certificate privil 
Preceptorial System. 
Athletic grounds. 
golf course. Gymnasium. Sw 
pool. Bowling alleys R te 
For catalog, eddres B x 842, 


| | Dr. A. W. Wilson, Jr., President 









Excellent oh ble 


nming 


$900. 

















SOUTHERN STATES 








MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


BINGHA 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Founded 17938. Removed in 
1891 from Mebane, N. C., to 
the world-famous climate of 
Asheville. Since this removal, 
40 states and several foreign 
countries have been repre- 
sented in its area of patron- 
age. Careful, thorough 
training by experienced teachers. 
Unit. All Athletics, 
14. Address Box R. 
COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt. Emeritus 
COL. S. R. McKEE, Superintendent 





R. O. T. C. 
Lower School for Boys 10 to 














Blue Ridge School For Boys, Hendersonville, N.C. 
A select, accredited, preparatory school, splendidly 
equipped and ideally located in healthful invigorating 
climate. Satisfied patronage, high moral tone, cultured 
homelike environme nts. Junior department. Summer 
term. For catalogue, address J.R. Sandifer, Headmaster,BoxF, 
Est. 


O R 1867 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Prepares for college or business. Military train- 
ing under U. S. Army officers. R. O. T. C. Naval 
unit with U. S. Naval Cutters and high-powered 
launch. Sea trips on U. S. War Vessels. Mild 



















climate permits outdoor sports the year around. 
Modern e pment. Facilities for all athletics. 
Unique training in carefulness and the value of 


money. Catalog. 
REV. WALTER , dno age Dd. Bue Rector 
____Box P. Charieston. S. 











| 
Fr 








| DANV ILLE MILITARY INSTITUTE | 


" In famous Piedmont, —— 
Prepares for colleges and U. 
Academies. Modern buildings, 
large 
sports. Not conducted for profit. 
Rates $500. Address for catalog, 

COL. WILLIAM M. KEMPER 

Superintendent 
Box R, Danville, Virginia 



















SNYDER OUTDOOR SCHOOL | 


Fall and Sprin: 
ON LAKE ey IN THE NORTH CARO- 
NA MOUNTAINS 
eee. ~ January to March 
IN FLORIDA, ON CAPTIVA ISLAND 


campus, all healthful | 


_CHATHAM TRAINING SCHOOL — 


»wed Preparatory School for be offering the essentials 
ition without the frills. Conc not 














Necessary expenses “yA Acaden ae ad 
sium Building costing $70,00¢ < » $100, 000 pl: lant. 
Catalog on request. A. H. Camden, President, 0x , yo tng Va. 








Greenbrier 


MILITARY SCHOOL 








In the mountains. 7 miles from famous White Sul- 
phur Springs. 2300 ft. elevation. On main line, C. & 





| College Preparatory and General Courses | 
arate Group for Young Boys 
For Miestrened Catalog Address 
CLARENCE ELMER SNYDER, A.M., 
935 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Tl. 













O. R. R., Station Ronceverte. Modern equipment 
$125,000 new additions, including gymnasium 
ough preparation for college or business life. 
athletics, expert coaches. Terms $525. Illustrate: d 
catalog. Col. H. B. MOORE, A. M., Prin. 

Box 21 Lewisburg, W. Va 


















BLACK 





STONE 


| MILITARY ACADEMY | 


















College preparatory and 


zn. G: 2. CG. 
napolis, and leading unive 





throughout. Full 
$525.00. For catalogue add 


COLONEL E. S. LIGON, Pres., 


BLACKSTONE, VIRGINIA 
“MAKING FOUR- 


healthful Piedmont section of Virginia. 
On accredited list of West Point, 


ciation of Military Schools and Colleges of the U. S. 
Personal supervision of students. 
outdoor sports encouraged. 
tration Buildings and Barracks modernly equipped 
commercial 






SQUARE MEN” 

home school for boys in 
Unit of 
An- 
Member of Asso- 













rsities. 


Large campus, 
New fireproof Adminis- 
courses. Tuition 
ress 


Box H, Blackstone, Virginia. 
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STAUNTON 


Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 

















Boys from 44 States last session. Largest Private Academy 
in the East. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the 
Universities, Government Academies or Business. 








1600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of 

the famous, proverbially healthful and beautiful Valley of the 

Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring waters. High moral tone. Parental 

discipline. Separate building and special teachers for uunger boys. 

Military training develops obedience, health, manly carriage. Fine shady 

lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, — pool and athletic 

park. All manly sports encouraged. Daily drill d exercise in open air. 
Boys from home s of culture and refinement o1 ly ‘de sired. Personal, individ- 
al instruction by our tutorial system. Standards and traditions high. 
Academy 63 years old. $600,000 plant, full equipment, absolutely _fire- 


\dd 
COLONEL THOS. H. RUSSELL, B. S., President 


Kable Station, Staunton, Va. 


"pRANHAM& HUGHES 


MILITARY 31st 


ot. *harges, $65 Illustrated catalog fre re 




























ACADEMY pet: Year 








AUGUSTA 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


(Roller’s School) 


4 eri school with a ountry location in 
the fa is Valley of Virginia Endorsed by the 
Virginia Military Institute and other universities 
\ ft 3 letailed — by the War Department 
In I KR oO r $200,000 plant with ibso 
h y fire-proof barracks Steam eat, electric 
ghts) and ! vdlid ithletic field ind =campus 
60 acres Cadet and of twenty-four pieces 
\ f ollege men, who take a _ personal 
s oys’ academic work and who coach 
teams Enrollment limited to 275 
B 25 ©6states)— las ear Forty -seventh 
gius September 1 tl Rates $600.00 
Me Association of Military Colleges and 
s For catalog, address 


Col Thos 4 Roller or Maj. C.S. Roller, Jr., Principals 
Fort Defiance, Virginia 








RANDOLPH - MACON 
ACADEMY 


FRONT ROYAL, VA 
Military Training 


CLOSE 












Described 
se i - : by a patron as 
A “Ideal for Training Boys 





study of the boy's peculiari- 







i ties—his temperament—his ability 
his courage and his ambitions enables | In Character and Scholarship’’ 
Randolph-Macon to prepare him for his Endorsed by leading educators. New buildings. 






proper place in life. Improved facilities. Highest moral surround- 
Front Royal is one of the Randolph- ings. t. O. T. C. under supervision U.S. Army 
Macon System of Schools. Its surround- officer. 30 miles south of ‘Nashville. 











inspirational and of high educa- 




















moral and physical devel- 


THE McCALLIE SCHOOL 


Intellectual, 










Principal TARY INSTITUTE 


MILLERSBURG wo 


CHARLES L. MELTON, A.M., 














| Mi fit ur 


ithleties, tutor 


7ISHBURN E 


Military School 


I 7 \t foot of Blue Ridge Mountains 

‘ t ion 4 hours west of Washington 

l 1 r ten cadets Publie speaking 

" 5s. ¢ isiun Swimming l’oo All ath 

$ $250,000 arracks nodern equipment, ab 
proof Catalog. 


MAJOR M. H. HUDGINS, Principal 
Waynesboro, 


Box R, Virginia 








ings are 
tional advantage. Thorough ee BRANHAM & HUGHES MILITARY ACADEMY 

for College or Scientific Schools. Also ox 10 Spring Hill, Tenn. Box 19 
prepares for business life. Massanutten Academy —Tt.: 


In beautiful Shenandoah Valley 100 miles from 





opment combined with military training Rh | Washington. Modern equipment, new gymnasium. Ath- 
Rt the boy for the needs of the times. HM | chew “fndivieat attention “i fect eletanion’® hae | Hotes ire Guinea director” Mh. “Beh rene. 00 
Modern buildings. me ~~ =< — athle tic. field. All sports. Swimming lake, ; Military | _loward J. Benchoff, A. M., Ph. D., Headmaster 
cious grounds for a outdoo spt . dri mor Syster Joys live in asters’ homes. 

$450. 32nd session opens September 18, Missionary Ridge, Highland Park Station, , Chattanooga, Tenn. A DVANC E AC A D E M Y 
1923. For catalog address Fort Smith, Arkansas 


In the he semi-military, excellent 


al methods, individual progress, pleas- 


althful Ozarks, 





Box 425, Front Royal, : ASS. 31st ye ing results, preparation for any college 
. I paratory . 1 Specia My urses, Meg ng cies, New J. R. WILLIAMS, Headmaster _ ae 
— Bow 42k. COLONEL W. R. MELSON Supt. Milersticg. i | Florida Mi Mitery Academy =. we 
1 ng parents, Outdoor life and 
} orf Soles advautaaen tet ances eal boy 
GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY ah ee Se eon 


The South’s Most Splendidly Equipped and Highly Standardized Prep School 
Near Atlanta, about 1200 feet elevation, in the foothills of Blue Ridge Mountains. Highest standards of 
scholarship and discipline. Cadets live in homes with the officers and their families. Phorough prepar- 
ation for College, Government Academies, Schools of Engineering, and business life. Ee 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


Open eleven months in the year—nine months regular session, two months in ¢ amp Highland Lake, 
July and August. Address COL. J. C. WOODWARD, College Park, Ga. | 




















ENNESSEE \ AILITARY TNSTITUTE 





A school where orderliness, respect their best achievement. nasium, swimming pool, cinder 
for government, and ¢/ re Sound government track. Modern buildings, 
make g replace recklessness and through sensible re. science laboratories, library 

the “don't care’’ attitude where straints and incentives R. O. T. C. Military equipment. 


Prepares for college, 


Tupelo! Mili 


Study, 
faculty. 
Department and campus for boys 8 to 15. 
illustrated catalogue. 


GULF COAST MILITARY ACADEMY 





- Schools of the U. S, tal 
Col. Geo. W. Hulvey, Supt. 


ak Institute 






SSiss of Birn ing am, » es mphis and New 

. t. € e. nrollment. Small 
asses. In l attentic We ippe 4 xlern, swin 

l lepa artment. 

O00. W. oanen, i. W. "Ph. 0., Box 22. jox 22. Tupelo, Miss. 


Send Us the Boy 


and we will return you the Man 
Athletics, Water Sports, Strong College bred 

leacher to every 20 boys. Separate Junior 
Send for our 


R-6, Gulfport, Mississippi 
America’s Great Open Air School on the Gulf" 





every boy is put on his mettle to to good conduct. Situ- A oe 
measure himself by established ited in beautiful Well ~ cee yee and business, 
school standards, Established 1874, Sweetwater Valley— deost 0 cae Gee a 
but moved to new campus and new 1300 feet above sea level, MM. the o - " investigate T. 
buildings in 19099. Good name of Health record unsur- oo eee “ ae 

0 , Our catalog conveys ac- 
school rests on thorough academic passed Mild climate curate impression of school and 
work, efficient military training and makes possible all-year ill help you to decide. Write 
ph ysic al development, and the ss outdoor drills and ex- giving boy's age and grade. 
of T. M. I. which inspires boys to ercises, Athletics, gy m- Member of the ciation of Military 


Colleges and ‘Se he vols i 








oS 


Col. C. R. Endsley, Supt., Box 182, Sweetwater, Tennessee 





Three hundred and twenty of 
the country’s leading schools and 
camps listed in these pages. 
There is one to meet your needs. 


are 
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(MUL OES. 


Kentucky | 


‘Military 


CTiane ace 





With its magnificent new fire-proof barracks 
ill outside rooms steam heat shower 
baths, Kentucky Military Institute sets a new 
ind unusually high standard for student com- 
tort 
For 78 years K. M. I. has been nationally 
known for its continuously strong faculty. 
Recent additions of college-trained men of 
national reputation—men of wide experience 
in the development of boys offers unsur- 
passed advantages for our students. 
The high scholarship of our faculty is further 
shown by the fact that they have received 
special commissions from the State of Ken- 
tucky. No other school or faculty in the 
state enjoys this privilege. Little wonder 
that this school enjoys nation-wide student 


enrollment. 


Character Makes the Man 


K. M. I. 
and _ post-graduate 
study: Liberal Arts, 
ness and Mechanic 
Laboratory is generously 
work, 


offers complete college preparatory 
preparatory courses of 
Science, Modern Busi- 
Arts. Edison Science 
equipped for science 


all branches is encouraged, 
and every student is given opportunity to 
take part in his chosen sport, under compe- 
tent athletic and medical directors. 


Winter Home in Florida 


fall and 


Clean athletics in 












Kentucky's delightful 
spring climate, and our winter 
home in F lorida insure year round 
outdoor life that develops the best 
jualities of your boy. 

Send for Catalogue and learn 
Opportunities 


thout K. M. 1. 


KENTUCKY 
MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 
Box 104 
Lyndon, Ky. 


Near Louisville 








b 


athletic field. Athletics for eve ery 


sc 


ELGIN ACADEMY 


Gives young men a thorough preparation for college or 
10-acre 
year high 


ie Bal 


aay 


SOUTHERN STATES 








vu 








Farts Heishts 


MILITARY ACAD 


EMY 





; 
| 





A school that believes in the happy, 
enjoyable side of school life, along 
with thorough preparation for college, 
for business, for life. 








| 








Facult Castle Heights Teachers 
y are gentlemen as well as 
teachers— men of experience and abil- 
ity—ready and eager to make the 
right development of boys their par- 
ticular business. 


: Most magnificently 
Equipment equipped boys’ school 
in the South. Eight stone and brick 
buildings, gymnasium and swimming 






sae Lhis School 
Athletics is famous 
for its athletic teams and 
athletic victories. Castle 
Heights boys have been record makers. 
A spacious athletic field gives you oppor- 
tunity to indulge your favorite sport. 
©. Our first consideration. 
Scholarship Castle Heights gradu- 
ates enter nearly all the great colleges 
and universities without examination. 





pool really place it in a 
self. 


Beltecing you 
ifé Ou 


eck, we ask 


class by it- 
and methods are yours. 
l find at Castle Hei 


you to send jor a 


thts exactly the helpful school 


read carefully our ¢ 









nd atalogue 





COL. CLARK M. MATHIS, President, Box 114, Lebanon, Tenn. 


nd ag 


r. 


Fath A pee 
an : 


ar ie) 


wait eae 





+ Ay 
O 


os) 


Cin 


The best in modern educational thought 





ee 

















schools. 
every 15 boys. 


Army officer. Unusual facilities 


Columbia. 


MILITARY ACADE 

Ten buildings of stone and brick valued at half a million dollars. 

Students from 26 States Last Year 

| NATIONALLY recognized as one of the country’s leading military 
Trains for college or for business life. 

Reserve Officers Training Corps under direction U.S. 

campus. Annual camp a feature. Write for catalogue. Give age of boy. 


The Columbia Military Academy, Box 500, Columbia, Tenn. 


BUILT BY U.S. 
GOVERNMENT 


A teacher to 


for athletics on beautiful 67-acre 


























WESTERN STATES 


Campus in the midst of 2000 acres of forest park; 
300 feet wide 
mountain-climbing 
board, tuition, uniforms, laundry, 


Colonel Sandy Beaver, President, 


RIVERSIDE 


located 50 miles 
in the foothills of the Blue Ridge, 


A military academy of the highest standards, 
north of Atlanta, 
1400 feet above sea level. 


Thorough preparation for Universities, Government Academies 
or Business. 
close personal supervision; 


Strong faculty of experienced educators. 
Junior unit R. O. T. C. 


and two miles long; boating; 
i beautiful golf course. 


swimming 
‘lat rate 


For catalogue, address 


Box R, 


(Member of the Association of Military Colleges and Schools of the U. 





WESTERN STATES 


parental discipline; corrective gymnastics. 
directed by active officers of the regular army. 
large athletic fields 
fishing: 
of $794.00 includes 
books, and a weekly spending allowance. 


Gainesville, Ga. 











usiness. ully accredited. an tae ge 


thool and up. Moderate rates. A. 


Karl R. Stouffer, Dean, Box R, Elgin, Ill. 


68th year 


ACCREDITED. 
equipped buildings. 


N ARGA Military School 


Trains for Character. 


Endowed—hence half usual expense. 





(100 miles N. W. 











Small Classes. 
BOYS TAUGHT HOW TO STUDY 


Wholesome Christian influences. Thorough 


p 
y 


Nine fine buildings. Healthful country life. 
Beautiful lakes. 
tractive Summer School. 


Y% 





Rev. Charles Herbert Young, M. A., Rector 


P™, 
SSHOOL 


Individual attention 


reparation foe. College. 40th successful 
ear. Jr. R.O. T. O._ Campus of 40 acres. 
All athletic sports. At- 
Separate School for 
ounger Boys. Forillustrated catalog, address 


Box 240, Howe, Indiana 


COL. J. R. BITTINGER, Supt., Dept. R, ONARGA, ILL. 


Small classes; 


lake 
hunting; 


Ss. 





DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


BC Y S under 15. A select school in the country Best environ 
4 modernly men rvision a care. Summer Session ju y igust 
8 miles south 5° Chicago. 30. Re gular Session September 17. 
Catalog:— Address: Dakotah School For Boys. Dakota, Illinois 


fro om ¢ Chi “ago 





f 











4 i. Academy 
In country surroundings. 14 miles 
Famous everywhere for from center of Chicago 90% of 
thorough training in prepa- last year’s class entered leading 
ration for college or business. colleges. Very strong faculty—20 
$2,000,000 equipment for men for 200 boys West Point 
work and play. All sports graduate emphasizes honor, promp- 
d ate Culv Fe titude and leadership. Vocational 
and activities. ulver de lectures. Teacher-conducted trips 
mands much of her boys, to Chicago’s art and industrial cen- 
but gives much in return. ters. Well-coached athletic activi- 
Send for illustrated catalog. ties. Not conducted for profit. 
Address Separate lower school for younger 
boys. Catalog. 50th Anniversary 

The DEAN’S OFFICE, CULVER ux «rm 
Indiana Box 1800, Morgan Park, Shicago, tl. 
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Develops the bo 


prehensive syste 


High 


S¢ hool al d 


devel 


that 
all classes 


system 


sn 





KEMPE 


Men teachers onl 
\ system of athl 


Col. T. A. Johnston, Supt., 


trains him for leadership by a com- 


! letic, military and general activities. 


junior college 
Superior equipment. Manual training. 
tics that reaches all boys. An honor 
s character Boys carefully grouped 
according to ability. 


754 3d St., Boonville, Mo. 








Old tM 


4 
College Department 
Gover ts 
Pift ( " Lars G 
P 1 Ge pe EF ve 
1 ¢ ¢ t \ 


* Me n abe or of the As 


Box 182, Washington Avenue 


ation ¢ 


COL. SANDFORD SELLERS, ideamened 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Lexington, Mo., S Miles — Kansas City 


—. ~s~ Department 


»G \ ss. Junior 
f S te G le S vl 
m A.2. € 
M I 5 Pool 
f t 1 dev I ] 
S G S t For 
of Military Colleges and Ils in U. S. 





Lexington, Missouri 














“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS” 


Above are the Captains of the Academy 
teams for 1922, football, basketball, crew, 
baseball and track. These lads have put 
themselves in harmony with the St. John’s 
system and are already reaping their re- 
ward in sound beaten, alert minds, and 
qualities of rship 

The opportunities by which they have 
profited are open to any boy who is willing 
to co-operate, who wants to learn the joy 
of overcoming, to feel the thrill of accom- 


plishment. so ngs , 
St. John’s training is in the hands of 
men who have made it a life work. They 


are specialists. They know how to combine 
sympathy with force, and understanding 
with firmness. 
Place boy under the inspirational 
guidance of these men. Send for catalog. 


Box 16-G, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


St. John's # Military 


Ficademy 
EPISCOPAL 


THE AMERICAN RUGBY 





Recitation Building 





certl 


north of Chicago 


NON-MILITARY 
~~ TIVI L Y COLLEG E eer ae 


Northwestern Military 
and Naval Academy 


70 miles from Chicago. An endowed College 
Preparatory School and Junior College. Its dis- 
tinctive advantages will interest discriminating 
parents and appeal to the virile American boy who 
enjoys athletics, outdoor life, ete, Address 

COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt., Lake Geneva, Wis. 




















One of 8 buildings in- 
cluding gymnasium 
with 


pool. 





MILITARY ACADEMY 


ACCREDITED. Scholastic attainment the goal. Boys 
thoroughly pre P yared for college, tec hnical schools 
and bus siness Early application 
necessary CATALOG of Col. Geo. D. Eaton, Supt., or 
_— Kalp h L. Jackson, Prin., Box 55, Alton, lilineis. 





ae cee 
ma adr ) » ALL 
Harv 





John Wayne TF seh ae ng Box 156, = Forest, Ill. 





























OH 


















At 


ng influences of an 
A. M. HENSHAW, Supt., 
Box 27, College Hill 


History Fighty tert ¥ 
sid Senjami art 
Organization. o llege pr 1. atory 3 ‘a gene! 
of college gr lates. Department for 
ment and t ers, 
Features—Only mmended boys accept 
oys Each under the special super 
—-* Gymnasium, Swimming Pool 
mat directi 
Location. Park - lik e estate in picturesque 
bi g healthful country life with refi 
Write for Catalogue to 


CMilitary 


IO Meas ng 


former stu- 


Jo uit Wa and Miueat Ta 





al ses with a facul 
y tk has special equiy 
No hazing One structor to every nine 
i of the « ndant 
Field All athletics under sys 
1,0¢ ) f t at Sea level ‘ 


i ve 
artistic community 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








MILITARY | 
SCHOOL) 














MILITARY ACADEMY 


Member, Ass'n Military Colleges and Schools of U. S. 
Develops red-blooded American manhood, through 
carefully co-ordinated military and academic training. 
Equipment =e faculty exceptional. 

Unit of R. O. T. C. with Army Detail, by direction | 
of the President of the United States. College Prepar- | 
atory, Business and Music. Graduates admitted with- 
out examination to Universities. 

| “Big Brother Plan’”’ of government brings boys 
into close personal touch with their instructors. J ower 
school for smaller boys. All Athletics, Debating and 
Literary Societies. Glee Club, Band and 
Orchestra. Special terms to good musicians. 
Capacity taxed annually. tarly en- 
rollment necessary. Catalog. Address 
COL. E. Y. BURTON, President 
Box 124 Mexico, Mo. 


u ) formation about our Cole 






















CADEMY, Lake Forest, III. 


ADDRESS THE BURSAR 


Tee 


For boys under 15 Semi-military 
0 I M gan s i isses Uniforms worn. 
o ( Agi Strong faculty Rapid 


Address Lake Forest for 


CAMP THORPE, ‘Pelican Lake, Wis. 











YOUNGER BOYS, 7-16 years 


In hill country, 1000 ft. 
above sea level. One hour 
from Chicago Faculty, 
placing boy values before 
book values, seeks to develop 


mind, body, morals, man- 
ners. Our ideal: **For every 
Todd boy a good citizen.”’ 


Also Samp Tosebo, Manistee, Mich. 
Address Noble Hill, Principal. 
Box 0-4, Woodstock, Ill. 

















WESTERN RESERVE ACADEMY 






Residence School for Boys. Six- 
ear ec se of A. paration for any college I 
1 schoc rl — ourse in Agric 
I ‘ vores es gym- 
$ t rates Address 
Principal, — ‘R67, ‘Hedeca. Ohio 






















IA INSTITUTE « 

fh ntaaes Jacpeseien for college or 

! tention to phys- 

( I MM itary training 

i s and for mental 
pling I 1 sur- 
1 ings l g city's 
tages r. Gymna isium 
and all_ outdoor athletic 
sports. Rates conservative, 
Sth year. For booklets, ad- 


dress the president. 
Box 233, German- 
town, 9. Near 
Dayton. 

Recreational 
Camp — July 
and August. 
Write for 
booklet. 
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George School 


rls for college and present-day 


Prepares boys and gi 
trong faculty, 


business callings. broad, thorough 
courses. Manual training. © itizenship classes. n 
» 


beautiful country, 25 miles from Philadelphia. 
acres of woods and fields with streams. All athletics. 
Gymnasium. ene eae. Separate dormitories. 
Endowed. Low rates. ‘or catalog, address 
GEORGE A. WALTON, A.M., Principal 
x . , ra. 





SHATTUCK 
SCHOOL 


A Boys’ School with real home- 
like influences. Instructors 


know and appreciate boys. 
Thorough, careful supervision of 
study and sports. All athletics, 
Preparation for leading colleges. 
Military training. Apply early. 
Summer School. Address 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL 
Box R, Faribault, Minn. 























& 


Grand River Institute 


Founded 1831 Strictly high-grade, co-educa- 


tional preparatory school Exceptional equipment 
made possible by endowment New dormitories 
and gymnasium Strong departments in Music 
and Oratory. Rates, $500, 


Ear! W. Hamblin, Prin. 
Box K-23, Austinburg, 0. 
On Pennsylvania R. R., 

near Ashtabula 























is The Aikin Open Air School 
for boys and girls. 


From kindergarten thr 


AT 
ST. PETERSBURG 
FLORIDA 





school. Modern langu s 
tutoring Pupils may enter at any time, Mentally deficient, dis 
eased or objectionable pupils are not received. Mrs. Maude Aikin, Supt. 


Alderson Academy and Junior College (Co-educational) 









In beautiful mountains of W. Va., near White Sul- 
phur Springs A school for the individual Prepara- | 
tor Normal, College work, Music. Special departments, | 
Modern equipment Rates, $370-$400. 


M. F. FORBELL, Alderson, W. Va 


Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 

4 hilltop school for boys and girls. We have some 
interesting information that you will need before 
deciding upon a school. 


H. S. Cowell, A. M., Pd. D., Principal 
Dean Academy, Franklin, Massachusetts 


S7th Year. men and women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and e sfficient training in e —ie ry — »partment of a 
broad culture, a loyal and he! yy oad = rit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal — $400 to $5 cial course 
mestic science. For “PEIRC a ney eri 8s 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Head Master 


Dickinson Seminary. Preparation for College a 
Specialty. Experienced teachers. Strong courses in 
Business, Piano, Voice, Violin, Art, Crafts, Expression. 
All sports. Athletic field. Swimming Pool. Gymnasiums. 
Co-educational. Separate dormitories. High ideals. 
Rates is S500. 

Pres., John W. Long, D.D., Box R, Williamsport, Pa. 


STARKEY SEMINARY ..,. 


Pres., 











in do- | 











~ indo owed 
1 eee 








Ages 12 and upward. Beautiful country site on eee L q 
Prepares for college and b ess. Advanced work in Art an dj 
Music N. Y. State Regents Standards. Register early. Rates 
$375 to $405. Martyn Summerbell, Ph. D., President, Box 


105, Lakemont, N. Y. 


EVANSVILLE SEMINARY os Sites Hon Chiao 


A Christian School. Regular four years high school. Accredited 
with university. Expenses $225.00 per year. 





GRADE DEPARTMENT. Competent matron. Experienced 
teachers. Out next to nature. Expenses School Year $350.00. 
J. Arthur Howard, Principal Evansville, Wisconsin 





WAYLAND ACADEMY Feunded 1855 





College preparatory with high standards. A boys’ 
school of 7%. A girls’ school of 50. Endowed. A true 
home school with Christian atmosphere. Athletics. 


Music department. Faculty 14. Students from 18 states. 
Rate $500. EDWIN P. BROWN, Principal, Box RD, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 


——| St. JAMES SCHOOL fisconat 
for boys of the grades. Its happy family life is a 


distinguishing feature. Thorough and efficient training 
that brings out the best there is in the boy. ilitary 
All sports. Small classes. Parental care. For catalog 


address Box C, Faribault, Minn. 





F. E. Jenkins, Headmaster | 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 
WESTERN STATES 





los Alamos fRanch 





Outdoor Life on a Big Ranch in the high 
timbered Rockies -- 7500 feet above sea 
level -- Invigorating climate 
COLLEGE PREPARATION 

Study and recreation carefully supervised, 
Health and physical developme 
Camping Trips with pack horses, 
Write at once -- Limited to 20 boys 
A. J. CONNELI 
Otowi, Sandoval County, 


nt first consideration, 


Director 
Nev 


Mexi 





New Mexico Military Institute 


In the Sunshine State 


offering exceptional high 
Balanced program of academic, mili- 


A school of distinction 
work under the most favorable 
tary and physical training. 
Altitude 3700 feet. Outdoor life 
cavalry school. Ev boy rides. 

Member of the 


J. C. TROUTMAN, Supt., 


conditions. 


the year round. 


Moderate 





rey 


<2 


COL. Box S, 


rates. 


All sports, including polo and 


Association of Military Colleges and Schools in the 


school and junior c 


swimming. R.O.T. 
Bracing air, dry climate. A 
U.S. 


Roswell, New Mexico 











PACIFIC COAST 





SEALE ACADEMY 


Military—Boys of All Ages 
Fits for college or business. 
mar and High School Courses. Ac- 
credited to the Universities. Com- 
fortable buildings in a charming 
eight-acre wooded park to live in, a 
gymnasium and seven-acre athletic 
field to play in, and all in the 
matchless climate of California. 
Catalogs. 

asc. EMERY, Headmaster 


x R, ‘alo Alto, California 


Gram- 








PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Special School Exclusively for Primary and Grammar 
School Boys. In session 12 months in the year. Bicycle 
club, Outdoorswimming pool. Summer term and camp 
Equable climate favors outdoor life. 


Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt., Box 306-R, Palo Alto, Calif. 





PAGE 


Military Academy 
A big school for little boys 
Page stands in a class by itself 

as a military school for little boys. 


Sound training in the common 
branches comes first. The military 
is adapted to young boy nee 2ds. 

means manly little men who w ill 
grow into courageous, ennnheatal 
big men. Parents appreciate the 
atmosphere of sympathy, under- 
standing and encouragement for 
their little boys at Page. sady 
teachers _to fifth grade Tender 


care of House Mothers 
The catalog will surely 
you. Write for it to 
ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 939 
Los Angeles, California 


interest 














~ Pasadena Military Academy 
Offers thorough grounding in fundamentals of English education. 
Fifth to eighth grammar grades with full high school and colle 
preparatory courses. Accredited by University of California. Com- 
pletely moc lern equipment. Honor system. Catalogue, 
R. D. No. 2, Box 12-R, Pasadena, Cal. 

















San Diego Army and Navy Academy | 


Univ. | 


Prepares for Colleges, West Point and Annapolis, 
of California's highest scholastic rating. Christian 
influences. Land and — sports all year. 
Session, July 1-Sept.1. Catalogue. Address Capt. Thos. 
A. Davis, Box 8, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 





HILL MILITARY ACADEMY 
Portland, Oregon 


For manly boys. The oldest 
Primary through college preparation. 
July 1 to Sept. 1. Catalogue 





school in the Northwest. 
Summer Camp 
ym request. 











SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


Summer | 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Admits boys 
its thr 


URBA 


For those desiring the best. 
to fifteen years, but carries its 
full college preparation. ndi- 
vidual attention in classes and 
yutside. Careful, sympathetic 
supervision. Daily and system- 
atic exercise. A boys’ school 
after a boys’ own heart. Radio, 
sports, horseback riding. Ex- 
tensive school estate, pony range, 
athletic fields. Swimming pool. 
For catalog, address 


THE HEADMASTER, 
Los Angeles, California 


up 


ugh 


studer 




















THE HEDLEY SCHOOL 


The “Individual” School for boys and girls needing 
personal attention and special instruction. 


PARKSIDE HOME SCHOOL § 0. <t1 | 


and training of children retarded in deve ~~. nt: also 
nervous children. Work adapted to bring out latent 








Mrs. J. R. Hedley J. R. Hedley, M. D. abilities. Special attention to speech defects. 
Principal Resident Physician ARION MARSH, M. D., Principal 
Box R, Glenside, Penna. (12 miles from Philadelphia) | Dept. R. Michig I] Z 
for Sestiward 


Schermerhorn Home School 


A suburban home school for children of slightly retarded 
mentality. Limited number, individual instruction. 


MISS SUE I. SCHERMERHORN 
R. F. D. No. 2, Colonial Place, Richmond, Virginia — 


The Trowbridge Training School 
A home school for nervous and back- 
ward children. The Best in the West. 


E. HAYDN TROWBRIDGE, M.D. 
2829 Forest Avenue KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL 
For EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Individual training will —— the child who does 











not 


progress satisfac estly miles from Phila. sooklet 
MOLLIE wooos HARE, Principal 
Box 166 Langhorne, Pa. 


A Southern School 2: 


A private school for children who are retarded in their mental Saree 


ment. Beautiful = southern mansion in a campus of forest trees. 
Ideal climate all the year. Successful method of combining home life 
wit th expert de velopment of hand and mind. Limited to 25 pupils 


cial attention to very youn 


children 
. Cora Bristol- Nelson, ox R, 


Murfreesboro, Tenn. 





Miss Compton's School for Girls 


Srom 8 to 
- actions 


>» endure the strain and 
umber limited to Nine. 
Five Tez E: stablished 1901. 


Fanny A. Comptes, “Principal. 3809 Flad Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


For children whose mental d 
ma. ~ + cultured home for the 
in which the y may receive training « ed to meet their individual 
needs; competent medical and Regtente care, protection from harm 
ful contacts, desirable companionship and real affection. Address 
- FAREENGTOR, M. D., Jenzia COULSON CooLey, 
dress Box 125, HADDONFIELD, N. J. 
















men, 








DEVEREUX SCHOOLS 


Berwyn, Pennsylvania 
Boys Junior Girls 


UNIQUE IN PURPOSE—PROGRESSIVE IN METHOD— 
Three separate tutoring schools for children who 
need scientific observation and guidance, 

Pre-school Age through High School. Special emphasis 
placed on health education. Academic and cultural 
courses Vocational training for a ally minded 
students. Male faculty in dep artment for older boys 
Sixty-five acres— outdoor camp in Ponca session 





For Nervous and 
Backward Children 


The Stewart Home Training 
School for children of arrested 
mental development, is a private 
Home and School on a beautiful 
= Country Estate in the famous Blue 

Grass Region of Kentucky. Seven 

Buildings. Cottage Plan. For illustrative catalog 
| address Or, John P. Stewart, Box P, Frankfort, Ky. 
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BUSINESS COLLEGES 

















day. 


For more than sixty years the leading American Business College. 
Trains thoroly for Business and t 
There is no better time to p 
which accomplishes the imp 
University, 
Summe r Courses given at Eastman College 
No vacations 


Exceptional opportunities for self-help to young men and women of good character. 


If you want to be qualified to command double the salary you are now capable of 
earnings write for our prospectus 
CLEMENT C. GAINES, LL.D., Pres., 





e Civil Service. 

- for business, to begin a course of study 
nt purpose of giving a Start In Life, than 

College and High School students should take one of the 

New students enrol any week 








Intensive professional and vocational courses in Account- 
ing, Business, Civil service, Secretarial and other studies 
leading to dignified positions, good salaries, rapid pro- 
motion, and the best chance to use to advantage an 
academic education 

Bzporionced, efficient, faithful teachers. Strong lecture 
courses deal location. Moderate expenses 





Box 646, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





A Maker of Business Leaders 


The remarkable record of its gradu- 
ates has c: vused Peirce School to be 
known “The Alma Mater of 
Successful Business Men.” 
College grade Business Admin- 
istration Course (2 years); Ac- 
counting Course (2 years). 
Secr tarial C murses for young 
Ww Teacher-Training Cour 
ited): "dhorthaad, Salesmanship, 
Summer School: July 2 
Fall Term: Sept. 4 
Write for 59th Year Book 
The Director 
Pine Street, West of Broad 
Philadelphia 
The School You Have 
flevay 


nowen 


as 


men and 
es (accred- 
Business. 








BOSTON 


Two-Year Courses 
College Grade 


Business Administration 


FoR young menand women of executive 
calibre. Anintensive, practical train- 
ing nearly equivalent in credit hours to 
four years of less concentrated work. 
Other Two-Year Courses, College Grade 

oon SECRETARIAL 

MAL (Commercial) 
ee pedi of its kind in the 
world—founded 1879. Pome yay | equip- 
ment, able faculty, gr: 
Special catalog for any ontonren or 
general catalog, ~ent on request to 


1. L. LINDABURY 














V. Pres. 
—_— bi a 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 26achce 


Two-year courses in Accounting, Advertision Re porting, Salesman- 

ship, Secretarial Administration Bysin ness Administration. 

Students who o earn the de; are: e ca Cc 

two more years. The practical subjects ona bh ine re se th 

earning capacity are inc tad ed in the first two years and the diploma 

is granted without degr ed so that lectures 
ran be taken from 8 A M to e obtained for stu- 

















dents who must support themse' elves courses are given in 





Professional Commerce 
Course In Two Years 
Our intensive Two-Year Day 
Constructive, Advanced, Income Tax, 
Accounting ; Business Law; Business 
Elementary and Advanced Economics, 
Business Mathematics 
positions and C. P. A 
ning Classes Write 
classes interested in. 


WALTON SCH@L 
ERCE 


New York: 29 West 43rd Street 
Chicago: 256-266 Massasoit Bldg. 





examination. 
for catalog, 


Course covers 
and Cost 
English; 
and 
Prepares for executive 
Also Eve- 
specifying 





Realty ne porting, Cre dits and Collections, Salesma anship, Advertis- 
ing, Banking, Insur . Practical Journalism, Traffic Rates and 
Management, ing, and Personal Manz — nt The Fall 








= — begins Se ptembe r 4. © account of the registration 
ore than 10,000 students in the university) applic atio ns must be re 


"e cived promptly. Bulletin 
RUSSELL H. CONWELL, Pres., "hens & Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia, | Pa. 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOL OF THE 


fel. Faninek l brgversily, 


411 West Grand River Avenue 


Bryant & Stratton Business College 


66th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. 





BULLETIN FREE 





up. Address principal for catalog. 
BOX R, 116 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 








Special 
Secretarial Courses—prepare for the position higher 





A School of Dancing 


Few accomplishments contribute 





The Brown School of Commerce 
Business Executives and _ 
positions 


Develops highly efficient 
retaries. Small group instruction Day classes 
women. Night, co-educational. Fine-paying 
await our graduates. Address Box K 

25 West 45th Street, New York City 


more to the creation of a well 
poised personality than dancing 
vhen seriously taught and 
studied. Socially, professionally 








you seek advancement in Busi- 
or in Accountancy practice— 
Cc. P. A. degree, a position as 

Treasurer, Controller, Auditor, 
Credit Manager, Tax Specialist? 


| 
| Accountancy and 
| Business Administration 


Pace Institute, through its courses in Account- 
| ancy and Business Administration, has assisted 
thousands of men and women to re salize their busi- 
ness or professional ambitions. Day and Evening 
classes are available. Students take supplemen- 
tary field work in offices and plants of large New 
York organizations. Write to-day for Bulletin R. 


| 30 Church Street New York City 








ace Institute 





or as a teacher it is a valuable 
asset. Some of the famous 
schools of dancing are advertised 
in these pages. If you wish 
advice in selecting a school suited 
to your requirements, we will 
gladly supply you with first hand 
information. Enclose stamped 
return envelope and address: 
The Director, 


Tue Rep Book MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd St New York City 





School Department 











MUSIC, ORATORY, ART, 
DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 

















Music 
Center 
of the 


oF MUSIc 


Noted for Individual Training 
and Personal Attention 
Success of our system of special 
individual training and assistance 
assures success of graduates in big 
positions. pee cial attention to 
those who wish to enter profession 
as teachers or through Lyceum 
and concert work. Largest, —— 
complete conservatory in t 
South. Private and class jescega Music, 

atic A uages, 
















Chautauqua Course: Ss. 
many private recitals 8810) 

orchestras. Comfortable dor- 
udents. Write today 


IN, President 
Louisville, K: 





for full information 
eC. 


J. W. 
242 West Broadwa 











*y 


Ithaca Conservatory 





No. 15 
DeWitt Park 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


All instruments, Vocal, Dramatic Art, Physical Train- 
ing. graduates eligible to teach in } State 
Pu lic Schools, Special advantages in concert work, 

Master Courses with world-famous artists in all de- 

partments, Ten buildings, including Dormitories, 
Auditorium, Gymnasium, Studio and Administration 
Buildings, Year Book sent on request. he popular 
and inspirational Summer School Courses begin July 
2nd. Fall term opens September 20th. 











Detroit Conservatory of Music 





49th Year. Summer master school. June 25 - Aug. 4. 
Dep ertne nts Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, 
Public School Music and Drawing, ete. Diplomas and 


Degrees conferred, For 


catalogue address Dept. 9, 
5035 Woodward Ave., 


Detroit, Mich. 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


All branches of Music, Expression, Art. Enjoys the 





intellectual and social advantages of Lawrence Col- 
lege. Superior Public School Music Course. Dormi- 
tories. Send for catalogue. 


Carl J. Waterman, Dean, Box R, Appleton, Wisconsin 


MACLEAID matic and Speech Arts 


Intersession now. Regular session opens Sept. 10th. 
Vocal art—musical come dy—stagec raft—expression and 
dramatic art. Excellent instructors. Individual atten- 
tion. Convenient location. 

2835 S. Michigan Avenue, Box R, Chicago, Ill. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Advanced study of music in all branches. Faculty 





College of Music, Dra- 





of 40 specialists. High School course or equivalent re- 
quired. Courses lead to degree Mus. B. Students en- 
joy the intellectual and soc ne ee of Oberlin 
Co lege fall term opens 4 Send for 
catal log Ac iaivenn Charles W. eotenn, “glee, Oberlin, Ohic. 





INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


Frank D amrosch, Director. Endowed. All 


branches of music. Important addition to Piano 
Faculty, Cart Frrevserc. C atalog. 120 Claremont 
Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New Yosh. 





THE DETROIT INSTITUTE wusioh ant 


A thorough education in every branch of Music and Dramatic Art 
LAMOND “Distinguished Pianist’’ 
Master Course Oct. Ist to Nov. 10th, 1923 
Fall term opens September 10th, 1923. For catalogue address 
Henry B. Manville, 5405 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


KING-SMITH STUDIO- SCHOOL 
For young women. Music, languages, dancing, dra- 
matic art; any art, academic or college subject may be 
elected. Tuition according to amount of work taken. 
Mr. and Mrs. AUGUST KING-SMITH, Directors 
1751 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, Dd. Cc. 


COLUMBIA ND NORMAL 121 





COLLEGE OF EAPRESSION AND NORMAL 1890 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 1923 











redited. Tho ro ugh Profession a Training. Public Speakers, 
: ners, Chautauqua il im Enterta s, Dramatic 
( 1es, Story Te ers. Physi al ‘Directors, vse reational Work- 
ers, Teacher as Ex September lith. 
Write for cat z, ‘Dept. A, 3358. S. * talebtean Blvd. ._ Chicage, iitinois. 


Alberti School of Expression 


Connected with Stuart Walker's Companies 
ind Young People’s Theatre. 
nd professional courses. Special work for motion 
pictures. Catalogue. 


Educational 


HALL NEW YORK CITY 


CARNEGIE 





MILITARY 


CO N WAY BAND SCHOOL 


Develops not merely ‘‘performers,”’ but true artists. 
Instruction on two instruments; teachers of national 
renown, Conducting and band arrangements part 
of course, Orchestra practice in large Conservatory 


orchestra.. Daily band rehearsals under Patrick 
Conway. Dormitories, Associated with Ithaca Con- 
servatory of Music, Address 





THE CONWAY MILITARY BAND SCHOOL 
615 De Witt Park, ithaca, New York 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Founded 1884 


Trustees: 
Franklin H. Sargent, President 
Daniel Frohman John Drew 
Augustus Thomas Benj. F. Roeder 
*F 


TEACHERS’ SUMMER COURSE 
(Personal direction of the Established Faculty ) 
in Theatre Arts, Stage Crafts and Play Pro- 
ducing—July 16th to August 25th. 
Catalog of all Courses from Room 177-G, 
CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music 
Superior Courses in Piano, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Theory and All Branches 

of Instrumental and Vocal Music. 
Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees Granted. 
Superior Normal School. Students Prepared for 
Lyceum and Chautauqua Engagements. 

One hundred Artist Instructors, Students’ Orches- 
tras, Weekly Recitals, Lectures, Free and Partial 
Scholarships. Excellent dormitory. 

Send for free catalog and information. 

Address Secretary. 

American Conservatory of Music 


554 Kimball Building, Chicago, Ill. 
38th Annual Session begins Sept. 10, 1923 
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> HALIF 
ussian Schoo! 
of DANCING 
Art 

in 


Dancing | 

* L admire your energy and work. | 
ANNA_ PAVLOVA. | 

Catalog on Request. New Term Sept. 1 | 


163-165 West 57th Street, N. Y. 


ow 


I 

















Lyceum Arts Conservatory (inc.) 


ita- 





ll branches of Music and Dramatic Art 








Write for free 
1ildi 








idios, ‘Thester and Dormitories in our: own 
1 > heart * the eae Art Center. 
5 weeks, June 18—J 


 Deaskern St., Dept. 43, 7, IHinois. 


The hendeuy of Speech Arts ! 


tural course in Oratory, Platform _ Crasnet 

and Estheti om — Physical Culture. ¢ 

Resi lent and dz mupils, Summer c or 

Maud Gatchell Hicks, B. ‘L. na Director 
29 FAIRFIELD St., BOSTON, MAss 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres 
and Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 








Two-year intensive 
cational and cul- 
Art, Pantomir ne 












‘ith year. Degrees granted. Address HARRY 
SEYMOUR Ross, Dean, Huntington Cham- 
bers, Boston. 


Leland Powers School 


of the Spoken Word. Distinguished for the success 
of its graduates, For catalog address 
The Director, 
Massachusetts, Boston, Upper Fenway. 


Byron W. King’s School of Oratory 


Courses for Teachers. ELOCUTION AND 
SPEECH ARTS. Lyceum and Chautauqua 
Work. Speech defects, L. 





ice bee 


ii) of | | 








burgh, Pa., Mt. Oliver 
of ELOCUTION 
The National School and ORATORY 
Che oldest chartered School of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. Public Speaking. Physical Training. 
English, Dramatic Art, p -rofessional and Finishing 
Course. Dormitories. For Catalog, address D. C. SHOEMAKER, 











Prin., Pennsylvania, Philad 4010-12 Chestnut Street. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ART 
Felix Mahony, Pres. 


Interior Decoration: Costume, Commercial Poster & 
rextile Design. yy and Life, etc. Catalog. 


Connecticut Ave. and . St., Washington, D. C. 








and Arts in 


life 
New 


hom® 
pupils. 


onage. 


pearance. 








New York School of Music and Arts 


Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 


Most beautiful School of Music 
ideal 
overlooking the Hudson. 
for residence 


tages under proper chaper- 


Individual instruction. 
trance at any time. 
opportunities for public ap- 
Free classes. Di- 
plomas and teachers’ certifi- 
cates. Entertainment bureau. 


sucnsenaniad 


150 Riverside Drive, N.Y.City 


Courses: Music all branches 
including Public School. 
Drawing, Painting, Dancing, 
Dramatic Art. 


Celebrated Faculty: Ralfe L. 


location 
Real 


York’s advan- 


Sterner, voice — Salvatore 
FE Fucito, Caruso’s accompanist 
ne ° . 
nd coach— > 
Frequent and coach—Arthur Friedheim, 


piano—Paul Stoeving, violin— 
Frederick Riesberg, piano and 
many others. Illustrated cata- 
logue on request. 








An Institution of National Prominence 
Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees in 


EXPRESSION 


OPERA 


Unsurpassed facult 
renowned artists. Spectral courses for 
teachers and soloists leading to the 
Only Conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive Student 
Dormitories with exclusive use of buildings 


Fall term begins Sept,10. 
og describing this great institution and its many advantages, 


LANGUAGES 
DANCING 


MUSIC 


of more than 80 instructors, including many world 


Free Master School 


For illustrated 
address 


Dormitory reservations now. 


R. B. JONES, Registrar. 839 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 











Schoolottre Theatre 


Threshold Playhouse 
DIRECTORS 

CLARE TREE MAJOR GEORGE ARLISS 

WALTER HAMPDEN ELSIE FERGUSON 

ERNEST TRUEX FRANK CRAVEN 
Six months’ stock experience before orate. Beneing, 
fencing, voice develop ment, pantomime, espeare, ¢ 

Fall Course opens Oc tober ond, 
The Director’’ 
NEW YORK CITY 


talog address, ‘* 


S71 PO ; cveiiten 





SCHOOLS—st. 25 Years 
The Acknowledged Authority on 


ALVIEN 





Each department a large sc ie in DRAMATIC 
itse Academic, Technical anc 

Prac tic al raining. Students’ STAGES 
School Theatre and StockCo. Afford PHOTO-PLAY 
New York Appearances. Write for AND 


catalogue,mentioningstudy desired. 


R.C. IRWIN, Secretary [CANCE ARTS 








Ra Pi Hk beet 





Founded 1878. Theodore Thomas, First 
Musical Director. For the Higher 
Education in Music and Dramatic Art. 
Tnternationally Famous Faculty of Artist Teach- 
ers. Dormitories. For catalog address 


THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCINNATI 

















43 W. 72nd St., between B'way and Central Park West, New York 
SCHOOL 


N. e OF SPEECH 


The oldest and largest Univers’ 
Professional School of its ving” 
Courses in all phases of public speaking, 
interpretation, dramatics, debate, story 
telling, etc. Prepares its graduate: s for 
platform work or for teaching. "or Bul- 
letin address RALPH DENNIS, Director. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, School of Speech 

























1227 Elm St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
OTT School of Chautauqua 
and Lyceum Arts 


(Affiliated with the famous ray Chasapertiey of Music) 


Edward Amherst Ott, for the past 25 years 
associated with the Re sdpath Lyce an Doss au. 
Special training for the concert Platform, for Enter- 
tainers and Lecturers in the Lyceum and Ch: autauqua 
Music, Elocution, Impersonations, Nawelty-Features. 
Short cut to lucrative public profession 


| Address The Ott School of Chautauqua and Lyceum Arts 


515 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 





ampus Box anston, Illinois | 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
An Art Schoo! with unusual museum and library advant- 
ages. Correlated courses in all departments. Summer 
term begins July 2nd. Fall term begins Oct. Ist. 

Write Registrar for Catalog | 
Dept. 3 Michigan Avenue at Adams Street, Chicago 


Layton School of Art| 


Industrial Design, Advertising Design, Costume 
Design, Interior Design, Illustration and Normal Art. | 
Charlotte Russell Partridge, Director. 
ilwaukee, Wisconsin 

















BOSTON, MASS. 48th year begins Oct. Ist. 
SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS| 





} 
lustructors Drawing and Painting — Philip L. Hale, 
F. A. Bosley, W. James, L. P. Thompson, A. K. Cross; 
Modeling—Charles Grafly, F. W. Allen; Design—Henry 


Hunt Clark, A. J. Morse, G. J. Hunt. Scholarships 
Traveling Scholarships, For circular, address 


A. F. BROOKS, Manager 


and | 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS || 
AND CRAFTS, Inc. 


work 
in 


in 
Art, 


The school offers academic 
conjunction with the courses 
circular address. 

MISS KATHERINE B. CHILD, Director 
Room 409, 349 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 





For 











New York School of Fine and Applied Art 


New York, Paris & 
Register ncw, New York, Sept. Tth; 0 rs 12th. 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Circulars sent 











Address: 2239 Broadway, New York City 





The Williams School 
of Expression. 


a cand Dramatic Art 











{ Teachers’ Course, Lyceum Course nit 
| Dramatic C. omeee: Personal Cul | 
ture Course. Each with private  |jj|/| 
| instruction. Graduates eligible |} 
to teach in N. Y. State Public | 
Schools. Gymnasium: Little The- | 
atre. Catalog, 115 De Witt Park, Ithaca, 
W.¥. Summer courses begin June 4th and 
July 2nd, Fallterm opens Sept. 20, 
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PROFESSIONAL. SCHOOLS 





‘TWO-YEAR Normal Course for Directors of 
Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, 
Dancing Teachers and Swimming Instructors. 
Thorough preparation in all branches under strong 
faculty of experienced men and women. 

Our graduates are filling the most responsible posi- 
tions in the country. Frigh School graduates from 
accredited schools admitted without examination. 
Fine Dormitories for non-resident students. 


20th Session Opens Sept. 17, 1923 


We are now in ournew building in a fine residential 
section of Chicago—within walking distance of two 
of Chicago's finest Parks and of the Chicago Uni- 
versity Ne Ww gymnasiums—new classrooms and lab- 
oratories 1ew dormitory. All modern, up-to-date 
facilities and equipment. 


CHICAGO NORMAL 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


For illustrated catalog address 
Frances Musselman, Principal, 
Box 28, 026 Greenwood Ave., 

* Chicago, Illinois 
























PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Broad field for young women, offering attractive 
and varied positions, Qualitie 1 
directors of physical training in 
big demand, Three-ye ar diploma 
course, including summer course 
n Summer (¢ amp activities, with 
practical training in all forms 
‘ »yhysical exercise, recreation, 
a health education. School 
fiiliated with famousBattleCreek 
Sanitarium —superb equipment 
and faculty of specialists. Excel- 
lent opportunity for individual 
physical development. For Illus- 
trated Announcement, address 
Dean, 
KELLOGG SCHOOL 

OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Box 232 Battle Creek, Michigan 

















ITHACA SCHOOL of 
Physical Education 
DR. ALBERT H. SHARPE, Director 


Normal Course for Men 
£2 and Women—two ——— 






Graduates. eligible to 
teach in N, Y¥, State 
Public Schools, Athletic 
Coaching Course—one 
Large faculty including**Jack’ 
Moakley, head coach of 1920 
Olympic Team, _ Dormitories, 
Gymnasium, Athletic Field. 
Six-Week Summer Term = 
Cayuga Lake begins July 2nd. Fall te 

opens September Wth, 216 DeWitt Park, “ithaca, N.Y. 


year. 

















New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 

sith year, ‘its for physical education, recreation, 

playground, reconstruction work, Appointment bureau, 

14 dormitories and s« hool buildings on enclosed campus, 

Completely equipped 2~-acre camp on L, I, Sound, 
1466 Chapel! Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street 
For women 33rd year M der rn t ilding e, tw 
d three years. Present conditions crea great der 1 
for our graduates. rses in Med t nd Pl 





1 mer € I t 





HE SECRETARY 
for Physical 


The Sargent Scho iccsien 


Est alishs d 1881 Booklet on request 
D. A. SARGENT L. W. SARGENT 


Cambridge 38, Mass. 


The Marjorie Webster School 


of Expression and Physical Education 
2-year Normal cours: 1 r Professional course 
of 6 weeks ‘all te rm Se tom ber 17. Day and Night 
mitory. Catalogu 


ue 
1415-R Massachusetts Ave., 





Summer school 
school. Dor- 


N. W., Weibtagten, 


D. C. 








National Kindergarten 
and Elementary College 


Incorporated and Accredited 
A Non-Profit Institution 


Fine professional training in most 
recent developments in elemen- 
tary and kindergarten work cov- 
ering every phase of child life from 
infancy to eight years. 


Strong cultural courses. 
Practical experience in teaching. 


High official rating, and endorsements by 
educators, civic and community leaders. 

Fine social spirit and goodfellowship in 
six dormitories. 

Enthusiastic student body of 300. 


Continuous growth based upon the de- 
mand for its graduates during 37 years. 


High school graduates from ac- 
credited schools admitted without 
examination. 

Two and three year diplomas, 
four year degree. 


For Catalogue, Book of Views and 
Graduate Roster, address: 


President Edna Dean Baker 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
and ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 


Box 92, 2944 Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


























Preparation 
for College 
has become a highly 


cialized branch of 
education. 


spe 


Not all good schools 
are good preparatory 
schools, and the college 
trained staff of our 
School Department will 
be glad to help you 
make a wise choice. 


Please state the age of 
pupil, schooling to date, 
the college you have in 
mind, location, and ap- 
proximate amount of 
tuition. Enclose stamped 
return envelope and 
address :— 


The Director, School Department 


Tue Red Book Macazine 
33 West 42nd Street New York City 











COLUMBIA KINDERGARTEN and PRIMARY 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


Two-year course in the principles and practice of 
teaching Resident and day students. 
Sara K. Lippincott, Principal. 
Box R, 2108 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 





° , ° 
Miss Illman’s School for Kindergartners 
Junior, Senior and Graduate Courses. Primary Methods. 
Practice Kindergartens Home-like Students’ Residence. 
For particulars addre = 
LLMAN, Principal 


A. T. 
Box R, 4000 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS’ 
KINDERGARTEN - PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
Affiliated with New York University 
Student t E xceptional resid 
facilities. ller A 
Harriette Melis 
University Bldg., 





Washington Square, Ne 





Oberlin Kindergarten "im {Rawns scuoot 


Accredited, Two-year course, 
ten and e rimary Teaching. 
mission to our residence halls in order of application. 
Fall term opens Sept. 18, 1923. For catalog address 
| Miss Rose R. Dean, 125 Eim St. 


Prepares for Kindergar- 
Practice Teaching. Ad- 








Perry Kindergarten Normal School 

Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry. Thorough train- 

ing for Kindergarten, primary and playground posi- 
ons Enroll now fore ntrance in 1924. Send for book- 

let ‘Training Children.’ 

Harriot Hamblen Jones, Principal, 25 Huntington Ave., Room 316, Boston, Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


PESTALOEZ?- FROEBEL Mommy ol COLLEGE 
wingoranston Normal Col 

ke Michigan. 27th yea Pepens 
de pt: 1. Sines rearte n, 





Dormitory 
Diploma 2 ye "ars 
ground. Ce 


Registrar, 4s 1 Gi6.- 20 $e. Michigns Boulevard, chee, Ii. 


Sept. 18th. 
‘il, " Promary Ill, Play- 








THE FANNIE A. SMITH 
Kindergarten Training School 


Our graduates gt and. isi arses in theory and 
I tice, nus t ties tor pr : 








Br idgeport, Conn. 


ME DESIGN 


Send today for booklet telling all about Mr. Brown's 
*arisian course and the opportunities offered by this 
fascinating profession 


BROWN’S 


i x. Opt rtunit tor ta r te, 4 tal 
Fannie A. Smith, Principal, 1128 Iranistan Ave. 





COSTU) 


SALON 


STUDIOS 
620 Fifth Ave . - 


NEW YORK 





WORCESTER ‘DOMESTIC SCIENCE SCHOOL 





and tw ar Normal and Home-making courses. 

Tr: ains for teachers of cookery, sewing mi atrons, cdieti 
tiar Domestic Science training Red Cross 
or Graduates occupy exceptional positions Opens 
Oct. 2, 1923. A ss Veatrice Amos, Secretary, 158 Institute Road. 





SCHOOL OF NURSING 


2*9-year 
Cextbooks, 
reachers C¢ 


course open to High 
uniforms, allowance and Scholarship for 
illege provided. Class enters in September. 


The United Hospital, Port Chester, New York 


School Graduates. 





The Staten Island Hospital, New York 


Offers a complete course in nursing with allowance 
from start; $15 first year; $18 second year; $20 third 
year. Uniforms and books furnished; attractive 
nurses’ home; board and laundry. Nine hours per day. 





| by learning Nursing Profes- 
Serve eeniin sion. Excellent salaries for 

R graduates wit 
r smand than we can supply. 29th yr. 
study at this State Accredited xc hool 
Enjoyable schoc 


fe 
| CHICAGO MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 





more 
Paid while you 
Minimum:1y * 

» for catalog: —Dep 


yt HS. 
2814 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


entiens Park Maternity Hospital 
| Training school for Nurses, short course in obstetrics 
| to beginners or Post-graduates. Or affiliated 2-year Gen- 
eral course. Liberal allowance, room, board, washing. 


1902 S. Kedzie Ave. Chicago, Illinois 








ee M ae se 
Training School for Nurses Michael Reese 

| credited 3-year course. Entrance Requirements: Physi- 

| eal fitness, 4 years’ High School or its equivalent. Text- 

| books, uniforms, room, board and monthly allowance 

| during training. Student Loan Fund. 


Dept. (08, MiIcHaEL REESE HospitTat, Chicago, I! 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 





Home Economics 


Positions always open for graduates of our 
vcecredited Courses for Dietitians and Teachers; 
both fields offer excellent opportunities to ambi- 
tious young women. School affiliated with famous 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. Unexcelled laboratory 
facilities and unusual opportunity for practical 
experience. Inspiring college atmosphere; tuition 
and all expenses moderate. For illustrated Pros- 
pectus address Dean. 

Sanitarium School of Home Economics 
Box 333, Battle Creek, Michigan 











Beauty Culture 


it in a thoroughly practical short 
course. Positions awaiting grad- 
uates, or we will equip shop of 
>: your own if preferred. Home life 
accommodations provided. Write 
nearest branch for Booklet R 


MOLER 
SYSTEM OF COLLEGES 


Chicago, Illinois 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
AND SCIENCE — Chemistry—Pharmacy 3acteriology. 
Complete courses in Applied Sciences leading to recog- 
nized degrees Faculty nationally known Individual 
instruction Opportunities to earn expenses during 
course. Write for New Catalog. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

A recognized, 


Study OPTOMETRY joven zei 


well-paying profession. Our modern School of Optom: 

etry is chartered by the University of the State of 

N. ¥ [a meet requirements of every 
RITE for further information 


New Orleans, La. 
Atlanta, Georgia 








state. 


Rochester School of Optometry, 48 So. Washington St., Rochester, N.Y. 





Oct. ist, 1923 to 
June ist, 1924 
Electro-, Hydro- 

opportunity in treatment 


COURSE | IN PH YSIOTHERAPY 


= a 
nd Thermotherapy 
= ous and orthopaedic diseases. Early registration is advised. 
Board E xaminations. Cc r on request. 
Philadelphia Orthopedic Hospital and Infirmary for Nervous Diseases 
ith & Summer Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 


course in Massage 
Un . ualled « 








wish listed 
The Director, School 
Department 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
23 West 42nd Street New York City 


If you do not find the school you 


in these pages, write 











MISCELLANEOUS 


SPEECH DEFECTS 


4 private residential institute for the 
of Stammering, Stuttering, 
Monotonous Pitch, Attention Deafness and for those 
retarded in school because of cognate defects. Con- 
ducted by 

DR. FREDERICK MARTIN 
himself once a confirmed stammerer) 

Lecturer, Post Graduate Medical College and Hos- 
ital, New York City—Formerly Director of Speech 

mprovement, Board of Education, New York City 

Normal courses for Teachers of Speech Improvement. 

MARTIN perpen FOR SPEECH CORRECTION 

415 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 








| LEMASTER INSTITUTE 


correction | 
Lisping, Loss of Voice, | 








A modern, 


Industrial 


Excellent “equipment. 
Craftsmen. 
cation for Men and W 
Decoration, 





Bevier Memorial Building 





ROCHESTER 





ATHEN 


ROCHESTER. ATHENAEUM AND MECHANICS INSTITUTE] 
" Rochester, N. Y. 

well-equipped Institute offering Normal, 

tional and Professional Training for 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ARTS: 
Building, especié illy designed for and adapted to the finest type of 
THREE-YEAR COURSES: 
Architecture, 


7 ONE-YEAR COURSES: C 


WRITE Dept, B for new i 


39th Year 

Voca- 
Men and Women in | 
| 


Household Arts Applied Arts 


This department occupies the Bevier Me mortal Art | 
t Work 
Artists, De Fond rs and | 
Training in Art and Craft Edu- 
Commercial Illustration, Design and Interior'| 
Craft, Occupational Therapy, Costume Design. | 
Modeling and Pottery, Metal Work and Jewe Iry. | 
Modern Dormitory for Women | 
ustrated catalog and book of view 


AEUM AND MECHANICS INSTITUTE, 


Arts 


Instruction by professional 
Teacher 
omen 


lay 


State ur testred, 


Rochester, N. Y. | 











ATTEND 


chicago 
"Tech 


Train Under Practical M 
Faculty of experts. 20 years’ successful’ 
record. Location in America’s engineering 
center. New college building with modern facil- 
_ ‘Unusual opportunities to earn while learn- 
ng. Special preliminary education unnecessary. 


ARCHITECTURE DRAFTING 


ENGINEERING 


C1ViL* MECHANICAL STRUCTURAL 
Moderate fees. Graduate in shortest nog ag 
lege helps to positions. Chicago ‘“Tech’’ 
in big ¢ 1 * Write 1 for our 
Book,’’ 


DAY AND Chicago Technical College 


CLASSES 769 Chicago “Tech’’ Bidg. 
Convenient Chicago 
Study and 


Come to 
Chicago 
the city 





of 
“GO” 


“Blue 


__PracticeHours™ 
“men with training are in ~ de- 

ec tric: al mend. For more than a quarter 

a century, this school has 

been training men of ents and limited time, for the 
electrical industries. Condensed course in Electrical 


enables gradu- 
Engineering 


ates to secure 

good positions 

ana promotions. Theoretical and Practical Electricity 
Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Mechanical 
Drawing, Students construct dynamos, install wiring and 
test electrical machinery. Course with diploma complete 


n One Year 
Over 3000 men trained. Thoroughly 
equipped fireproof dormitories, dining | 
hall, faboes atories, shops. 
F ree catalog. 3lst year begins Sept .26,1923 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
116 TAKOMA AVE., WASHINGTON, D.c. 





Tri State College of Engineering 


Makes u a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical Engineer 
nm tr rs, 48 weeks each. No « ce examinations. High 
not required. C yact courses made up of 

ily Expenses low italog address 
500 Park Avenue, Angola, Ind. 





30 minutes from 

New York City 
Standard Electrical, Civil, Mechanical, Chemical and | 
Industrial Engineering ¢ ‘ourses completed in two years. 
No entrance examinations. Regular High School course 
in two years prepares for leading colleges. Bulletin 
free. Drawer 170, East Orange, New Jersey. 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
a> PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 A WEEK 
Three to_six months’ course. 
Motion Picture, Commer- 
cial, Portraiture. Practical 
— uction. Modern equipment. 
sk for Catalog No. 32. 
NM. ¥. INSTITUTE. of PHOTOGRAPHY | 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BROOKLYN 
141 W. 36 St. 630 So. Wabash Ave. 505 State St. | 











Book Magazine. 
of the country’s best. 


Professional schools of national reputation advertise in The Red 
In these pages you will find announcements 
If you need help in choosing a school to 


The New York 


ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


Established 1902 


Registered by State Department 
of Education 


The N. Y. Electrical School is the pioneer and 
premier school of the “Learn by Doing’’ method. 
When you have completed this Course you will 
be fully qualified to handle ALL branches of Elee- 
tricalindustry. The equipment of this school is 
unequalled and up-to-the-minute. Open all year. 


Send for catalogue. 


37 West 17th St. New York City 








—— 


 Calaadn School Mines 


Est 1872 ) Golden: 





* ~ ~~ 

Study Mining Engineering 
at the oldent, Mi Mining College in the United States, 
year’ 0 u ic 


located in 
reatest mining districts, where practically 
every ore is mines and smelted; 10 buildings, mine camp 
quipped for practical instruction. Tuition —_- Stude: nts in 
jemand. Four-year courses in Metal Mini Metallur 

gical Engineering, Chemical, Me chanical, rs ‘ivil, 


ug the fresman class. 
umn Term B: 


| School of Mines, P. 0. fe RB Goiden, Colorado 


Sci tans 














technical school with 4-year c 
lt a al, and Geological Engineering 
yng faculty consisting largely of 

nt equipment. Classes not over ed. ¢ notably 
" , dry, and healthful. Near metal I mining districts. 
Field work throughout regu _ seme attend- 
nce required. Low nor itories, 


Write for — E.H. WELLS. al ‘Socorro, NewMexico 


South Dakota School of Mines 


A State institution_in a 
the beautiful Black Hills) with unsurpassed field 
facilities, Courses in Mining, Metallurgical, 
Chemical, Civil, and Electrical Engineering. Good 
laboratories and library and staff of experie mood 
technical men. Tuition exceptionally low. 
particulars address President, SOUTH DAKOTA STATE 
SCHOOL OF MINES, Box Q, Rapid City, S. 0, 


“sed 








mountainous ¢ ountry 

















train you for your life's work, we will gladly put our intimate 
knowledge at your disposal. Most of these schools accept pupils at 
several times during the year and others you may enter any day. 
Please tell us your exact age, education and location of school 
wished. Enclose stamped return envelope, and address:— 





Men and Women 


WANTED To Learn Photography! 


Photographers and Photo-Engravers 
earn $200 to $500 per month. The field is 


uncrowded. Learn these profitable and fascinating 
professions. Taught by largest and best college of 
its kind in the world. Established over 30 years. 
Demand for our graduates far exceeds supply. Good 
positions secure Tuition and living expenses low. 
Write today for free 
Get this FREE Book ! beautifully illustrated 
book describing wonderful opportunities in this fiel 


Minois College of Photography, Box 673, Effingham, if. 


Director, School Department 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street New York City 
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LES POUDRES 


oeCOO Tl Y 


PARIS 


C7 She ravishing allure of lovel uy 
skin, the 27. +s rhhe char 72 of 
radic mntly glow ing. Mesh tones 
or tH rig Oo, Ll, assic tvory pallor. 
at is Hy e CC y ry Face Powder 
which imparts this ideal izing 
beauty fo every woman —1& 
adds still gre sater charm to the 
lovelie: st faces COTY Tale 
Powder. : its exquisite comble~ 
ment, is the supreme. toilette 
powder of Lingering berfuume 


THE ART OF US owl POW DER’ 





a guide | to the accen 7 of~ 

P fa reque. sl 
= OT Yi NC. 

L 74 1 Tvenue, New York 











TALCUM~IN WHITE & ROSE COTY FACE POWDER IN EIGHT TRUE SHADES , 

















Anaxagoras 
Invented the 
Hunger Strike 


NAXAGORAS is, of 
course, the name of 
another B. C. Greek who 
did something worth while. 
Look him up. You will 
find among other things he 
didn’t make his philosophy 
pay and decided to starve 
himself to death. He kept 
at it for about a week and 
then changed his mind. 
What bothered his old gray 
head was that the self-tor- 
ture affected his brain and 
he couldn’t think properly. 
It was all right for his flesh 
to waste away, or for his 
blood to dry up, and _ his 
bones to get brittle, but 
when it came to his men- 
tality being disturbed, An- 
axagoras decided that was 
carrying a joke too far. 
Turning to a friend, he said: ‘Those 
who have occasion for a lamp, supply it 
with oil.” And he began again to take a 
little nourishment. Later on when he had 
a spare moment to meditate about his es- 
capade, he remarked: “My offense was 
not my own alone; it seemed I had made 
it an offense toall my loved ones and 
friends.” 





Plutarch, unfortunately, does not finish 


the incident. The inference is fairly plain, 
however, that Anaxagoras reasoned that he 
ought to leave his family and friends a 
greater heritage than starvation. Many 
men live in opulence today and die tomor- 
row in penury. Don’t be an Anaxagoras! 
Life insurance will provide against an of- 
fense to the loved ones. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


VS fs 27 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD 4 
Pr; aent 





HOME OFFICE: NEWARK 
New Jersey 


If Every Wife Knew What Every Widow Knows—Every Husband Would Be Insured 
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Film Star 


Photograph by Melbourne Spurr, Los Angeles 


PATSY RUTH MILLER 
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JANE COWL 
in “Romeo and Juliet”’ 
Photo by Alfred Cheney Johnston, New York 


























JEANNE GORDON 
Metropolitan Opera Star 
Photograph copyright by Mishkin, New York 
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as MARIAN COAKLEY 
se m “Barnum Was Right” 


4 Photo by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 
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EVELYN CAMPBELL 
in ““Ziegfeld Follies" 


Ihoto by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 
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MADGE NORTH 
in “Greenwich Village Follies’’ 
Photo by Edwin Bower Hesser, Los Angeles 


























The Lighted (andle 


By AANGELO PATRI 


Decoration by Joun Scott WILLIAMS 


“tae Boy who lives in our house is very much like other boys save for one thing: he 
“has a way with him.” He dubs his lessons, gets late-slips, makes the swimming 
team, and receives the bare passing-mark that permits him to go from grade to grade. 

Yet, from his grandmother who adores him, to the French teacher who flunks him, 
everybody is his friend. If there is a dog on the horizon, he finds his way to the Boy’s 
side. The little Busters and Buddies swarm up his back and cling to his hands as he 
passes. The motorman makes a place for him and chats jovially all the way. Peanut 
John has a wider smile for him, and a fuller sack, than for any of the others. He is the 
poorest swimmer on the team, but they would never think of starting without him. 

“He will never take a first, of course,” smiled his schoolmaster, “but he has a candle 
lighted in the soul of him that will draw the love of people to him; they will follow 
him; his light will lead them. Pray that he will win in the struggle to carry it.” 

I sighed as I thougnt of the long years of effort ahead of the Boy. Would he be 
able to hold out? A man has to endure so much, fight so hard, hide so much pain and 
discouragement, if he is to carry the shining light in his soul. Then I remembered I had 
met and touched hands with many men and women who had kept their candles burn- 
ing. Many times I had renewed my faith and warmed my heart in their steady glow. 

There is a bookman who has traveled from city to city these thirty years, selling 
books. He believes that to be his life work, but we who buy his wares know better. 
It was not the books he sold us that made him a part of our lives; it was the rich es- 
sence of living that he brought to us who might otherwise have missed it. 


And there is a little bent old man who flits from office to office with a scarred 
leather bag. He sells rubber stamps. Once the bag was new, the business strong, a 
family flourished about him. But that was long ago. Now we know that the thirty 
cents for the little stamp and the sixty cents for the bigger one will carry him for today, 
and that tomorrow he will flit to another office, deliver another stamp or two, collect 
his few pennies and another day’s living. 

Still, he’s the richest man in town. He owns all of us. For none other are the 
smiles so hearty; toward none other are so many welcoming hands outstretched. Sorrow 
has grayed his head but his unfailing faith in the ultimate rightness of things has kept 
his candle burning until, to us, he has become a very acolyte. 

You who go up and down selling books and needles and shoes and strange machines 
and sweets and toys, you who serve the needs of men—you carry a bigger, richer “line,” 
which we who wait your coming could ill afford to miss. We look for it first. If it is 
there, shining through the soul of you, greeting us in your smile, the tone of your voice, 
the grasp of your hand, it swings wide the door of our hearts, lights up the innermost 
crannies, and you enter to stay as long as your candle burns. 
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Friendship 
EDGAR A. GUEST 


Decoration by ARTHUR E. BECHER 


OU do not need a score of men to laugh and sing with you; 

You can be rich in comradeship with just a friend or two. 
You do not need a monarch’s smile to light your way along; 
Through weal or woe a friend or two will fill your days with song. 


So let the many go their way, and let the throng pass by; 

The crowd is but a fickle thing which hears not when you sigh. 
The multitude is quick to run in search of favorites new, 

And all that man can hold for grief is just a friend or two. 


When winds of failure start to blow, you'll find the throng has gone— 
The splendor of a brighter flame will always lure them on; 

But with the ashes of your dreams, and all you hoped to do, 

You'll find that all you really need is just a friend or two. 


You cannot know the multitude, however hard you try: 

It cannot sit about your hearth; it cannot hear you sigh; 

It cannot read the heart of you, or know the hurts you bear; 
Its cheers are all for happy men and not for those in care. 


So let the throng go on its way and let the crowd depart; 

But one or two will keep the faith when you are sick at heart; 
And rich you'll be, and comforted, when gray skies hide the blue, 
If you can turn and share your grief with just a friend or two. 
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My wite asked me to do this 


ow I offer you a new delight—an olive oil shampoo 
: & 


By V.K. CASSADY, B.S., M.S., Chief Chemist 


someone would invent a 
shampoo that would not 
leave hair dry and brittle. She 
said all women wanted it. And 
asked me to try my hand—I am 
chief chemist at Palmolive. 

Now I have one— Olive Oil as 
advised by world authorities on 
hair beauty. 





I should esteem it a favor for 
you to test it. And then togive 
me your opinion. 


A more gentle way 


fay) I found that most shampoos were 
too harsh; that while they cleaned 















= they took the life and lustre from 
the hair. Scores of women told 


My wife told me she wished A¥e& 
\¥ 


% me this. And, too, famous 
specialists of the scalp. So I 
set out to perfect a thorough 
cleanser, yet one mild and gentle, 
which would leave that dainty 
sheen which adds so to one’s 
charm. 
A scientific creation 


Thousands of women, many 
famous beauties, have written 
me already. They say results are 
a revelation. 

Your hair clean. 

The scalp tingling—dandruff-free 
and healthy. 

Yet—gleamingly, gloriously alive, 
immediately after a shampoo! 

I think you will thank me for 
offering this scientific way to you: 


PALMOLIVE 
























SHAMPO Ou... 
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PLDEG REELED MELD ELE LIE DEREL IS DEDEDE ORES ON 
‘6 99 N 
Ignorance, Madam ; 
i 
| gy apres years ago I was employed like to know.” And the famous man 
by a gentleman whose income was asked for books on Abraham Lincoln, © 
exactly one hundred times as large as about whom he confessed he knew 
mine. The first interview in his office very little but wanted to know more. 
was crisp and to the point. In contrast with these successful 
“Don’t get into the habit of agree- gentlemen are two New York friends 
ing with me,” he said positively. “I of mine, not so noted. One is ticket- 
can find plenty of men who will stand taker in a theater; the other travels 
around and say, ‘Yes, yes. What I fora silk concern. The motto of each 
need is some one to say,‘No,no, when is: “Concede nothing. Ask no ques- 
I'm wrong, and stick to it.” tions. Put up a stiff bluff and bull it 
Some months later a discussion arose through.” 
on a matter with which I was some- I think the rich man or the famous 
what familiar. I took him at his word man, meeting them incogriito, might be 
and disagreed, but he was sure of his a little embarrassed at their complete 
ground and overruled me. and unqualified self-assurance. For 
The next morning the telephone in wise old Samuel Johnson they would 
my boarding-house rang at about eight- feel contempt; he committed the unfor- 
fifteen. The caller was my boss. givable sin, according to their code. 
“I have been thinking over that It was at a dinner-party, you re- 
‘ matter,” he said, “and I just want to member. The lady on his right asked 
| say that you were right and I was the Doctor how he had happened to 
{ wrong.” make a ridiculous mistake in the defini- 
4 I have talked with one of the richest tion of a certain word in his dictionary. 
< men in the world, and one of the most “Ignorance, madam,” he responded 
{ famous. In the course of the con frankly, “pure ignorance.” 
‘s-versation, each of them said frankly My wise New York friends would 
S and unhesitatingly: “I don’t know.” never be trapped into any such damag- 
» “Everybody tells me we've got to ing admission. They know every- * 
* get back to normal,” said the rich man, _ thing. % 
’ wrinkling his brows like a schoolboy Everything except this—that about @ 
_ puzzling over a problem in arithmetic. the biggest three words a big man can 9) 
“What's normal? That's what Id _ use are: “I don’t know.” x 
PON ONAN AOD NADI) 
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“Mr. Jollyco, excuse me, sir, but I understand you 
have specified Ivory Soap for washing the ofhce 
linoleums. Don't you think that's pretty expensive 


‘I've done that, Jimpson, because the linoleum 
manufacturers wrote me last week that strong soaps 
rot the fibre base and soon ruin the linoleum itself 
They have tested every soap on the market and found 
that Ivory is one of the very few soaps they are will- 
ing to recommend. So I guess we'll save money in 
the end.” 


“Well, that’s certainly news tome, sir. I supposed 
any soap was good enough for linoleums 

No, Mr. Jollyco is right. Linoleums are very sen 
Sitive to soap Ivory is the on/y generally known 
soap that appears on the approved list. We'll be 
glad to show you the evidence. 


“I'm terribly sorry to have kept you 
waiting, Jane,’’ Mrs. Jollyco ts say- 
ing, ‘but Elektra is ill and I've been 
washing the luncheon dishes.” 

“T've just been through the same 
experience for a week,’’ replies Mrs 
Latham. ‘“‘And just look at my 
hands! Did you ever see anything so 
red and rough?’ 





The Red Book Magazine 


“Why, Jane, dear, how awful! I 
never have to worry about my hands 
—see how smooth they are! Of 
course, we always use Ivory Soap for 
dishes. It seems to prevent any of 
that roughness or redness.” 

“Well, of all things! I never 
thought of that.” 








To assure protection to all things 


that need summer cleaning 


Women who take good care of 
their sensitive skin know that Ivory 
Soap isa faithful protector against 
the glare of summer suns. 


The purity that makes Ivory thus 
beneficent for tender skin also ren- 
ders it kind to delicate garments 
and to all those hangings and 
household furnishings which so 
readily collect the dust that swirls 
through summer’s open windows. 

A special large size for 

protection and economy 

For the washing of ‘all such 
things—silks, sheer cotton voiles 
and dimities, delicate-hued blouses 
and skirts, summer chintzes, table- 
linens and bed-spreads—a special 
laundry size of Ivory is made. 


This fine, big cake of Ivory is 
exactly the same soap as the Ivory 
you use on your face—pure, mild, 
gentle, white. 





Indeed, it is as fine a -_—_ as 
skill can make and money can buy, 


IVORY 
99 4 / % PURE 


P 


yet it is economical enough for 
general household use! 


Harsh soap is destructive to 
fine fabrics and tender hands 


Harsh soap is destructive to linens and 
cretonnes and silks. Harsh soap 
shrinks and mats delicate woolen fab- 
rics. Harsh soap soon ruins varnished 
surfaces and linoleums. And when you 
use harsh soap for washing dishes, you 
know only too well what happens to the 
tender skin of your hands. 


So it is only natural that, in seeking 
a means of protection both for these 
precious possessions and for your 
hands, you should turn with confidence, 
like so many millions of other women, 
to Ivory Soap. 


May we suggest, therefore, that when 
you buy the smaller size of Ivory for 
your toilet and bath, you also buy, for 
both protection and economy in your 
general cleaning, several cakes of the 
large size, also? 

We have published a booklet called 
“Unusual Uses of Ivory Soap.” We 
shall be glad to send you a copy free. 
A post-card will bring it. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


SOAP 
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Edith Wharton! 
There's a name that 
will live in the liter- 
ary history of Amer- 
ica. Everyone remem- 
bers her great novels 
‘The House of AGrth,” 
“Ethan Frome,” 
“The Age of Innocence,” 
which won the fa- 
mous Pulitzer “Prize 
as the best Ameri- 
can novel of its year, 
“Glimpses of the -Noon,” 
and latterly, 
“The Old Maid,” 
published in The 
Red Book Magazine. 
From her old-world 
garden in Provence, 
Nirs. Wharton writes 
masterworks 
that have established 
her as the’worlad’s 
greatest living woman 
novelist. And in her 
own opinion Mrs. 
Wharton has never 
done anything more 
satisfying than this 
story of Charles 
Hazeldean’s wife. 
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ew Years Day 


By EDITH WHARTON 


“@ HE was bad—always. They used to meet at the Fifth Avenue 

Hotel,” said my mother, as if the scene of the offense added 

to the culpability of the couple whose past she was revealing. 

Her spectacles slanted on her knitting, she dropped the words in 

a hiss that might have singed the snowy baby-blanket on which 

her indefatigable fingers were employed. (It was typical of my 

mother to be always engaged in benevolent actions while she 
uttered uncharitable words.) 

“They used to meet at the Fifth Avenue Hotel’’—how the pre- 

) ‘ision of the phrase characterized my old New York! A genera- 
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tion later, people would have said, in reporting an affair such as 
Lizzie Hazeldean’s with Henry Prest: “They met in hotels’—and 
today, who but a few superannuated spinsters, still feeding on the 
mummified venom secreted in their youth, would even be inter- 
ested in the tracing of such topographies? 

Life has become too telegraphic for curiosity to linger on any 
given point in a sentimental relation; and for that matter, as old 
Sillerton Jackson, in response to my mother, grumbled through 
his perfect “china set:” “Fifth Avenue Hotel? They might meet 
in the middle of Fifth Avenue nowadays, for all anybody cares.” 
All rights reserved. 39 
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But what a flood of light my 
mother’s tart phrase had suddenly 
focused on a small unremarked in- 
cident of my boyhood! 

The Fifth Avenue Hotel—Mrs. 
Hazeidean and Henry Prest: the 
conjunction of these names had 
the effect of arresting her darting 
talk on a single point of my mem- 
ory, as a searchlight suddenly 
checked in its gyrations is held 
motionless while one notes each of 
the unnaturally sharp and lustrous 
images in its circumscribed glare. 

At the time to which the vision 
in question belongs, I was a boy 
of twelve, at home from school 
for the holidays. My mother’s 
mother, Grandmamma Parrett, 
still lived in the house in West 
Twenty-third Street which Grand- 
papa had built in his pioneering 
youth, at a time when _ people 
shuddered at the thought of liv- 
ing north of Union Square—a 
time that Grandmamma and my 
parents looked back to with a 
joking incredulity as the years 
passed and the new houses ad- 
vanced steadily Park-ward, out- 
stripping the Thirtieth Streets, 
taking the Reservoir at a bound, 
and leaving us in what was al- 
ready, in my schooldays, a dull- 
ish backwater, between Aristox 
racy to the south and Money to 
the north. 

Even in my _ youth, fashion 
moved quickly in New York, 
and my infantile memory barely 
reached back to the time when 
Grandmamma, in lace _ lappets 
and creaking “moiré,” used to re- 
ceive on New Year's Day, sup 
ported by her handsome married 
daughters. As for old Sillerton 
Jackson, who, once a social cus- 
tom had dropped into disuse, al- 
ways affected never to have ob- 
served it, he stoutly maintained that 
the New Year’s Day ceremonial had 
never been taken seriously except 
among families of Dutch descent, 
and that that was why Mrs. Henry 
van der Luyden had clung to it, 
in a_ reluctant, half-apologetic 
way, long after her friends had 
closed their doors on the first of 
January, and the date had become 
a signal for the inaugurating of 
those out-of-town parties which are so often a useful pretext for 
absence when the unfashionable are celebrating their rites. 

Grandmamma, of course, no longer received. But it would 
have seemed to her an exceedingly odd thing to go out of town 
in winter, especially now that the New York houses were trop- 
ically warmed by the new hot-air furnaces, and searchingly il- 
luminated by gas chandeliers. No, thank you—no country winters 
for the chilblained generation of prunella sandals and low-necked 
sarcenet, who had been brought up in unwarmed and unlit houses, 
and shipped off to die in Italy when they proved unable to live 
in New York! Therefore Grandmamma, like most of her friends, 
remained in town on the first of January, and marked the day by 
a family reunion, a kind of supplementary Christmas—though 
to us juniors the absence of presents and plum-pudding made 
it but a pale and moonlike reflection of the Feast itself 

Still, it was welcome as a lawful pretext for overeating, daw- 
dling and looking out of the window—a Dutch habit still exten- 
sively practiced in the best New York circles. On the day in 
question, however, we had not yet placed ourselves behind the 
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She looked across at his white forehead, so smooth and impenetrable, and thought: 


ate-glass whence it would presently be so amusing to observe 
ihe funny gentlemen who trotted about, their evening ties hardly 
concealed behind their overcoat collars, darting in and out ol 
chocolate-colored house-fronts on their sacramental round of 
calls. We were still engaged in placidly digesting around the rav- 
aged luncheon-table when a servant dashed in to say that the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel was on fire! 

Oh, then the fun began—and what fun it was! For Grand- 
mamma’s house was just opposite the noble edifice of white 
marble which I associated with such deep-piled carpets, and such 
a rich sultry smell of anthracite and coffee, when I was bidder: 
to “step across” to summon a messenger-boy or buy a newspape! 
for my elders. 

The hotel. for all its sober state, was no longer fashionable 
No one. in my memory, had ever known anyone who went there 
it was frequented by “politicians” and “Westerners,” two classes 
of citizens whom my mother’s intonation always seemed to de 
prive of their vote by ranking them with illiterates and criminals 

But for that very reason there was all the more fun to b 
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‘Oh, God, it’s like a locked door. 


I shall dash my brains out against it some day!” 


expected from the calamity in question; for had we not, with 
nfinite amusement, watched the arrival, that morning, of monu- 
nental “floral pieces” and towering frosted cakes for the New 
Year’s Day reception? The event was a communal one. All 
he ladies who were the hotel’s “guests” were to receive together 
n the lace-curtained and heavily chandeliered public “parlors,” 
ind gentlemen with long hair, imperials and white gloves had been 
hastening since two o’clock to the scene of revelry. And now. 
thanks to the opportune conflagraticn, we were going to have 
he excitement not only of seeing the Fire Brigade in action (su- 
preme joy of the New York youngster), but of witnessing the 
flight of the ladies and their visitors, staggering out through the 
moke in gala array. 

The idea that the fire might be dangerous did not mar these 
pleasing expectations. The house was solidly built; New York’s 
nvincible Brigade was already at the door. in a glare of polished 
brass, coruscating helmets and horses shining like table-silver; 
and my tall cousin Hubert Wesson, dashing across at the first 
‘arm, had promptly returned to say that all risk was over, 
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though the two lower floors were so full of 
smoke and water that the lodgers, in some con- 
fusion, were being transported to other hotels. 
How, then, could a small boy see in the event 
anything but an unlimited lark? 

Our elders, once reassured, were of the same 
mind... As they stood behind us in the windows, 
looking over our heads, we heard chuckles of 
amusement mingled with ironic comment. 

“Oh, my dear, look—here they all come! 
The New Year ladies! Low-neck and short 
sleeves in broad daylight, every one of them! 
Oh, and the fat one with the paper roses in 
her hair—they are paper, my dear—off the 
frosted cake, probably! Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh!” 

Aunt Sabina Wesson was obliged to stuff her 
lace handkerchief between her lips, while her 
firm poplin-cased figure rocked with delight. 

“Well, my dear,’ Grandmamma gently re- 
minded her, “in my youth we wore low-necked 
dresses all day long and all the year round.” 

No one listened. My cousin Kate, who al- 
ways imitated Aunt Sabina, was pinching my 
arm in an agony of merriment. ‘Look at them 
scuttling! The parlors must be full of smoke. 
Oh, this one is still funnier, the one with the 
tall feather in her hair! Granny, did you wear 
feathers in your hair in the daytime? Oh, don’t 
ask me to believe it! And the one with the 
diamond necklace! And all the gentlemen in 
white ties! Did Grandpapa wear a white tie 
at two o’clock in the afternoon?” Nothing was 
sacred to Kate, and she feigned not to notice 
Grandmamma’s mild frown. 

“Well, they do in Paris, to this day, at wed- 
dings—wear evening clothes and white 
said Sillerton Jackson with authority 
Minnie Transome of Charleston 
at the Madeleine to the Duc de—” 

But no one listened even to Sillerton Jackson. 
One of the party had abruptly exclaimed: ‘Oh, 
there’s a lady running out of the hotel who’s 
not in evening dress!” 

The exclamation caused all our eyes to turn 
toward the person indicated, who had just 
reached the threshold;.and some one added in 
an odd voice: ‘Why, her figure looks like 
Lizzie Hazeldean’s—” 

A dead silence followed. The lady who was 
not in evening dress paused, and standing on 
the doorstep with lifted veil, faced our window. 
Her dress was dark and plain—almost conspicu- 
ously plain—and in less time than it takes to 
tell, she had put her hand to her heavy veil 
and pulled it down over her face. But my 
young eycs were keen and farsighted; and in 
that hardly perceptible interval I had seen a 
vision. Was she beautiful—or was she only 
some one apart? I felt the shock of a small 
pale oval, dark eyebrows curved with one sure 
stroke, lips made for warmth, and now drawn 

up in a grimace of terror; and it seemed as if the mysterious 
something, rich, secret and insistent, that broods and murmurs 
behind a boy’s conscious thoughts, had suddenly peered out at 
me. As the dart reached me, her veil dropped. 

“But it zs Lizzie Hazeldean,” Aunt Sabina gasped. She had 
stopped laughing and her crumpled handkerchief fell to the carpet. 

“Lizzie—Lizzie?” The name was echoed over my head with 
varying intonations of reprobation, dismay and half-veiled malice. 

Lizzie Hazeldean? Running out of the Fifth Avenue Hotel on 
New Year’s Day with all those dressed-up women? But what 
on earth could she have been doing there? No; nonsense! It 
was impossible. ... . 

“There’s Henry Prest with her,” continued Aunt Sabina in a 
precipitate whisper. 

“With her?” some one gasped; and, “Oh—” 
with a shudder. 

The men of the family said nothing, but I saw Hubert Wes- 
son’s face crimson with surprise. Henry Prest! Hubert was 
forever boring us youngsters with his Henry Prest! That was 


ties,” 
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my mother cried 
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the kind of chap he meant to 
be at thirty; in his eyes 
Henry Prest embodied all the 
manly graces. Married? No, 
thank you! That kind of 
man wasn’t made for the do- 
mestic yoke. Too fond of 
ladies’ society, Hubert hinted 
to us with his undergraduate 
smirk; and handsome, rich, 
independent —an__ all-round 
sportsman, good horseman, 
good shot, crack yachtsman 
(had his pilot’s certificate, 
and always sailed his own 
sloop, whose cabin was full 
of racing trophies); gave the 
most delightful little dinners, 
never more than six, with 
cigars that beat old Beau- 
fort’s; was awfully decent to 
the younger men, chaps of 
Hubert’s age included—and 
combined, in short, all the 
qualities, mental and _ physi- 
cal, which make up, in such 
eyes as Hubert’s, that oracu- 
lar and irresistible figure, the 
man of the world. “Just the 
fellow,” Hubert always sol- 
emnly concluded, “that I 
should go straight to if ever 
I got into any kind of row 
that I didn’t want the family 
to know about;” and our 
blood ran pleasantly cold at 
the idea of our old Hubert’s 
ever being in such an un- 
thinkable predicament. 

I felt sorry to have missed 
a glimpse of this legendary 
figure; but my gaze had been 
enthralled by the lady, and 
now the couple had van- 
ished in the throng. 

The group in our window 
continued to keep an embar- 
rassed silence. They looked 
almost frightened; but what 
struck me even more deeply 
was that not one of them 
looked surprised. Even to 
my boyish sense it was clear 
that what they had just seen 
was only the confirmation of 
something they had long been 
prepared for. At length one 
of my uncles emitted a whis- 
tle, was checked by a severe 
glance from his wife, and 
muttered, “I'll be damned!” 
Another uncle began an un- 
heeded narrative of a fire at 
which he had been present in 
his youth, and my mother 
said to me severely: “You 
ought to be at home prepar- 
ing your lessons—a big boy 
like you!”—a remark so obviously irrelevant that it served only 
to give the measure of her agitation 

“T don’t believe it,” said Grandmamma, in a low voice of warn- 
ing, protest and appeal. I saw Hubert steal a grateful look at her. 

But nobody else heeded her; every eye still strained through 
the window.  Livery-stable “hacks,” of the old blue-curtained 
variety, were driving up to carry off the fair fugitives; for the 
day was bitterly cold, and lit by one of those harsh New York 
suns of which every ray seems an icicle. Into these ancient ve- 
hicles the ladies, now recovering their composure, were piling 
themselves and their removable possessions, while their kid-gloved 
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callers (‘So like. the White Rabbit!” Kate exulted) appeared 


and reappeared in the doorway, gallantly staggering under bags, 


reticules, bird-cages, pet dogs and heaped-up finery. But to all 
this—even I, a little boy, was aware—nobody in Grandmamma’s 
window paid the slightest attention. The thoughts of one and all 
with a mute and guarded eagerness, were still following the move 
ments of those two figures which were so obviously unrelated 
to the rest of the flying throng. The whole business—discovery 
comment and silent visual pursuit—could hardly, all told, have 
filled a minute, perhaps not as much; before the sixty seconds 
were over, Mrs. Hazeldean and Henry Prest had been lost in 























By Edith Wharton 


Lizzie found herself abruptly face to face with Sabina Wesson. 
After all, it all depended on what Mrs. Wesson had seen, and what line she meant to take. 


the crowd, and while the hotel continued to empty itself into 
the street, had gone their joint or separate ways. But in my 
grandmother’s window the silence was unbroken. 

“Well, it’s over; here are the firemen coming out again,” said 
some one at length. 

We youngsters were all alert, at that; yet I felt that the 
grown-ups lent but a half-hearted attention to the splendid sight 
which was New York’s only pageant: the piling of scarlet 
ladders on scarlet carts, the leaping up on the engine of the 
helmeted flame-fighters, and the disciplined plunge forward of 
each pair of broad-chested black steeds, as one after another the 
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chariots of fire rattled away. 
Silently, almost morosely, we 
withdrew to the drawing-room 
hearth—where, after an inter- 
val of languid monosyllables, 
my mother, rising first, slipped 
her knitting into its bag, 
and turning on me with re- 
newed severity, said: “This 
racing after fire-engines is 
what makes you too sleepy to 
prepare your lessons!’’—a com- 
ment so wide of the mark that 
once again I perceived, with- 
out understanding, the extent 
of the havoc wrought in her 
mind by the sight of Mrs. 
Hazeldean and Henry Prest 
coming out of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel together. 

It was not until many years 
later that chance enabled me 
to relate this fugitive impres- 
sion to what preceded and 
came after it 


Chapter Two 
RS. HAZELDEAN paused 
on the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Madison Square. 
The crowd attracted by the 
fire still enveloped her; it was 
safe to halt and take breath. 

Her companion, she knew, 
had taken the opposite direc- 
tion. Their movements, on 
such occasions, were as well- 
ordered and as promptly exe- 
cuted as those of the New 
York Fire Brigade; and after 
their precipitate descent to the 
hall, the discovery that the po- 
lice had barred their usual 
exit, and the quick, “You're all 
right?” to which her imper- 
ceptible nod had: responded, 
she was sure he had turned 
down Twenty-third Street to- 
ward Sixth Avenue. 

“The Parretts’ windows were 
full of people,” was her first 
thought. 

She dwelt on it a moment, 
and then reflected: ‘Yes, but 
in all that crowd and excite- 
ment nobody would have been 
thinking of me!” 

Instinctively she put her 
hand to her veil, as though re- 
calling that her features had 
been exposed when she ran 
out, and unable to remember 
whether she had covered them 
or not. 

“What a fool I am! _ It 
can’t have been off my face 
for more than a second—” But immediately afterward another 
disquieting possibility assailed her. “I’m almost sure I saw Sil- 
lerton Jackson’s head in one of the windows, just behind Sabina 
Wesson’s. No one else has that particularly silvery gray hair.” 
She shivered, for everyone in New York knew that Sillerton 
Jackson saw everything, and could piece together seemingly 


Well, perhaps that was better. 


unrelated fragments of fact with the ingenuity of a skilled china- 
mender. 

Meanwhile, after sending through her veil the circular glance 
which she always shot about her at that particular corner, she 
had begun to walk up Broadway. She walked well—fast, but 
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not too fast; easily, assuredly, with the air of a woman who 
knows that she has a good figure, and expects rather than fears 
to be recognized. But under this external appearance of ease 
she was covered with cold beads of sweat 

Broadway, as was to be expected at that hour, and on that day, 
was nearly deserted; the promenading public was slowly pouring 
up and down Fifth Avenue 

“Luckily there was such a crowd when we came out of the 
hotel that no one could possibly have noticed me,” she murmured 
again, reassured by the sense of having the long thoroughfare to 
herself. Composure and presence of mind were so necessary to 
a woman in her situation that they had become almost second 
nature to her, and in a few minutes her thick, uneven heartbeats 
began to subside and to grow steadier. As if to test their regu- 
larity, she paused before a florist’s window, and looked appreci- 
atively at the jars of roses and forced lilac, the compact bunches 
of lilies-of-the-valley and violets, the first pots of close-budded 
azaleas. Finally she opened the ‘shop-door, and after examining 
the Jacqueminots and Maréchal Niels, selected with care two 
perfect specimens of a new silvery-pink rose, waited for the florist 
to wrap them in cotton-wool, and slipped the long stems into 
her muff for more complete protection 

“Tt’s so simple, after all,” she said to herself as she walked on. 
“T'll tell him that as I was coming up Fifth Avenue from Aunt 
Cecilia’s, I heard the fire-engines turning into Twenty-third 
Street, and rushed after them. Just what /e would have done 
—once,” she ended on a sigh. 


T Thirty-first Street she turned the corner with a quicker 
4% step. The house she was approaching was low and narrow; 
but the Christmas holly still glistening between frilled curtains, the 
well-scrubbed steps and shining bell and doorknob, gave it. a 
welcoming air. From garret to basement it looked like the abode 
of a happy couple. 

As Lizzie Hazeldean reached the door, a curious change came 
over her. She was conscious of it at once—she had so often 


said to herself, as her little house rose before her: “It makes me 
feel younger when I turn the corner.” And it was true even 
today. In spite of her agitation, she was aware that the lines 


between her eyebrows were smoothing themselves out, and that 
a kind of inner lightness was replacing the heavy tumult of her 
breast. The lightness revealed itself in her movements, which 
grew as quick as a girl's as she ran up the steps. She rang twice— 
it was her signal—and turned an unclouded smile on her elderly 
parlor-maid 

“Is Mr. Hazeldean in the library, Susan? I hope you've kept 
up the fire for him.” 

“Oh, yes ma'am. But Mr. Hazeldean’s not in,” said Susan, 
returning the smile respectfully 

“Not in? With his cold—and in this weather!” 

“That's what I told him, ma’am. But he just laughed—” 

“Just laughed? What do you mean, Susan?” Lizzie Hazeldean felt 
herself turning pale. She rested her hand quickly on the hall table 

“Well, ma’am, the minute he heard the fire-engines, off he 
rushed like a boy. It seems the Fifth Avenue Hotel’s on fire; 
there’s where he’s gone.” 

The blood left Mrs. Hazeldean’s lips; she felt it shuddering 
back to her heart. But a second later she spoke, spoke in a tone 
of natural kindly impatience. 

“What madness! How long ago—can you remember?”  In- 
stantly she felt the possible imprudence of the question, and 
added: “The doctor said he ought not to be out more than a 
quarter of an hour, and at the sunniest time of the day.” 

“T know that, ma’am, and so I reminded him. But he’s been 
gone nearly an hour, I should say.” 

A sense of deep fatigue overwhelmed Mrs. Hazeldean. She 
felt as if she had walked ten miles against an icy gale: her breath 
came laboriously. 

“How could you let him?” she wailed; then, as the parlor- 
maid again smiled respectfully, she added: “Oh, I know—some- 
times one can’t stop him. He gets so restless, being shut up with 
these long colds.” 

“Oh, that’s what J do feel, ma’am.” 


N ISTRESS and maid exchanged a glance of sympathy, and 

Susan was emboldened to suggest, “Perhaps the outing will 
do him good,” with the tendency of her class to encourage favored 
invalids in disobedience. 

Mrs. Hazeldean’s look grew severe. “Susan! I’ve often warned 
you against talking to him in that way—” 

Susan reddened, and assumed a pained expression. “How can 
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you think it, ma’am? Me that never say anything to anybody, 
as all in the house will bear witness!” 

Her mistress made an impatient movement. ‘Oh, well, I dare 
say he wont be long. The fire’s over.” 

“Ah—you knew of it too, then, ma’am?” 

“Of the fire? Why, of course. I saw it, even—” Mrs. Hazel- 
dean smiled. “I was walking home from Washington Square— 
from Miss Cecilia Winter’s—and at the corner of Twenty-third 
Street there was a huge crowd, and smoke. It’s odd that 
I shouldn’t have run across Mr. Hazeldean.” She looked limpidly 
at the parlor-maid. “But then, of course, in all that crowd and 
confusion—” 

Halfway up the stairs, she turned to call back: “Make up a 
good fire in the library, please, and bring the tea up there. It’s 
too cold in the drawing-room.” 

The library was on the upper landing. She went in, drew the 
parcel from her muff, tenderly unswathed the two roses, and put 
them in a glass on her husband’s writing-table. In the doorway 
she paused to smile at this touch of summer in the firelit, wintry 
room; but a moment later her frown of anxiety deepened again. 
She stood listening intently for the sound of a latchkey; then, 
hearing nothing, passed on to her bedroom. ee 

It was a rosy room, hung with one of the new gay English 
chintzes, which also covered the deep sofa, and the bed with its 
rose-lined pillow-covers. The carpet was cherry red, and the 
toilet-table ruffled and looped like a ball-dress. Ah, how she and 
Susan had ripped and sewn and hammered and pieced together 
old scraps of lace and ribbon and muslin, in the making of that 
airy monument! For weeks after the room was done over, her 
husband never came into it without saying: “I can’t think how 
you managed to squeeze it all out of that last check of your 
stepmother’s.” 

On the dressing-table Lizzie Hazeldean noticed a florist’s box, 
one end of which had been cut open to give space to the long 
stems of a bunch of roses. She snipped the string, and extracted 
an envelope which she flung into the fire, without so much as a 
glance at the card within. Then she pushed the box aside, and 
after rearranging her dark hair before the mirror, carefully ar- 
rayed herself in a loose garment of velvet and lace which lay out- 
spread on the sofa, beside her high-heeled slippers and stockings 
of open-work silk. She had been one of the first women in New 
York to have tea every afternoon at five, and to put off her 
walking-dress for a tea-gown. 


Chapter Three 


IZZIE HAZELDEAN returned to the library, where the 

newly fed fire sent a bright blaze through the twilight. It 
flashed on the bindings of her husband’s many books, and she 
smiled absently at the welcome it held out. A latchkey rattled 
below-stairs, and she heard her husband’s step, and the sound of 
his cough in the hall. 

“What madness—what madness!” she murmured. 

Slowly—oh, how slowly for a young man!—he mounted the 
stairs, and still coughing, came into the library. She ran to him 
and flung herself on his breast. 

“Charley! How could you? In this weather? It’s nearly 
dark!” ‘ 

His long, thin face lit up with a deprecating smile. “I suppose 
Susan’s betrayed me, eh? Don’t be cross. You've missed such 
a show! The Fifth Avenue Hotel’s been on fire.” 

“Yes; I know.” She paused, just perceptibly. “I didn’t miss 
it—I rushed across Madison Square for a look at it myself.” 

“You did? You were there, too? What fun!” The idea ap- 
peared to fill him with boyish amusement. 

“Naturally I was! On my way home from Cousin Cecilia’s.” 

“Ah, of course. I’d forgotten you were going there. But how 
odd that we didn’t meet!” 

“If we had, I should have dragged you home long ago. I’ve 
been in at least half an hour, and the fire was already over when 
I got here. What a baby you are to have stayed out so long, 
staring at smoke and a fire-engine!”’ 

He smiled, still holding her, and passing his gaunt hand softly 
and wistfully over her head. “Oh, don’t worry. I’ve been in- 
doors, safely sheltered, and drinking punch. Old Mrs. Parrett 
saw me from her window, and sent one of the Wesson boys 
to fetch me in. They were just finishing a family luncheon. And 
Sillerton Jackson, who was there, drove me home. So you see—” 

He released her, and moved toward the fire, and she stood mo- 
tionless, staring blindly ahead, while (Continued on page 156) 
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rerald Beaumont, through his ‘Red Book -Mag- 
zine stories—and all his stories have been ex- 
usively published here for the past twoyears—has 
hieved swifter distinction than any other new 
yriter of the past decade. cA factor in this 
stonishing success has been the authority with 
hich all his sporting stories are written. 
Chat authority rests upon an experience involving 
‘efereeing prize-fights, playing and coaching foot~ 
all, clocking race-horses, professional umpiring of 
aseball and timing running 
logs. cAt the moment he 
5 in Hollywood, personally 
‘supervising the filming of 
nany of the‘Red Book stories 
that have made him famous. 
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They fought it out in the parish gym, 
The Michigan Kid and Rough-house Tim— 
Fought for the Lily with none to see 
Save Father Joe, who was referee! 
—‘‘Rhymes of the District.” 


+ ONFRONTED with one of Life’s little jackpots, the Reverend 

Joseph O’Connell, pastor of St. Bartholomew’s Church, was 
handed a pair of openers by the Great Dealer; whereupon he 
drew to his hand and played the cards as best he could. The game 
was like this: 

Captain Dan McCarthy of the Central Station used to say that 
when the time came for Father Joe to pass on (may it be a !ong 
way off!) every gambler, gunman and roughneck in the country 
would be at the funeral. 

“And mind you,” he would add, for the benefit of Inspector 
Cartwright, “mind you, Joe—we wont lay our hands on a single 
one of them, because the whole police-force will be walkin’ 
behind the coffin tco!” 

“Right,” confirmed the Inspector. “He baptized my baby, 
buried my mother, and saved my kid brother from the chair. Do 
you recall the time Dago Mike went crazy and took a bomb to 
the Receiving Hospital where his daughter had died? Gave ’em 
thirty minutes to bring her back, or he’d blow up the place!” 

McCarthy remembered well enough. 

“T was in the shotgun squad that tried to argue with him, and 
every minute we expected to be blown to hell. Somebody sends 
for the Chaplain, and Father Joe comes tearin’ down in that 
funny little car of his. 


“ ‘Go away, all of you!’ he orders. ‘Let me handle this man.’ 









[Illustrated by 
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“The Chief megaphones us from a roof to fall back, which 
we did willingly enough, and Father Joe walked forward alone, 
calling out that he’s comin’ in to talk it over. Five minutes later, 
with the whole district roped off by a hundred cops, the Chaplain 
comes out, holding the bomb in one hand, and by his side is 
Dago Mike cryin’ like a kid. We grab the bomb, but when we 
start to put the ’cuffs on Mike, Father Joe says: 

“ “Easy, boys, easy. This man is my prisoner, not yours.’ ” 

“And,” concludes Captain McCarthy in telling the tale, ‘““Dago 
Mike is now a gardener at the State Hospital up north, and the 
only time he goes crazy is just before Easter Sunday, when if you 
let him alone he’d send three tons of flowers and the front lawn 
to Father Joe to put on the altar!” 

All of which is quoted merely to give you some idea of the 
type of man who was known far and wide as the Gambling 
Chaplain of Wild Oats Lane. 

A fine figure of a man, Father Joe—tall, broad-shouldered, blue 
of eye. In twenty-five years he had been away from his parish but 
twice. The first time was during the Spanish-American War, when 
he marched away as chaplain to the wildest regiment that ever 
went out of the country. He never thought to see those days 
again, but nevertheless they came, and once more he went with 
his boys, marching to the tune of “Over There.” When he came 
back, he was a blood-brother to many of them, and proud of it! 
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By her side walked 
none other than Ma- 
guire’s new gunman, 


the Michigan Kid, 


There were other things that endcared him to the “lower ten 
thousand.” St. Bartholomew’s Church had once been the center 
of a fashionable district; but as time passed, parishioners moved 
into suburbs, the business section expanded on one side, and the 
underworld on the other. St. Bartholomew’s remained, a big 
brick ecifice surmounted by a clock and a plain gold cross. There 
it stood like the rock oi St. Peter, guarding the rest of the city 
and seeming to say to the rising tide from the Tenderloin that 
lapped at its steps: “Thus far, and no farther.” 

In all truth St. Bartholomew’s marked the dead-line established 
by the police. After ten o’clock at night, spotted sheep kept 
strictly within the boundaries of the district. But neither time 


nor place nor class imposed any limitations on Father Joe. He 


The Lord’s Refere¢ 


was the /iaison officer between the world and its 
outcasts, the father-confessor of the Tenderloin— 
a privileged character with a square jaw and a big 
heart. 

This was the man who was seated in his little 
study one night, reading the concluding pages oi 
his office, when the telephone-bell rang. In a 
certain lodging-house, not far away, a woman was 
dying, and she desired the presence of the pastor 
of St. Bartholomew’s. 

Father Joe scribbled the address on a pad 
promised to come, and then sat frowning a mo- 
ment, thinking of certain things that had happened 
recently to men of the cloth—things that had 
shocked the country. He was not afraid for him- 
self, but he would have to carry next to his bosom 
something far more sacred to him than life. He 
hesitated a moment, and then called up Chimmik 
the Fox, who was a most reprehensible child of 
sin, but a sworn defender of the Chaplain. 

“Is that you, James, my son? You're keeping 
out of trouble these days, are you? Good for you 
lad! Tell me, what kind of a place is the lodging- 
house next to the Owl Café? Ah, I was 
afraid so! Well, I'll have to go there, anyway. I 
wonder could you be sending some one along as 
a witness in case of— Ah, James, ’tis you that I 
can always count on. I'll be waiting for him out 
on the sidewalk.” ; 

Five minutes later the Michigan Kid, twenty-six, 
pistol-eyed and graceful as a panther, alighted from 
a taxi and touched his cap to the stalwart figure 
on the church steps. 

The Kid had been imported to the city for a 
very different purpose, and the humor of his pres- 
ent assignment was reflected in a quizzical grin. 

“All right, Reverend!” 

“My name is Father Joe,” corrected the Chap- 
lain gently. “You must be new to the District. 
But get in, my son, and we'll be on our way. "Twas 
good of Chimmie to send a cab.” 

A little later they mounted the creaking stairs 
of a cheap lodging-house, and found a police of- 
ficer in the hallway standing guard outside a half- 
open door. 

“Mulhall, how are you?” said the Chaplain. 
‘“How’s the little wife getting along with her rheu- 
matism ? That’s good; she’s a fine woman. Is it 
here that I’m wanted?” 

Receiving an affirmative answer, he walked boldly into 
the room, and to the bed of a woman whose head rolled 
from side to side on the pillow, whose fingers clutched a 

photograph and whose dim eyes lighted as she beheld the 
one for whom she waited. Experience had taught the Chap- 
lain what to expect in such situations. 

“°Tis all right, boys,” he assured. “Wait in the hall 
for me. Don’t go away, son; I want to see you.” 

The door closed, leaving the father-confessor of the 
Tenderloin to pilot a wrecked vessel across the bar as best 
he could. In the dimly lighted hallway Officer Mulhall and 
the Michigan Kid contemplated each other with mutual 
suspicion. The representative of law and order broke the 
silence. : 

“You're Dan Maguire’s new gunman,” he charged. “I 
had you pointed out to me! I suppose you're carrying 
your tools around in defiance of the Chief’s orders, eh? 

Have you got a gun on you?” . 

The Michigan Kid’s eyes traveled slowly from the polished 
police brogans to the shield on the-blue cap, and then down again 
to a point just under Mulhall’s star. He answered softly: 

“You know a good way to find out, don’t you?” 

Mulhall studied over this a moment. 

“If you hadn’t come up here with Father Joe,” he growled, 
“I'd take my chance with you. Mind you keep off my beat!” 

“Fair enough. Suppose you keep off mine!” 

Thev continued to eye each other belligerently, until the Chap- 
lain reappeared. At the same moment the police ambulance, de- 
laved en route by a collision, sounded a siren down below, and 
another officer appeared, accompanied by stretcher-bearers. Mul- 
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hall made his report, and ‘then hurried to the 
sidewalk to overtake the Chaplain and the lat- 
ter’s escort. 

“T’ll go along with you, Father; I'll see you 
home safe.” 

“Not in my cab, you wont,” interposed the 
Kid. “I’m not protecting no cops.” 

“This is me own beat,” thundered Mulhall; “T 
got orders to protect Father Joe.” 

The Michigan Kid grinned. 

“Well, you got nothin’ on me. I’m under the 
same orders, and they’re going to be carried out. 
Go pound the sidewalk, you big fat-head!”’ 

“Easy, boys, easy,” soothed the Chaplain. 
“Send the cab away, and the three of us will 
walk up the street like the good friends that we 
are. Mind, son—you were placed at my dis- 
posal. Do as I tell you.” 

The Kid dismissed the taxi, and took his place 
at the Chaplain’s side. Mulhall swung into line 
at the Chaplain’s other shoulder. Priest, officer 
and gunman walked along the street abreast. 

“Faith,” chuckled Father Joe, ‘“there’s always 
one way or another for men to meet on common 
ground! I have some cigars somewhere in my 
coat-tails, if I haven’t sat on them. Muhhall, 
you can’t smoke until you’re off duty, can you? 
Put this in your hat, then. The Kid and I will 
be lighting up now.” 

When they reached the steps of the parish 
residence, Father Joe paused, well aware that 
his retirement from the scene would leave his 
two companions flapping wings at each other. 

“Mulhall, I’m indebted to you. Go along 
now, till I have a few words with this lad, who 
isn’t as new to me as I thought.” 

The officer touched his cap and with a last defiant look 
at Maguire’s latest importation, sauntered away. The 
Chaplain turned to the Michigan Kid. 

“So you don’t remember me? Come under the lamp- 
post and take a good look.” 

The Kid followed Father Joe to the edge of the curb, 
and stared intently at the Chaplain’s features. 

“°Tis the hat, no doubt,” said Father Joe as he re- 
moved the broad-brimmed covering from his gray hair. 
“Now think back a few years, and listen to my voice: 

“Break!” he called sharply. “Stand back, both of you! 
Keep your gloves above the other man’s belt!” 

The Kid’s eyes lighted up. 

“Well, I'm a son-of-a-gun! You was in France with 
the Roarin’ Rowdies! I fought in one of your boxing- 
shows. You're the Lord’s Referee.” 

Father Joe beamed. 

“°Twas what the boys called me, God bless ’em! ’Tis 
a bad thing for the soul of a fighting man to be held too 
long in camp without action. When the boys were for 
killing one another, I made them put on the gloves, and 
I saw fair play while they settled their differences man to 
man. "Twas as good a method as any other. When there’s 
bad blood in a man, you can’t draw it out with sermons; 
but a punch on the nose is frequently very effective!” 

The Michigan Kid’s eyes danced, and he held out his 
hand. 

“You're all right! I understand now why the boys 
string with you. Any time I can be of service—” 

“You might come down to the parish gym some time, 
and show some of my lads how to box. "Tis in my mind you 
had the makings of a champion if you were only a little bit 
heavier. How would you like to be instructor of the St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Athletic Club? If I could get the right man, I’d make it 
worth his while. I have a district fund, you know, that’s growing 
bigger every year.” 

The Kid grinned again, and stared up at the illuminated face of 
St. Bartholomew’s clock. The smile faded as his eyes deciphered 
the gilt legend: “Son, behold the time, and fly from evil!” 

He debated a moment, head down, the toe of one shoe tracing 
a mystic diagram upon the sidewalk. He sighed, and looked up. 

“Wish I had met you a little earlier, Chaplain. It’s too late 
now. Fact is, I never should have come back from France. I 


“You see that, Father 
Joe? That's Maguire's 
work. Go way! I'll 
settle this right now!” 
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was a tough guy when I enlisted, but I met a girl over there, and 
honest to God, Father Joe, if I could just have gone on knowin’ 
her and seein’ her, I couldn’t have done a wrong thing the rest 
of my life.” 

“You don’t tell me! Well, what happened?” 

The Kid shrugged. “Aw, things don’t come out that way. You 
know what happened to the Rowdies. Well, we was on their left 
all the way in the last drive.” 

“Were you, now!” exclaimed the Chaplain. “Ah, poor lad! 
Your regiment was all that saved us. I was watching with the 
staff through field-glasses when you boys came down that hill and 
went smashing into the woods where the machine-guns were 
enfilading us. Faith, I was that choked up, I could only whisper: 
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‘Go on, you Michigan wildcats, and may God re- 
ceive your souls!’ Faith, you went on, too, didn't 
you? Fightin’ fools, every one of you! We took 
our hats off to you that night!” 

The Michigan Kid nodded, and looked away. 

‘When I got out of the hospital, I couldn't 
learn nothin’ of the Jane I was tellin’ you about 
Not that I ever figured there was much chance for 
me, but you know how it is, Father Joe—a fellow 
likes to kid himself along sometimes. But I never 
seen her no more, and I come back home and 
couldn’t get no job. I’d have gone into the ring, 
only I wasn’t quite strong enough yet. The Gov- 
ernment had taught me to like gun-play, and that 
was the only kind of job that was open to me 
So I says to myself: ‘Well, wot t’ell?’ I be- 
come lookout man for Faro Dolan in Chicago, 
and got the rep of. being able to protect my 
boss.” 

“And now you're here,” said the Chaplain 

“Ye-ah, I’m here. The Maguire crowd’s got a 
little argument on their hands over who’s who, and 
I been asked to kind o’ hang around. Bad business, 
Chaplain! If you see me on the street, just give 
me the cold eye. I’m for you, understand—but it 
wont do you ‘no good to be seen talking to a guy 
like me.” 

“By the same token,” said Father Joe, “you're 
not nearly as tough as you think you are. So long 
as I have eyes in my head, I'll recognize and shake 
the hand of every lad and lass in my district, and 
don’t you dare tell me not to! You think you're 
a bad egg, do you? Lord bless you, when I was 
a boy in County Galway, I was that wild my own 
sainted mother predicted I would only live to 
be hanged!’ 

“’At’s a hot one!” 
thought of something. 
down State. 


laughed the Kid, and then 

“Say, I got an old lady 
The Fox was tellin’ me you done 
things on the quiet for some of the gang. If I 
give you my mother’s’ address, can you forward 
some dough and sort of find out how things are 
with her? Don’t let on where I am, or she’d take 
the first train. I aint never had the heart to try 
and make her believe I’m dead. You know how 
to handle things like that, don’t you?” 

“Ee-yah!” sighed the Chaplain. “’Tis a lot of 
experience I’ve had in such matters. I'll do 
best, Kid.” 

‘hat'll be jake. Much obliged, Father Joe. I'll 
come around in a night or two, when the coast is 
clear, and slip you the address and some dough. 
Darned if it aint good to meet a fellow you can 
say things to—” 

The Chaplain stretched out his hand. 

The Michigan Kid took it, saluted gravely and 
swung off in the darkness. The pastor of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s stood for a moment contemplating the 
retreating figure. Then he slowly ascended the 
steps of his residence, entered, and made his way 
to the little study, where he poked at the coals in 
the fireplace. The memorandum-pad on his desk, 
with the scribbled address of the lodging-house, re- 
called him to another matter. 

He took from his pocket a photograph bequeathed him by the 
woman whose lifeless form now reposed under a sheet at the 
city morgue. There were two figures in the photograph: a woman 
in bridal attire, and a man whose identity was hidden by a piece 
of paper pasted lightly across the face. On the back of the pic- 
ture was a painfully scrawled address, and the message: 

“Baby Dan Tom, age 4. Into your hands, Father Joe.” 

Apparently the mother had written that much, lest the pastor 
of St. Bartholomew’s might not reach her in time. As it was, 
she had managed to amplify the message between gasps, and still 
leave much of her story hidden. 

The pastor of St. Bartholomew’s stared into the flames. 

“My, oh my!” he mused. 
cards from the bottom of the deck. 
mind you! 


“The Lord is forever dealing me 
A motherless babe of four, 
And I suppose I’d recognize the father, or the poor 
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woman wouldn't have covered up his face. Faith, there’s mother 
love and woman’s inconsistency for you. Pays the penalty of sin 
herself, but wants her babe to escape the consequences. Couldn’t 
quite bring herself to trusting me with the father’s identity, and 
yet puts the key in my hands. That’s one card. And here’s the 
Michigan Kid, who looks as though butter wouldn’t melt in his 
mouth. Yet, if I mistake not, he’s the very lad that I heard 
Maguire was bringing here to maintain his grasp on the district. 
God help me, if it isn’t one thing, it’s another!” 

Early the next morning, Father Joe drew to his hand, crossing 
the breadth of the city to the address given him on the back of 
the photograph. It proved to be the Isolation Ward of the County 
Hospital, where little Dan Tom, now fully recovered from an at- 
tack of diphtheria, was waiting patiently for his mother to call 
for him. The Chaplain explained matiers to the Chief Steward, 
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who nodded his comprehension. It was not the first time the 
pastor of St. Bartholomew’s had called on such a mission. 

“T’ll send the boy in,” said the Steward. “What in the world 
do you do with them all?” 

“°Tis a fair question,” Father Joe replied, ‘and I'll tell you 
the answer. Some of the ladies of my parish live in apartment 
houses that cover an entire block, but there’s not space enough 
under the roof for a single child; so I don’t try there. Neither 
do I appeal to those who ride in limousines, because the bigger 
the car, the more certain it is that if you put more than four 
people in it, theyll never forgive you. Instead, I look around 
for some poor woman with a large family; for her heart—do you 
mind—is just like a street-car: there’s always room for one 
more!” 

But this was one time when Father Joe, for reasons of his own, 
departed from his usual practice. 

Little Dan Tom proved to be a sturdy mite of humanity with 
a shock of black hair, aggressive blue eyes and a spunky chin. 
Relations having been established by means of a bag of candy and 
the heavy gold watch presented to the Chaplain by the Roarin’ 
Rowdies, Father Joe and his youthful ward left the hospital hand 
in hand. An hour later the pastor of St. Bartholomew’s toiled up 
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Father Joe sprang between 
them. “He's got no gun, 
Tim. Do you want to do 
murder in the house of God? 
Give me your weapon!” 


Columbus Heights, 
with Dan Tom in his 
arms, and opened the 
garden gate to the 
modest dwelling of 
Miss Mary Rohan, who 
was thirty-two, and had 
nursed her paralyzed 
father so attentively 
and for so many years 
that romance had 
passed her by. 

“Mary, my daughter, 
how are you?” said the 
Chaplain. “Your cot- 
tage looks just as clean 
and neat as ever. I’m 
in trouble as usual, and 
I have to call on my 
friends for help. I 
was wondering if you 
would be willing to do 
me a very great favor.” 

None but Father Joe 
could have accom- 
plished the thing so 
adroitly! When he fi- 
nally took his departure 
little Dan Tom was be- 
ing put to sleep on the 
parlor sofa, and Mary 
Rohan’s plain. face 


was beautiful to  be- 
hold. 
The Chaplain 


trudged back down the 


hill. “I can spare 
twenty-five dollars a 
month from the Con- 
science Fund,” he told 
himself, ‘and Mary 
will make the money 


go a long way.” 





HE days passed, 

pleasantly enough. 
Mary Rohan called on 
Father Joe, bringing 
with her little Dan 
Tom. The maternal in- 
stinct, pent up for ten 
and now released, had wrought a miracle in Mary 
Rohan. No lad of four could have been happier than the little 
boy with the gorgeous butterfly tie and the new tan shoes. The 
Michigan Kid did not call, but he sent a letter inclosing an ad- 
dress and a fifty-dollar bill, which in turn brought unbelievable 
happiness to a faded, gray-haired woman who had almost aban- 
doned hope. 

But meanwhile the police watched uneasily certain develop- 
ments in the Tenderloin, and Father Joe himself was aware that 
the long-impending fight between Dan Maguire and Rough-house 
Tim Ryan nceded but a spark to precipitate one of the old-time 
gun-battles between these factions. 

It was seldom that the Chaplain interfered in the personal 
quarrels of his back-yard parishioners. Experience had taught 
Father Joe that his slight hold on the black sheep of Wild Oats 
Lane would be lost forever the moment he violated the three- 
word precept of the district: “Don’t butt in!” He was helpless 
until of their own accord and in their own way men turned to 
him. Whenever that happened, he had to play the game accord- 
ing to the broad rules that all men recognized. Late one afternoon 
he was dealt two more cards with dramatic swiftness. 

Where Columbus Avenue intersects the (Continued on page 126) 
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“TY HAVE the honor to report that 
10 trace of Dumorne was found 
around the Lonely River district 

Sergeant Carrick, R.N.W.M.P., 
had come into Bonsanty the night 
before, after a  five-hundred-mile 
journey, and had commandeered 
quarters for himself and two weary 
troopers of Brane the storekeeper, and now sat at 
ease, for the first time in weeks, writing his report. 

At least, he would have been at ease if he hadn’t 
hated writing reports more than anything eise in the 
world—especially when, in this case, he had to report 
failure 

Carrick scowled at the paper. His efforts had as 
yet taken him no farther than this. He wished some 
one would come in with a complaint. He wished 
there would be a fight. He even wished Brane would 
reappear with his immemorial story about the quarrel 
with the game-warden at Struthers— ‘And I says 
to him, Herbert, I says, if this here’s a wild goose 
and not just a tame one I shot by mistake, all I can 
say is, Herbert, I says, that you’ve forgot the look 
of your own relatives.” Carrick longed, in fact, for 
any sort of interruption. And as is not uncommonly 
the case, he got his wish on the spot. 

For a bullet smacked through the window behind him, sang 
past his ear, and found its billet very neatly in the ink-bottle. 
It is remarkable what one bullet can do with an ounce of stale 
blue-black writing-fluid. With a pint of the same, one concludes, 
it could paint a town hall. Carrick, as he looked at the ink on 
his report, was vexed. His first thought was that somebody was 
having a little fun with him; but you don’t have fun that way 
with the gentlemen who wear yellow stripes down their breeches: 
it simply isn’t done. His next thought was that it was an acci- 
dent. His next— 

Well, this third thought led him to behave rather oddly. With 
a heart beating a shade faster than usual, he sagged forward 
slowly in his chair until he lay on the desk before him. One arm 
hung straight from the shoulder. The other was curled round his 
head, as if in protection. He looked the picture of a man who 
had been mortally hit. 

Within six inches of his eyes, a large blob of ink acted as a 
tiny mirror and gave him a distorted microscopic view of the 
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door and the window behind him. Under lowered lids, he watched 
intently. The thought that had set his heart beating quick, ran 
to the words: ‘“Saley Dumorne! An attack like this would be 
just like him!” 

Saley Dumorne! In a few minutes, Carrick, motionless in 
his chair as a dead man, was aware of a movement behind him. 

He realized that ir it was indeed Dumorne, his life hung on 
a hair. Another shot, to make doubly certain, would be the 
readiest thing in the-world. Not by the twitch of one smallest 
muscle, the stir of one strained nerve, did Carrick show that he 
yet lived, to the one who watched him from the door. Then 
he heard what he passionately hoped he would hear. 

Some one was stealthily crossing the floor toward him, sound- 
less as a cat; but a board creaked. He heard, too, the faint 
sibilance of breathing. 

Carrick remained still. He stayed still until some one stood 
at his side, until a hand was laid on his shoulder. Then he acted 
very promptly. 
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In one instantaneous movement 
he was on his feet, had kicked 
back his chair, and prisoned in 
an iron grip the hand thac had 
touched him. He saw the right 
hand, struck at that, swifter than 
he could think, struck down a 
heavy-caliber revolver — hurled 
his assailant clear across the room 
and pinned him to the wall. The 
thought of the criminal he had 
been vainly following, was so 
vivid in his mind that he spoke 
almost more quickly than he 
saw. “Well, Saley Dumorne,” 
said Carrick grimly, “you played 
your tricks once too often!” 

Then he saw. He dropped his 
hands with a wild exclamation 
and stood away. Perhaps it was 
the biggest shock of his life. 

For it was not Saley Dumorne: 
It was a woman. 

She stood back against the 
wall where he had flung her. He 
had never seen her before—of 
that he was certain. She was 
not of the kind to be forgotten. 
Yet something in her fierce dark 
eyes, in the black hair growing in 
a curious wave on the forehead, 
in the intense and passionate hos- 
tility of her attitude as she stood 
there nursing in one hand the wrist 
he had gripped, was vaguely and 
troublingly familiar to him. 

Carrick picked up the revolver 
he had knocked out of her hand. 
It had all happened so quickly 
that only now did a door at the 
back of the store open, and 
Brane’s good-natured voice say: 
‘Sergeant! Hello! You all right? 
I thought I heard a gun go off.” 

“I’m all right, Brane. It wasn’t 
a gun.” 

“Well, you got to watch out. 
It would.be. just like Dumorne 
to foller: you all the while you 
thought you was follerin’ him, 
and get you in the end.” 

“All right, Brane. I’m watch- 
ing out.” 

He waited till he heard the door close again. Then he looked 
at the woman. He said quietly: “I think you’d better tell me 
why you did that.” 

She did not speak. Her great angry eyes searched him all 
over. Answering them, he said with a faint smile: “No, you 
didn’t hit me. That ought to have told me you weren’t the man 
I expected. .... I’m sorry I was so rough with you, but I 
didn’t look for—a lady. Will you tell me why you did it?” 

She was silent. 

_ “Come,” said Carrick, revolver in hand, and implacable enough 
for all his gentleness, “you must have had a reason.” 

Still she did not speak. He stepped up to her, and she cowered 
away from him with a sharp breath, her eyes widening upon him. 
He stopped short. “Good heavens,” he said, “I’m not going to 
hit you! I only want to know why you tried to shoot me.” 

Still she was dumb. He approached her again, and again she 
shrank from him with a sidling movement as if of overwhelming 
fear. But it took her within a yard of the door. And when 


q bush came down close to Brane’s store. 






Carrick stopped again, puzzled but obstinate, she 
was through it in a flash, and gone. 

Carrick jumped to the doorway after her. Thick 
He saw 
the whip of her skirt vanishing through the trees. 
He hesitated one moment; then, still holding the 
revolver, he ran after her, swearing heartily. 

The sight of a sergeant of that famous force 
pursuing a woman through thick bush with a re- 
volver in his hand is a rare one. Carrick was con- 
scious of one throb of intense relief that Forbes 
and Seward, his two young troopers, were asleep. 
Then he dived into a_ twilight of interlacing 
branches. Black mold sank under his feet. The 
last glint of Brane’s new fence, dividing the forest 
from the town, was lost in a moment. In a mo- 
ment the wilderness, waiting so close to the little 
settlement, took them to itself. They might have 
been a hundred miles from humanity. 

Her track was plain in the damp earth. He 
could hear her, too, ahead of him. He could not 
see her; yet all the time he was conscious, in 
some strange way, of her face—as if, with its half- 
savage hostility, it yet beckoned him on, com- 
manded him to follow. 

She gained on him. But that did not trouble 
him. He was resolved to follow her all day and 
all night, if necessary, to find the reason of that 
hate of hers. 

She led him at last into a valley where ran an 
overgrown trail. It was late summer, and beneath 
giant bracken arching above his head, the heat 
was stifling. He lost all sound of her here. She 
also, in all probability, no longer heard him fol- 
lowing, for she slackened her speed so that he 
almost came up to her. This he did not wish to 
do. He wanted to learn where she was going. 
Once he saw the color of her dress through the 
fern stems, and halted five minutes. Once he 
saw her full from where he stood behind a tree—- 
vivid, with raised head like a deer’s, looking back 
along the trail. She did not see him. She went 
on again. But when once more he cautiously ad- 
vanced in pursuit, there was a new look in his 
keen, hard eyes, and his keen, hard mind was a 
little relaxed from ‘its consideration, in a new 
wonder of her. 

Perhaps that was why he did not notice one or 
two small things as he otherwise would have done: 
a bird, for instance, which had flown scolding from 
the bushes when he passed, and then settled again, 
and then, faint in the warm distance, once more 
scolded and flew. 

A full six miles she led him along that winding 
overgrown trail. Rotten, transverse half-logs 

tripped him under the smothering green; it 
was unknown country to him, but he knew 
they traveled an old skid-road, and guessed 
what he would find at the end. 

When, in the early evening, the end of 
the pursuit came, with a sound of running 
water suddenly released from the dumb 
forest, the place he saw had a familiarity 

to Carrick—he had so often seen its kind. He stooped in the 
thickets that covered the old slash and watched. 

Beside a jade-green stream lifting the immovable yet always 
moving crests of rapids to the overarching boughs, he saw the 
buildings of a deserted logging-camp. An infinite sadness, an in- 
finite stillness, rested on the rotting shacks, the gaunt engine- 
house, the broken flume. The life which had inhabited them 
was gone, had left nothing more permanent than destruction and 
waste—remembered in the blackened stumps of the forest, the 
ruin and bleached wreck of trees all along the river. But Carrick 
felt this only unconsciously; he was watching the woman. 

Out into the river extended the ruin of a landing-stage, and on 
the shoal at the end of this rested the ruin of a launch. It was 
the mere foundation of a boat, the similitude of one, so was its 
shape hidden and distorted by queer penthouses and roofs of old 
canvas. From among these thrust a stovepipe, and a thread of 
smoke rose. A board bridged a gap of green water about ten feet 
wide running between the boat and the old stage. The woman 
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crossed on this, drew the board after her to the deck of the launch, 
and vanished below. 

Carrick waited, hidden in the thicket of rose and mock-orange 
and salmonberry. The shadows lengthened; the river flowed with 
a deeper sound. Faint movements, fainter sounds, thrilled in 
the woods behind him. He did not heed. At last the sun set. 
The forest lifted bare black masts against the long afterglow of 
the north, in which shapes ran fluid as shadow and shadows had 
no body. Carrick saw a light twinkle from the old launch on the 
shoal. He came softly out of the bushes and went down into the 
old camp. 

He looked for a board, but all were rotted. He went softly to 
the edge of the stage, whose structure swayed beneath him, and 
swung himself silently into the water. He waded out to the 


shoal, with a grim, faint smile at her notion of security. The 
cold, snow-fed current ran no deeper than his waist. He lifted 
himself, dripping, to the deck of the launch, crossed it, went 


down. six steps of an old ladder, put aside a canvas curtain and 
stepped into what had been the small cabin. He said: “I’ve come 
to ask you again why you fired at me.” 


ACES of two women confronted him wildly from the shadows 
beyond the tin lamp on the table. One was brown and 
seamed as if cut from wood, the face of an old Indian woman. 
Her black eyes centered instantly on the revolver in Carrick’s 
hand, and he thought with some relief: “It’s the only gun they 
have.” Then his whole attention focused on the woman standing 
upright and fronting him from the other side of the table. 
Her presence returned to him with the sense of a remembered 
dream, as though great space and time had been covered since 
he knocked the revolver out of her hand less than three hours 


before. In some way, she was familiar to him. He looked at 
her leisurely, her weapon in his hand—examined, feature by 
feature, her fier€e and beautiful face. No, he had never seen 


her before. And yet— 

Suddenly she said hoarsely: “Why have you come here?” 

Hate enough in that face, that voice—fear too! 

Carrick said: “I told you. I want your reason for what you 
did in Boone” 

She was silent, staring at him. 

“And I shall stop here until I get it.” 

After a while she drew a long breath. 
from his, nor soften at all. She said: 

“T—yes, [ll go. 

“I’m Forbes Riddell’s sister.” 

“Ah!” said Carrick. 

“And it was you took him.” 

“Yes, I took him.” 

She leaned forward toward him over the table. There was in 
her look, in her attitude, the savage intensity of one using the 
lash, but her whip was only her words. “It was you shot him 
down! It was you took him! And you wouldn’t have taken him 
if you hadn’t fired first!” 

And as if she had indeed had a whip in her hand and struck 
him in the face with it, a heat of blood flamed under the tan 
clear to Carrick’s hair. After a minute he said harshly: “Say 
that again.” 

“You'd never have taken Forbes Riddell alive if you hadn’t 
fired first!” 

Carrick leaned toward her. He had whitened as suddenly as 
he had flushed. His cool mastery was gone. He looked danger- 
ous. He said: “Whoever told you I fired first told you a lie!” 

For it is the unwritten and unbroken rule of the force to which 


Her eyes did not fall 
“If I tell you, will you go?” 


Carrick belonged, that under no pressure of danger, in no 
emergency, not to save their own lives, shall they shoot first. 
They invariably give the first chance to the other man. And 


they have paid heavily enough for that proud indulgence. 

“Listen,” said Carrick. “I don’t know what you are doing 
here. I did not know who you were when I followed you. Likely 
enough, I shall never see you again. But before I do go, you 
shall have the truth from me, and by heaven, you shall believe it!” 

Her eyes scorned him, and her silence. 

Carrick said tensely: “Cameron and I had tracked Riddell from 
Gentry to Lemaire. He was hidden in a cabin up at Lake Le- 
maire. We went there. I left Cameron to watch the back of 
the cabin. I walked up to the door and knocked at it. I called 
out to him that he couldn’t get away. I called out to him that 
he’d help himself best by surrendering. There was no answer. 
I opened the door and went in. As I opened it, something 
warned me that he was there. And quicker than I could reason, 
I dropped on one knee. He was there, standing opposite the 





The Second Shot 


door. He fired, and the bullet went over my head. He was 
getting ready to fire again, so I shot him—aimed at his right 
arm and got his hand as it was in the very act of pulling the 
trigger. His second buliet went wide. Then—well, then the 
game was up, as far as he was concerned. That’s the truth. 
If—if he told you otherwise, or if anyone did, he lies. Do you 
believe me?” 

“T believe,” she said almost under her breath, “that you fired 
first—that you hit him before he ever raised his gun at you. I 
said good-by to him at the jail—good-by for ten long years!— 
believin’ that. I came here like a hurt animal to hide with old 
Babiche, my nurse, till some of the pain went out of me, believin’ 
that. I went in to Bonsanty to buy flour today, believin’ that. 
I heard you’d come in—without the man you went for. I passed 
your window and saw you sittin’ there. And I took the shot 
And I believe it now.” 


owing us. I believed it then. 
Presently, staring at her, Carrick said in a low voice: “You 
can’t have known what you were doing! You can’t believe that.” 
“What?” 


“That I owe you a shot—” 

Her lips drew back a little from her white teeth. 
contempt could kill, she would have needed no weapon. 
said: “Why wouldn’t I believe it? Why wouldn’t I do it?” 

“I’m not that kind of man. And I don’t think you are that 
kind of woman.” ; 

She cried at him passionately: “Will you go?” The flame of 
the lamp, flickering in the draft—for Carrick had not closed 
the canvas behind him when he entered,—played over her fierce 
face in waves of light, as if her very flesh were lighted with an 
angry heat. “Will you go? Unless you want to arrest me as 
you arrested him—when he was helpless!” 

There was a stillness, in which the faintest sound was added 
to the ceaseless flowing of the river past the stranded launch, 
in which the faintest contact shook the frail decks. Carrick did 
not hear. But the eyes of old Babiche, the Indian woman, which 
had rested steadily on him, now gazed as steadiiy, as inscrutably, 
beyond him, at the square of twilight hung with largest stars. 

Presently Carrick, still watching her, still watching Forbes 
Riddell’s sister, drew a slow sigh. He said quietly: “You believe 
I owe you a shot?” 

“Yes!” 

He leaned forward, and across the table handed her the re- 
volver he had taken from her. “Take it, then!” he said. 

Her eyes dilated. Half-unconsciously her fingers closed on the 
butt. She drew it toward her. But her eves still stared upon 
him with a strange bewildered look; her lips formed broken 
words. She stammered at last: “What—what did you say?” 

“Here Iam. There’s your gun: Take your shot!” 

She still stared at him with a desperate attention. It seemed 
to him that he saw, in that moment, the shadows of the black 
hate and black faith her brother had planted in her, flicker in 
her eyes and fade out. And suddenly he flared into unaccountable 
temper and scorn. “What!” he cried. “You—you Riddell’s sister, 
and refuse to take the chance I’m giving you! You've had one. 
Here’s another. Are you afraid? Shall I turn my back to you 
again?” 

No temper in her, for all her fierceness, answered his. White, 
and still as ice, she raised the revolver—slowly, slowly—till it 
was level with his heart. His eyes never for an instant failed 
to hold hers. He was smiling a little. She had the lost, wild 
look of one who moves in dreams. 

The old Indian woman, motionless as wood, stared past Car- 
rick at the doorway and the dark. 

Something wild and unaccountable was released in Carrick. 
He knew he was acting with the reckless folly of a boy. He 
leaned forward over the table until his face was within a yard 
of hers. “Shall I count for you?” he teased. “Hold it steady! 
So! Now, then— One! Two! Three—” 

At the “Three” she fired. 


If hate and 
She 


HE realization that she would do so—that she had done so— 
struck Carrick like a bullet. The instantaneous sense that 
she had again missed him, that he was not hit, hardly moved him 
at all. He remained leaning forward over the table, looking up 
at her. He saw her dimly through a bluish drift of acrid vapor. 
It was as if he had grasped at vapor, as though that which he 
thought he held, had turned to cloud in his hand. 
After a little, he said firmly: “Well, you’ve missed again.” 
A faint voice came back to him. “No. This—time—I—have— 
not—missed.” 


Her eyes were fixed on his no longer. With a look of horror 
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He said firmly: ‘Well, you've missed again.” 


they were staring past him, beyond him, at the d 
Carrick, with a great leap of the pulses, swung round. 
A man was leaning in the doorway, holding himself upright 
by the folds of the canvas curtain, which he grasped in one hand. 
In the other he held a rifle. When Carrick faced him, he 
made a tremendous effort to lift the gun. He could not. It 
dropped from his hand to the floor. He looked a minute, stupidly, 
it his empty hands—at the dark threads which streaked his 
fingers and dripped to the boards. He looked at Carrick. His 
mouth opened. “You win after all,” he gasped, and fell forward 
at Carrick’s feet. 
Carrick was stooping over him in an instant, raising his face 
to the light. Then he stood back. “Saley Dumorne!” he said. 
There was no answer. Presently he again busied himself, 
grimly, over the man he had followed for weeks, and who had 
all but won in the end. The strained, unnatural voice again came 
to him, from where Riddell’s sister stood rigid, behind the table. 
“Is—he—dead?” 


entrance. 


A faint voice came back to him. 
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“No. This—time—I—have—not—missed.” 

“No.” Carrick stood up, wiping his hands. The lines in his 
weathered face had deepened until they were like scars. He 
said curtly: 

“He wont die. But he’s badly hit. 
help to carry him away from here.” 

She whispered: “Yes.” 

“T’ll be back as soon as I can. But meanwhile, he'll be in your 
care. You'll be responsible for him.” 

a 

Carrick hesitated. 
spare you all I can.” 

She whispered faintly: “Please go.” 

She was drooping by the table, humbled, struggling on the 
edge of tears. Carrick went to her. He said slowly: “Look at 
me, please.” 

He repeated his command—it was no less—three times before 
she lifted her face, gazing at him with luminous, horrified eyes. 

He said: “Why did you try and (Continued on page 154) 


I shall have to go and get 


His voice changed a little as he said: “I'll 
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Jo 


T occurs to me that, for reasons which should be 

obvious enough, it will be as well if, in these 
memoirs of mine, I refrain from attempting to set 
forth my adventures in their chronological order. 
All policemen are not fools; if I should trace, with 
too great exactitude, my various movements, dor- 
mant suspicions would become wakeful. Moreover 
it is not my intention to publish all my adventures. 
I prefer rather to confine myself to those incidents 
which have in them something of the unusual. In 
presenting the history of an artist, one does not 
deem it essential to relate where he purchased his 
brushes. And I am an artist. 

Behold me, then, seated at a table on the terrace 
of the Café de Paris, sipping my coffee. It was the 
atrocious decoction, rather, which the French call 
coffee. It is, this coffee, the only blemish upon an 
otherwise charming people. And I will confess, with 
what hesitation may seem suitable to the prejudices 
of the day, that I had mitigated its bitterness with 
some fin champagne. Moreover I had 
Ciro’s, and nothing could efface the 
repast 

The air was balmy. The tables were crowded. It seemed 
as if all the world had run away from his wife and brought his 
sweetheart here. For there was an air of excitement, of care- 
less gayety, that unfortunately is not too closely associated with 
respectable domesticity. I could hear every tongue, save German, 
spoken; and I strongly suspected that the guttural French essayed 
by certain ostensible Swiss had been learned in Berlin. For though 
the German is not given, even at this time in the world’s history, 
to denying his nationality, Monte Carlo is worth a transient treason. 

For a moment I felt Jonely. I wished that I too were accom- 
panied by a charming lady into whose ears I could whisper soft 
flatteries, and into whose hands, later on, I could press the inlaid 
plaques wherewith one stakes at roulette or chemin de fer. But 
I put the thought from me. The artist in crime must be like 
Kipling’s cat: he walks alone. 
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dined at 
nemory of that marvelous 


“Jack, you mustn't.” A tall, black-bearded man leaned over. 


And in moments such as these, when I realize that certain things 
are denied me, I seek for change, for relaxation. And before me, 
outlined in electric lights, and shone cynically upon by the scornful 
stars above, loomed the great bulk of the Casino. Excitement was 
not far to seek. 

I raised my finger; my waiter came to my side and presented the 
small bill. 

“Monsieur plays?” he smiled. 

“One feels gratitude to the authors of these glorious surround- 
ings,” I told him. “One does not play; one enters the Casino and 
pays for the privilege of being here.” 

The waiter’s smile was swiftly sympathetic. 
fortunate?” 

I shrugged. “Does anyone ever win here?” I asked. 

“Ah, yes, monsieur. The good luck smiles on many,” he assured 


“Monsieur is un- 


e. 
“T’ll believe it when I see it,” I retorted. 











“But what does it matter, Mrs. Beresford?” 


“Then Monsieur would be well advised if he watched the play 


of the Baronne d’Esterelle this evening. Her luck has been 
phenomenal for the past week. I know, for one of my cousins is 
a croupier, and he has told me. If Monsieur will note the lady, at 
the second table to the right, he will see her.” 

I followed the direction of his glance. Of course the Baronne 
d’Esterelle would be fortunate at games of chance. God had given 
her neither beauty nor charm; she was a grossly overfed woman, 
who radiated vulgarity; I suppose it is only fair that such persons, 
devoid of all other gifts, should be luc I felt an instant desire 
to relieve her of some of the priceless baubles that, beautiful in 
themselves, pitilessly contrasted with her own ugliness. 

“So the little god smiles on her!” I said to the waiter. 

“Luck, like love, is blind, monsieur,” he replied. I like the 
French. Even their lower classes are deft of speech. 

I looked at him. “You recommend the Baronne’s good fortune 
to me, and yet that fortune does not seem to please you.” 


“It matters tremendously,” she cried. 


Had we been anywhere else, I think he would have spat upon 
the ground. “I gave two sons to France, monsieur,” he said. 
“The Baronne gave none. Her sons were occupied in the produc- 
tion of munitions. France has her profiteers, monsieur. ‘Those 
jewels which she wears were bought with money made in the 
war. Ah, well, she has one jewel less than she had last week. 
The luck frowns even as it smiles.” 

“She lost a jewel?” I asked. 

He spread his palms and pursed his lips. ‘“Who knows? 
Monsieur does not read French, perhaps. Our newspapers printed 
much about the Baronne’s pearl necklace. She wore it one night 
in the Casino. She went back to her hotel without it. The papers 
say that detectives from Paris are investigating the matter. The 
clasp may have become unfastened; it may have dropped to the 
floor. But Monsieur is aware that strange people come to Monte 
Carlo. Bonne chance, monsieur!” 

I tipped him, and with my coat over my arm, I strolled across 
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the square to the Casino. And as I walked, 
I frowned. As the waiter had said, strange 
people came to Monte Carlo. 1 would like to 
meet that strange one who had taken the 
Baronne’s necklace. It took genius to abstract 
a necklace from a woman’s throat in the halls 
of the Casino. And 1 was grateful to the 
garrulous little waiter I had come to the 
Riviera for rest, with no intention of practis- 
ing my profession. Now, forewarned, 1 would 
not, no matter what the temptation, permit 
my holiday to be infringed upon by business 
The Parisian detectives have brains. 

Still, as I checked my hat and coat, and 
sauntered through the outer rooms into the 
Cercle Privé, the more exclusive salons, and 
beheld the precious stones that gleamed from 
the throats and arms and hair of the women 


here, I could understand that not even the 
Casino’s force of detectives, or the importa- 
tions from Paris, could deter attempts at 
theft. Also I speculated on the difficulties 


that might be involved in a raid upon the cash 
of the Casino itself. But that was a job for an organization. 
And I, as I have said before, walk alone 

I went to a booth and exchanged half a dozen mille notes 
for chips. Then I slipped into a vacant seat at one of the 
tables, glanced at a card kept by the man next to me, saw 
that red had been turning up with great frequency, decided 
that it was black’s turn, and began backing my judgment. I had 
made three successful coups, when an exclamation from my left- 
hand neighbor made me turn and look at her. 

She was well worth the glance I gave her. I have seen few 
lovelier women than this young American—she was patently 
that—who sat beside me. Black hair and blue eyes lent to her 
an exotic air that was enhanced by the olive hue of her skin. I 
judged that in her ancestry might be found some grandee of old 
Spain. She was dressed prettily, but not nearly as expensively 
as most of the other women present. And she wore no jewelry 
whatsoever, save a narrow gold wedding-ring. Nevertheless she 
was the most striking-looking woman in the room. 

But it was not her beauty alone that made me stare at her. 
It was the expression of despair upon her face. Her exclamation 
had been one of almost hysterical dismay. Beyond her sat a 
youth of twenty-five, good-looking, with that fresh complexion 
so common to the English. His color was more florid just now 
than usual, I imagined. For he was crimson with embarrassment 
at his wife’s cry. As I looked, he placed a hand upon her wrist. 
It was this action that made me assume they were husband and 
wife. 

“Don’t, Margaret,” he said to her. “We'll get it back in a 
moment.” As he spoke, he placed plaques aggregating six thou- 
sand francs, on the red. 

“Jack, you mustn’t! 
pleading. 

Behind her stood a tall, black-bearded man, broad-shouldered 
and powerful. His huge nose, mottled skin and pouched eyes 
told of a man who knew no restraint upon his desires. He leaned 
over now. 

“But what does it matter, 
me that he was Russian. 

“Tt matters tremendously,” she replied angrily. And then the 
croupier droned his cry as the little ball settled into Number 
Eleven 

“Onze, impair, noir et manqué.” Eleven, odd, black, and the 
first eighteen. His cry was music to my ears, for I had staked 
two thousand on the black. But as I reached for my winnings, I 
wished that red had come. For I was near neighbor to one of 
those all-too-common tragedies of Monte Carlo, the proofs of 
which are to be found in the defalcations, forgeries and em- 
bezzlements that fill the Continental papers, and in the hushed-up 
suicides of the cliffs 

“How can it matter?” 
and I have money.” 

She flashed a look of scorn at him 
story as easily as if it were set before my eyes in print 
seen too many elderly gentlemen befriending young wives. 

She rose from her seat. “Come, Jack,” she said 


Take it back!” She was frantic in her 


Mrs. Beresford?” His accent told 


demanded the Russian. “I am here, 
I could read the little 


I have 


“That’s all 
“Unless the Prince lends us 


Her husband looked at her in desperate appeal. 
we have, Margaret,” he told her. 
money, we have nothing.” 
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He didn’t finish the 
sentence. Young Beres- 
ford broke loose from 
the porters and was at 
the Russian’s throat. 
It was magnificent. 


She 
“You 


Horror leaped into her eyes. 
looked accusingly at the Prince. 
encouraged Jack.” 

“Because I know that his luck must 
turn,” said the Russian. He smiled. 

“You hesitate to borrow from me? It 

is nothing. In a little while you will 

make some successful coups; your husband will repay me; we 
will order champagne and laugh together at your moment oi 
despair.” 

Icily contemptuous, she disdained him. 
beautiful hand upon her husband’s shoulder. 
said again. 

This time the young man obeyed her. He rose, and they walked 
off together. But I noticed that the Russian accompanied them. 
I felt a pang of pity for the young Englishman and his American 
bride. I could guess it all so easily: a honeymoon trip to Monte 
Carlo, the fascination of roulette; the unanticipated losses, the 
plunging to recoup, the sinister friend who encouraged them to 
wager more than they could afford. It is a story that has always 
been told, and always will be told, when wealth craves youth and 
beauty. Sometimes youth and beauty escape, but how frequent 
are the other times! 

But after all, it was none of my business. I should have liked 
to drop a word of warning in the young man’s ear, but if his 


She laid a slimly 
“Come, Jack,” she 
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vife’s caution was unheeded by him, of what avail would be the 
vord of a stranger? 

So I returned to the game. The little incident had passed 
innoticed. They are a sophisticated lot at Monte; and every- 
hing, even death itself, is dismissed with a shrug and a smile. 

And now the red returned. I lost thrice in succession, shifted 
my allegiance, and beheld black turn up. In disgust I rose and 
walked to another table. I arrived in time to see the Baronne 


d’Esterelle being paid off. She had backed seventeen for the 
maximum in half a dozen ways, and was receiving from the ad- 


niring croupiers, always insolently solicitous for tips, nearly 
forty thousand francs. The spectacle was disgusting. I had 
ust seen a woman of rare beauty suffering because her husband 
1ad lost a sixth of what this profiteer’s wife had won. My sym- 
pathy is with loveliness and charm. So I went to another table. 
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Fortune eluded me. I 
sought her at every table in 
the Cercle Privé, and then 
I looked for her in the pub- 
lic rooms outside. But still 
she escaped me. Glancing 
at my watch, I found that 
it was ten o’clock, and so 
decided to try my luck at 
the Sporting Club, that 
other establishment main- 
tained by the Casino au- 
thorities, where the fashion 
and wealth of the world as- 
semble. And if it be won- 
dered at that I had secured 
entrée to this place, let 
wonderment cease. One 
merely mentions the name 
of a well-known club, any- 
where in the world claims 
membersh‘p therein, and is 
elected to the Sporting 
Club. It calls itself exclu- 
sive, but no temple of vice 
—and gambling is a vice 
can be too rigorous in its 
scrutiny of applicants for 
admission. After all, the ul- 
timate test of fashion, or 
society, is the possession of 
money. With enough money 
one can ruffle it with the 
King of England. With the 
appearance of money, one 





can ruffle it with the King’s 
cousin at the tables of the 
Sporting Club. 

So I descended in the 
elevator to the _ under- 
ground passage that leads 
from the Casino, through 
the Hétel de Paris, to the 
Sporting Club, and in an- 
other elevator rose to the 
gambling-rooms. 

Duchess and demimon- 
daine, marquis and muni- 
tions-maker, princesses, 
entrepreneurs, brewers, 
millionaires, royalties, ac- 
tors, authors, chorus girls, 
and perhaps even such 
others of my own profes- 
sion as may be found in 
any cosmopolitan gathering 
—they were all in the 
Sporting Club. 

I went first to the cosy 
little bar, with its inviting 
tea-tables at which so little 
tea is drunk. I ordered a 
glass of milk. I find that 
the beverage is soothing to 
the nerves, and nerves need 
soothing when one gambles, 
even though for small stakes. While I drank it, I surveyed the 
little room. And there in the alcove I saw the American girl, 
her husband, and the big Russian whom he had called “the 
Prince.” They were evidently ending a discussion. For I saw 
the Russian hand the young man a sheaf of bank-notes, saw 
the girl’s expression of despondency, and noted the grin of triumph 
on the Prince’s face. The jaws of the wolf were near, I felt, to 
the white throat of the quarry. Then the young man leaped to 
his feet, and rushed for the roulette-room. The girl would have 
followed, but the Russian whispered to her. His thick, hairy 
hand rested on her wrist. She shuddered, but—she stayed. 

Well, once again it was no business of mine. I wandered into 
the Salon de Roulette, and at the end table began backing the 
first dozen. For half an hour I had varying luck, and then the 
young Englishman came to my table. His face was haggard. 
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Evidently those successful coups which the Prince had mentioned 
had not yet been made by him. And within the next ten minutes 
I saw him lose as many thousand francs, rise from the table, 
and with a curse, leave the room. 


HORTLY thereafter, finding that I had no cigarettes, and not 

seeing an attendant at hand, I started for the bar. In the 
corridor I came upon the Englishman and the Prince. The Rus- 
sian was speaking. 

“IT am sorry, my friend, but I have no more money with me. 
Perhaps, too, it is as well that you cease gambling tonight. Luck 
is not with you.” 

The youth’s face became whiter. “But I must play tonight,” 
he protested. 

Now, eavesdropping, save in the line of business, is not a habit 
of mine. I trust that it is not necessary for me to repeat with 
frequency that, save where it conflicts absolutely with my pro- 
fession, I am a gentleman. But I was strangely interested in the 
drama being unfolded before me. The beauty of the American 
girl had won my heart. So I stepped back into the roulette-room. 
An Italian was making some sensational winnings, and no one 
else would leave the room until his spectacular luck changed. I 
could listen unnoticed 

“But why not tomorrow? The salles de jeux will be open 
tomorrow,” smiled the Russian 

I could no longer see the young man’s face, but his tones told 
me that its pallor had been succeeded by the crimson of shame. 

“The hotel, Prince,” he faltered. ‘The bill was presented 
yesterday. They asked me ~bout it tonight. I dare not return—” 

“Then perhaps Madame, your wife, who has returned there, 
will be subjected to annoyance,” said the Prince. “Then of course 
you must win. And I have money in my room. But I cannot go 
there just now. There is a gentleman awaiting me downstairs. 
It is a matter that has to do with statecraft. You will understand. 
You know the troublous condition of Russia. And I shall be 
engaged nearly all night.” 

His voice grew uncertain, as though he were choosing his words 
with difficulty, uncertain of what he was about to say. 

“It has to do with the overthrow of Bolshevism, this little meet- 
ing of tonight,” he went on. “In fact, I may not be back until 
morning. But even so!” His voice grew suddenly assured. “Here 
are my keys, monsieur. See, this is the key to my apartment. 
This other is the key to my trunk—the big trunk that you will 
find behind the screen in my bedroom. And this tiny key will 
unlock a steel cash-box that you will find in the top drawer of the 
trunk. Go there, monsfeur, to my room, open my trunk and cash- 
box, take from the latter what you will, and return here. And if 
good fortune does not come your way, reserve enough to pay your 
hotel bill, and capital with which to resume play in the morning.” 

“You are a friend!” cried the Englishman 

“Why not?” laughed the Russian. I heard him slap the young 
man on the back. “Go by the elevator and the underground 
passage. My apartment is Three-twenty-two. You will be back 
here in ten minutes. No, say no more. Thank me when fortune 
has been good.” 

I came through the doorway then. It was all I could do to 
restrain myself from apologizing to the Russian for my base 
suspicions of him. I saw the young man turn down the corridor 
toward the elevator. The Russian went down the stairs, and I 
followed behind him, reclaimed my hat and coat from the vestiaire 
where I had deposited them on arriving, and descended the 
outer steps of the Club. I.too had rooms in the Hotel de Paris, 
but I wished a breath of fresh air before I turned in. 

But to my surprise, I saw mounting the hill toward the hotel, 
hurrying at a great rate, the figure of the Prince. Yet I had 
heard him say that he was to meet some one downstairs in the 
Sporting Club. I was surprised at seeing him now. Also I was 
surprised to find that the stars had disappeared, and that a cold 
rain was proving the fact that February is not May, even though 
it counterfeits the gentler month occasionally here upon the 
Riviera. So I gave up my plan to obtain fresh air, and started 
for the hotel. A belated cabman hailed me. It was only a 
few hundred yards, but one can be thoroughly wet, by a Riviera 
rain, in a few feet. I took the carriage, and three minutes later 
I was in my apartment, on the third floor of the Hétel de Paris. 
Two minutes after that I was standing in the corridor, watching, 
in amazement, the scene in progress before Apartment Three- 
twenty-two. 

I had heard sounds of a struggle, voices raised in anger, and 
so had stepped into the hall. 

Before the open door of the Prince’s apartment stood a group 





To Catch a Thief 





of men. The Russian was there, two clerks from the office 
downstairs, and two porters. These latter gripped the arms of 
the young Englishman. The Russian was speaking. 

“We were too quick for him, messieurs,” he cried. “The minute 
I missed my keys, I hastened back here, and we are in good time 
to catch the thief who took my keys and has invaded my rooms.” 

He spoke in French, and the clerks and porters responded wit! 
excited congratulations. 

“Search him!” cried the Russian. 

The young Englishman, obviously comprehending no French 
demanded now the meaning of this assault upon him. 

“T missed my keys,” replied the Russian in English. “I retur: 
to the hotel. I tell the clerks. We come upstairs and find yo 
departing from my rooms.” 

Young Beresford grew red. “But you gave them to me your 
self, ten minutes ago, in the Sporting Club.” 

The Prince smiled. “You are a man with some shreds of 
common sense,” he retorted. “Who will believe so ridiculous 
a statement?” 

I had not been observed by any of the party, and I stepped 
back silently to my room, leaving the door slightly ajar so that 
1 could still see and hear, without my espionage being detected 
And if it be wondered at that I did not at once come to the rescue 
of Beresford, let me state that I preferred to watch the un- 
folding of the plot. You will confess that it was rather a 
pretty one. 

“But why have you done such a thing?” cried Beresford. 

“Ah, now you are prepared to be reasonable,” said the Prince 
He turned to the clerks, and in rapid French spoke to them 
“The young man has suffered severe losses. In a moment of 
despair he has committed this crime. I am not a harsh man. If 
he shows the proper spirit of repentance, I am inclined to forgive 
him.” 

The French are a warmly impulsive people. These members 
of that gallant race applauded loudly the Russian’s generosity 
Understanding no English, what followed was incomprehensible 
to them, and only served to prove to them that Beresford was 
a hardened rascal. For, in English, the Prince spoke to the 
unhappy prisoner. 

“You wonder why I have done this thing? You forget that 
Madame your wife is exquisite.” 

“Don’t mention her name, you swine!” cried Beresford. 

The Russian shrugged. “But it is essential. You see, my 
young friend, that it is possible for me, with a word, to cause 
these men to release you. I will utter that word on one condi- 
tion. If you could assure me that Madame your wife would 
take a motor-ride with me, tomorrow, to, let us say, Cannes, why 
then, Mr. Beresford—” 


E didn’t finish the sentence. Young Beresford broke loose 

from the detaining clasp of the two porters, and was at 
the Russian’s throat. I tell you, it was magnificent. He had the 
big man down in a moment, and would certainly have killed 
him had there been less than four men to drag him away from 
his victim. 

But four were too many. Bleeding and bruised, they finally 
dragged him from the Russian. Loudly the clerks assured Beres- 
ford that in ten minutes he would be in prison, and that he would 
be lucky if he escaped with a ten years’ sentence. He did not 
understand them, but if he had, I feel certain that it would not 
have bothered him at this moment. For if ever a man was ob- 
sessed with a desire to kill his enemy, Beresford was that man. 
His own predicament meant nothing to him now, save as it inter- 
fered with his wreaking a righteous vengeance on the Prince. 

That worthy staggered to his feet. I stared through the crack 
in the door. Now that the plot had unfolded itself to its sordid 
dénouement, I would have entered upon the scene and caused 
Beresford’s release by corroborating his defense, but. for one 
thing. That thing was an exclamation, apparently unnoticed by the 
others, that the Prince had uttered as Beresford first struck him. 

“Ach, Gott!” the Prince had cried. Now, that is a purely 
German exclamation. And it was uttered by a man who previ- 
ously had spoken both French and English with a pronounced 
Russian accent. Why did an apparent Russian, in a moment of 
great excitement, utter a German phrase without any sign of a 
Russian accent. Could it be because the Prince was really 
German? 

Now, the Germans are not popular in France, or Monte Carlo, 
which, despite its independence, is French in speech and tradi- 
tion. Of course, a German desiring to enjoy the pleasures of the 
principality might cloak himself with (Continued on page 112) 
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No, George Weston is not a woman. A lot of readers think he 
is, first of all because he writes with such an insight into the 


heart of femininity, and second because his given name is George. 
-Most women writers when they take a male pseudonym pounce 
witness George Eliot, George Sand, George 
The fact is, George Weston is a farmer, but being 
that has not prevented him from writing some of the most 
whimsical and lively novels of his generation—“-Mary -AGnds 
“Writing is work,” he says, 
“whereas raising corn and pigs here in (onnecticut is fun.” 
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Her Business,” for instance. 


By 


HIS is one of the things that make life interesting: that no 
man can tell, from one hour to another, when Fate is going to 
strike him. 

Clifford Coleman, for instance, had to wait nearly thirty-five 
years; and even on the morning when these things began to hap- 
pen, as he stood in the room of his boarding-house putting the 
studs into a blue-striped shirt, no sign nor portent appeared to 
warn him—no apparition tapped him on the shoulder, nor whis- 
pered in his ear: “Beware!” 

And yet, as you are soon to see, this day was to be one of the 
three most important in his life—the other two being those of 
which the dates are customarily upon a headstone, and which may 
be said to comprise the briefest possible history of mortal man. 

So far, Cliff had remained single on account of his mother, who 
had been an invalid for many years before her death. His salary 
as a bank-clerk had not permitted the services of a nurse, to say 
nothing of the extra expense of a wife. So, as Cliff had gained in 
weight and broadened in shoulder, he had grown philosophical, 
and had even learned to scoff at things which every single man 
should mention in fear and trembling. 

“Why don’t you get married, Coleman?” a friend once asked 
him; and harking back to an ancient vaudeville jest, Cliff had 
answered: “I know too many married men.” 

That sort of thing is progressive. It wasn’t long before he was 
carrying around a newspaper clipping of marriages which by mis- 
take had been printed under the heading “Lost,” and whenever 
he saw an exceptionally appealing daughter of Eve,—one of those 
smashing good-lookers who burst upon every philosopher now and 
then and rock his old foundations for him,—Cliff would look at 
her hat and her shoes, at her feathers and furs, at her waist and 
her stockings, and giving her, then, the cold eye of caution, he 
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“There!” murmured 
Miss Cooney with a 
sigh of satisfaction. “I 
might have known it.” 


would say to himself, “No sir; I know them too well. The pros- 
pect is appealing, but the upkeep must be something fierce,” and 
straightway fall to humming, 


If yo’ aint got no money, 
Why, yo’ needn’t come around! 


By such devices he had kept himself clear of entangling alli- 
ances, and although you may curl your nose at this, in justice to 
a. hero who has already been set forward in far too unfavorable a 
light, you must remem er that his mother was practically helpless 
for the last five years of her life. She died in the same year in 
which Cliff had been promoted to assistant paying-teller of the 
Circle National Bank. After the funeral, he had the furniture 
moved into storage, and took a room in that boarding-house in 
which we have already seen him putting nis studs into a blue- 
striped shirt. Dressed at last, he gave himself a careless glance 
in the mirror, and started for the dining-room below. 

No one was there but little Miss Cooney, a dry old maid with 
bright blue eyes and a birdlike manner of popping her head over 
to one side whenever she wished to look or listen very hard. This 
gave her a wisely mysterious air of knowing all that was going on 
in the world. Her brother was a police captain, which gave her 
a standing among the boarders, and all the cops for blocks around 
saluted little Miss Cooney whenever she appeared in the offing. 

“Well, young man,” she said, “where were you last night?” 

“Working till half-past eight,” said Cliff, starting on his orange. 
“So I dined, in style, at a restaurant.” 

“Alone?” 

“Nearly alone,” said Cliff, gravely teasing her. 

“‘‘Shepherds all and maidens fair—’” she quoted, her head 
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suddenly going over on one side. “Or don’t you know the old 
songs they sang long years ago?” 

“Now, that’s funny,” said Cliff. “My mother used to sing that 
—the last one,” and he started humming the tune of the song: 


I cannot sing the old songs 
I sang long years ago— 


Breaking off, he continued, still gravely teasing her: “You're a 
regular little heart-warmer; do you know it? Anybody who can 
get me singing before breakfast has certainly got a way with her.” 

It pleased Miss Cooney to appear jealous. 

“Wait till you see the new boarders,” she said. ‘You'll soon 
forget me.” 

They were interrupted by the sound of approaching steps, and 
after one of her sharp glances toward the door, Miss Cooney 
kicked Cliff's foot under the table as though to say: “Behold! 
They come!” 

The first to appear was a firm-faced matron, evidently the 
mother of the two who followed her. 

Next came a young man of about twenty-two, with his hair 
combed in a tremendous manner. From under this ambush he 
frowned at the world as though at a natural enemy. 

“Knows it all,” thought Cliff; “Ill bet he’s a holy nuisance— 
but look who’s here!” he hastily interrupted himself 

As you can guess, he had just shifted his glance to the third 
member of the party, and the next moment he was looking at 
her as though he liked to do it—this man who knew women too 
well. It couldn’t have been her height which attracted him so, 
for she certainly wasn’t tall. And it couldn’t have been her classi- 
cal features, for her nose was inclined to be saucy even though 
her glance had the serenity of a St. Cecilia. And it couldn’t have 
been the magnificence of her presence, because, if anything, she 
walked shyly—perhaps demurely would be a better word. But 
whatever it was, the more Cliff looked at her, the more she soothed 
his eve and started unsuspected chords to thrumming just under- 
neath his upper waistcoat pockets. 

“Good morning,” he said as the new boarders seated themselves 
at the opposite side of the table. 

Mother and son returned his greeting, but the girl contented 
herself with an inclination of her head, and opened a letter which 
she had brought in with her. 

“A man’s writing,” thought Cliff, and for some reason which he 
would have found hard to explain to himself, the music underneath 
his waistcoat pockets took unto itself a mournful note. For a 
time he watched the girl’s expression as she read her letter, and 
then he half-remarked, half-sighed to himself: “Nobody ever 
looks that way when they get a letter from me.” 

On his way to the bank a few minutes later, a strange thing 
happened. When he started his— 


If yo’ aint got no money, 
Why, yo’ needn’t come around— 


the tune seemed to stick in his throat! 
Heart and voice both failed him, though why, he didn’t know. 
He couldn't sing the old song he sang long years ago. 


HEIR name, Cliff discovered that night, was Marriott—Mrs. 

Marriott, Miss Frances Marriott and Mr. Raymond Marriott; 
and they had come to New York from a small town in northern 
New Jersey, so that Raymond might have a better chance to start 
in business and possibly blossom into a multimillionaire. 

“Fat chance,” thought Cliff as he noted the intensity with which 
Master Raymond applied himself to his dinner. “I guess he 
didn’t stay back home because he had eaten up the town.” 

But you mustn’t think from this that Cliff spent all his time 
watching Raymond. His main optical efforts were directed against 
Miss Marriott, and one by one he confirmed the impressions which 
she had made upon him that morning, and which had occupied his 
thoughts all day. 

“TI don’t believe she knows it, either,” he told himself. ‘Most 
of the girls I ever knew—if they only had half her looks—they’d 
walk so proud that they’d fall over backwards.” 

Which is set down just as he thought it, without any corrections 
for grammar or lucidity. 

“And that sweet, dignified little way she’s got,’ he continued, 
“_T’ll bet she could be awfully good company—bright and clever, 
and just the right sense of humor with that nose... .. And I'll 
bet she doesn’t have to run and dip it in the talcum-barrel, either, 
every time the wind blows or somebody sneezes in the next room.” 
Which is also set down in its original form. 
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His admiration showed itself in his glance, and perhaps because 
every girl that was ever born of Eve can tell when anything of 
that sort is going on, she suddenly caught his eye and nearly made 
him cough his coffee through his nose. 

You would never have thought that her look was a cold one, if 
you could have seen the warm effects which it caused in Cliff’s 
ears, and that tender region which is sometimes vulgarly known 
as the scruff of the neck. 

“Some queen—some queen,” he thought—this man who knew 
women too well—and hastily drinking a glass of water, he wouldn't 
have been much surprised if it had been converted into steam. 
For nearly a minute, then, he focused his eyes so straight to the 
front that they had the appearance of being slightly crossed. This, 
added to his sunset tints, and to the fact that he had put a bit of 
celery in his mouth which crunched as he chewed it until it sounded 
like a horse eating corn, didn’t leave much to be desired. 

Miss Marriott gave him another cold glance, and calmly but- 
tered a bit of bread. Cliff was still staring straight ahead, but 
somehow he acquired the information that as she lifted the bread 
to her mouth, her little finger was gracefully crooked. At this, 
a fine, tender glow stole over him, and he chewed his celery in that 
style which composers usually call “con expressione.” 

“Some queen,” he told himself again. “I’m certainly in luck 
that she sits at this table.” 





IS luck didn’t end there. From Miss Marriott’s conversation 

with her mother, he gathered that they had been looking for a 
furnished apartment, and that furnished apartments were nearly 
as scarce as the Great Hope Diamond, if not quite as rare as the 
Koh-i-noor. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, eagerly leaning over the table, 
“but if you’re looking for an apartment, I happened to hear of 
one today. One of our depositors is going South, and I heard 
him saying he would rather sublet his apartment than put his 
furniture in storage.” 

Mother and daughter looked at each other, and held one of those 
silent conversations which must always be the despair of the 
masculine gender. 

“Ts it far from here?” Mrs. Marriott asked, turning back to Cliff. 

“Only a few blocks.” 

“Do you think we could see it tonight?” 

“Just what I was going to propose. I'll telephone Mr. Waller, 
and let him know we’re coming.” 

Nor did Cliff's luck end there. Mrs. Marriott found that the 
apartment was the very thing she wanted, and they arranged to 
move into it the next day. Naturally, Cliff became the hero of 
the hour, and before he left them, he had not only received an 
invitation to call upon them at their new home, but a wonderful 
thing had come into his life. He had heard Mrs. Marriott address 
her daughter as Fanny. 

“Fanny!” When he reached his room that night, Cliff re- 
peated the name over and over. Perhaps some day he too would 
call her “Fanny.” Perhaps some day he too— 

It was just at that moment that Fate struck him. 

While he had been mooning away as above described, Cliff had 
been brushing his hair in front of the mirror. A few hours before, 
and he would have been satisfied with one or two quick sweeps of 
the brush. But now he not only caressed it with the bristles, 
but he even found an old hand-glass that had been his mother’s 
and held it near the back of his head to get a double view. 

If you had been in the room then, you would have noticed a 
sudden silence falling—and if you had been standing at Cliff’s 
shoulder, you would have seen him staring into the hand-glass with 
panic-stricken eyes. 

On the very same day that he had found the only girl in all 
the world, he had also discovered that the hair on the top of his 
head was growing most unmistakably thin! 

On the very same day that Love had ringed him, he had sud- 
denly discovered that Time was crowning him! It isn’t always 
the most poignant tragedies of life that are cast in the tragic mold. 

Cliff’s first sensation was one of cataclysm, and he felt as Lady 
Macbeth possibly felt when she uttered that cry of her heart: 
“Out, damned spot!” 

“T’ll massage it good every night and get some stuff for it,” he 
muttered; “and while it’s growing again, I'll comb my hair over 
it, and no one will ever know.” 

But even while he started rubbing it, he had his suspicions that 
he was engaged upon an empty enterprise. 

“They probably all feel hopeful when it first starts,” he sighed, 
still briskly rubbing away—and then gradually the circular mo- 
tion of his finger-tips grew slower. 
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By George Weston 


“I—I wonder if she noticed it,” he uneasily said to himself. 


He was a long time going to sleep. But when he awoke in the 
morning, he had nearly five minutes of that exquisite happiness 


which only lovers can know. 

“A queen!” he murmured. Bits of old songs that his mother 
used to sing arose to his mind and brought him meanings which 
he had never known before. 

So far had rapture carried him, but now with a sudden sinking 
of his heart, he thought of something else. Almost simultaneously 
he was in front of the mirror, holding the 
hand-glass back of his head. 

Yes, it was still there, that place where 
Time was dimly threatening to crown him. 
Yes, it was still there, more palely menacing 
than ever. 


“I wonder if she saw it—yet,’ he groaned to himself, and 
hardly knew which to fear the more: that she had already viewed 
it, or was still to make the discovery. 


“Maybe I can cover it,” he thought, picking up one of his 
brushes, and when he was through, he told himself: “There! I 
wouldn’t know it was there now—if I didn’t know it was there.” 

Which is true of many things in this, our life. 


HAT night after dinner Cliff carefully covered it again and 

went to make a call on the Marriotts. But he wasn’t himself, 
and this for two reasons: he was not only nervous because of 
the thing which he was trying to conceal, but he also found 
another visitor in attendance—a gallant and handsome young 
friend of the family who had evidently known Fanny in northern 
New Jersey and had apparently made good use of his knowledge. 
Although in civilian clothes, he was introduced to Cliff as “Captain 
Brierly.” 

The furniture of the apartment included a piano, and it didn’t 
make Cliff any happier to find that the Captain could play with 
the same dashing air of mastery with which he did everything 
else. Fanny and her brother sat near him, and one song followed 
another while Cliff and Mrs. Marriott had a sort of an old people’s 
meeting at the other end of the room. It was evident that the 
widow had taken a liking to Cliff, and looked upon him with the 
eye of stern approval, 

“Captain Brierly is a broker, and he’s very fond of Raymond,” 
she confided in a whisper. “In fact, it’s through him that we hope 
to find an opening for Raymond.” 

Cliff sighed to himself at this—and felt both old and useless. 
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Miss Cooney kicked Cliff's foot 
under the table as though to 
say: “Behold! They come!”’ 


“I wont come any more,” he thought, 
watching the radiant girl near the piano. 
‘“‘What’s the use?” 

He didn’t stay much longer. 

“T’ll never go there again,” he told him- 


self as he made his way home. “She—she 
hardly looked at me once.” At this his eyes smarted a little — 
this man who knew women so well!—but even then he wouldn’t 


blame her. ‘Why should she look at me?” he sorrowfully asked 
himself. ‘A queen like her—and me, old and bold!” 

He had meant to say “old and bald,” and in spite of himself 
he smiled at the rhyme. 

“That’s better,” he thought, and tried to smile again. 
use beefing about it. Old and bold, eh? That’s me!” 

Another of his mother’s old songs arose to his mind, and he 
tried to hum the air of— 


“No 


In days of old 
When knights were bold— 


But he didn’t hum much further. Melody started to mourn 
with him, and soon they were silent together. And as he walked 
along, hunch-shouldered and despondent, like a figure in an old 
morality play, he happened to meet a careless young couple trip- 
ping along to a dance. 

The girl might have been Youthful Beauty—so fairly and gayly 
she rippled on her way; and her escort might have been Careless 
Youth, so jauntily he walked, his feet spurning the sidewalk and 
his nose proudly smelling the heavens. As they walked past Cliff, 
his melancholy mien happened to catch their attention. They 
looked at him, and then, looking at each other, they smiled with 
conscious superiority. 

Ah, Youthful Beauty, you shouldn’t have smiled like that! In 
a few short years that bloom will have gone from your cheeks and 
you will not walk so trippingly. The sheen will have moved from 
your hair to the backs of your hands, and when you order 
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certain garments by mail, you will sadly write “stout sizes.” 
And you, O Careless Youth, in a world where much is uncertain, 
this nevertheless can be prophesied for you. Before many more 
years have passed, Old Kid Time will give you something to think 
about—and in that hour, your feet will walk unspurningly, your 
nose will lower, and many wise things that your elders have told 
you will, for the first time, be fully believed by you—then. 


**T’LL never call there again,’ Cliff told himself. 

But he did, and that for an age-old reason: he couldn't stay 
away. And although Mrs. Marriott evidently like him a little bit 
more every time she saw him, Fanny kept near the piano—and 
only looked at Cliff to give him those cool glances which can best 
be likened to chilled vinegar. 

One night Mrs. Marriott said to him: 
in a bank. Some of my bonds fall due this 
you to advise me what to do.” 

“Put the money into Liberty Bonds,” said Cliff. 

“Just what I thought.” She uneasily nodded. 


“I’m so glad you work 
nonth, and I want 


} “But Mr. Brierly 
has been telling Raymond about a wonderful chance to make some 
money—though it will take a lot of capital. They’re thinking of 
going into business together, something in the brokerage line.” 

If Cliff had been one of those Machiavellian heroes of fiction, 
he might have thought to himself: “If Brierly loses money for 
this family, it’s going to queer him with Fanny.” As a matter of 
fact, such a thought never entered his head. “There are more 
ways of losing money than making it,” he told Mrs. Marriott, 
quoting a wise old saw—to which he added: “I’d put it in 
Liberty Bonds.” 

The next time Cliff called, Raymond was openly hostile, and 
even Fanny was a little colder than usual. This was bad enough, 
but Captain Brierly showed that he had a positive genius for that 
operation which is best described by the unfashionable word 


“kidding,” and he kidded Cliff with the skill of a master. It was 
subtly done and would take too long in the telling. 
But the worst came just before Cliff went home. Raymond 


and Brierly went out in the hall, and when they came back, each 
had a circular piece of paper stuck on the crown of his head. 

It is true that Fanny snatched them both off,—her face red as 
though with suppressed merriment,—and it is true that Mrs. 
Marriott spoke to Raymond as only mothers can speak to their 
young; but Cliff suddenly felt himself fed up with the whole busi- 
ness and a few minutes later he was on his way home, repeating 
an age-old vow. 

“I'll never go there again as long as I live,” he told himself, 
and added crescendo, as though for good measure: “Never! 
Never! Never!” 

Leander probably made that vow each night before plunging 
into the Hellespont. And Anthony probably made it, too, every 
time he came away from the palace of Egypt’s queen. 


HE longer Cliff stayed away, the more he dreamed of Fanny 

—the way she looked, the way she walked, the way she 
laughed, spoke, flipped her finger on her lip when. undecided, 
tcuched her nose with her handkerchief when smiling, wore her 
pearl beads, puffed her hair out over her ears, sported her little- 
finger ring, opened her eyes wide and said “Mmm!” when pleased, 
pulled a charming little face to show displeasure. 

“Oh, Lord have mercy!” he groaned one night when he was 
getting ready for dinner. “It—it isn’t reasonable!” 

He meant that it wasn’t reasonable that any young lady should 
have any such effect upon any given gentleman—this man who 
knew women so well—not realizing that he was criticizing cosmic 
forces as powerful as the rise and fall of the tides. In his ignorance 
he even turned to a hassock, lying by the side of his bed, and kicked 
it across the room as though he would kick his dreams away. 

“I tell you I’m not going over there tonight!” he declared to 
himself, and groping for reinforcements, he suddenly added: “I 
know what I'll do! Ill take Miss Cooney out to dinner!” 

Perhaps you remember Miss Cooney—the little birdlike old 
maid with the bright, mysterious smile with whom our story al- 
most started—she whose brother was a police captain and who 
was saluted by all the cops for blucks around whenever she ap- 
peared in the offing. Her room was on the same floor as Cliff’s, 


and half an hour later they started out for that coruscation of 
lights which is the nightly crown of Broadway 

“Where would you like to go?” he asked 

“To a roof restaurant,” she promptly told him. 

“Any particular one?” 

“One with a cabaret.” 

They had been out before, those two. 


The first time Cliff had 
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taken her, it had been a holiday, and he and Miss Cooney had been 


left alone at the boarding-house. He had asked her out of pity, 
and perhaps she had gone with him for much the same reason 
But he had found her such dry, good company, and withal so 
safe, that they had occasionally repeated the adventure. 

On the night in question they were fortunate in finding a ring- 
side table, which cost Cliff the tip of a dollar, and from which 
little Miss Cooney could watch to her heart’s content the dancers, 
and the performers, and the facial contortions of the man who 
really played the saxophone but who apparently was only trying 
to eat iti—and finding it more than he could chew. Under the 
influence of the crowds and the lights and the excitement of new 
surroundings, the weight of Miss Cooney’s years seemed to bear 
more lightly upon her shoulders. Ghosts of old smiles peeped out 
of her eyes; ghosts of old coquetries appeared in her voice and 
in the way she settled her elbows on the table and rested her chin 
on the backs of her interlaced fingers as she drank in the scene 
around her. 

“Like it?” asked Cliff. 

“T love it!” said she. 

The dinner was a good one, and for a time Cliff lost his 
troubles—only to find them again in an unexpected manner. A 
party of diners arose near by, and opened the next table to his 
view. There were three men at this next table, and one of 
them, as dashing and handsome as ever, was Captain Brierly. 

“You look worried,” said little Miss Cooney a few minutes later. 

“T am,” sighed Cliff. 

“What’s the matter?” 


LTHOUGH he didn’t know it, he needed a confidante-—as much 
as any boiler needs a safety-valve,—and almost before he 
knew what he was doing, he was telling his troubles. 

It would have done you good to have seen Miss Cooney then. 
Even as a minute before she had been drinking in the scene around 
her, so now, with her head on one side, she drank in every word 
of Cliff's recital, as though each sentence were a quaff from the 
fabled Fount of Youth, and she a female Ponce de Leon with a 
thirst that could never be quenched. 

“Oh, why don’t you go in and win?’ 
when the story came to its end. “I’m sure you could!” 

He laughed—a bitter little laugh that seemed to have broken 
glass and tacks in it. “I’m going to show you Captain Brierly 
now,” he said. “I only noticed him here a few minutes ago. 
Don’t look right away—he may be watching us; but he’s over 
there at the next table but two, the man with the dark eyes and 
a lot of hair—the really handsome one.” 

Little Miss Cooney hummed so deeply that it might be said 
that she purred, and after a few measures of this she looked over 
at the next table but two—at the man with the dark eyes and 
the lot of hair, the really handsome one. 

Truth to tell, she didn’t seem much impressed. 

“I don’t see why you're scared of him,” she said, bringing her 
eyes back to Cliff. 

“You don’t? Nnnnnn!” This latter was the sigh of resigna- 
tion. “Perhaps you haven’t noticed it,” he patiently remarked. 

“Noticed what?” 

“Look,” said he. “The top of my head.” And with another 
deep sigh he turned in his chair and pretended that he was looking 
around for the waiter. 

Little Miss Cooney looked at the top of his head as though she 
were having the time of her life, but again, truth to tell, she didn’t 
seem to be much impressed by what she saw. 

“That?” she said, coughing a little, but otherwise keeping her 
composure. “T7hat’s nothing.” 

He gave her a glance of gratitude, but as he looked at the little 
old maid across the table, he couldn’t help thinking: “Of course 
it’s nice of you to say so, but—what do you know about love?” 

Now, if Cliff had been more experienced, he would have known 
that women are positively dangerous at times, the way they can 
read glances. am 

“Young man,” she said, bridling a little, “do you realize that I 
was young once?” 

“T wouldn’t begin to call you old yet,” said Cliff, embarrassed. 

“Old enough,” she smiied; and this time she didn’t bridle, but 
her gaze seemed to turn back over the past. 

“I'm going to tell you something,” she said, her glanee still 
backward turned, “not to brag, but because it may help you. 

“When I was young, there were two men who wanted to marry 
me. One was handsome—yes, handsomer than your Captain 
Brierly over there; and the other—well, he was homely. Now, 
which do you suppose I loved?” 





? 


she breathlessly asked, 

















“I think you're still limping a little,” 


she laughed. That also made him blink his eyes—this man who knew women so well. 
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“Not the homely one?” hazarded Cliff in puzzled amazement. 

“Yes.” 

“But you didn’t marry him?” 

“No.” Her tone was inexpressibly dry. “My family didn’t like 
him. Oh, there were reasons,’ she added, her clasped fingers 
weaving in and out. “I needn't tell you what they were, but I can 
see—and I've seen it for more years than I care to think about 
that all their reasons didn’t amount to that much.” The snap of 
her finger was almost inaudible. “And so I lost him.” 

“But if he loved you—” 

“No; I tell you / lost him. And there are some things—gen- 
erally the most precious—that when you once give them up, you 
never get them back.” 

For the first time since he had known her, Cliff saw the bright- 
ness blurr from her eyes, but only for a few winking moments. 
“Cheerful company, aren't I?” She briskly smiled—and still smil- 
ing, she turned to watch the dancers on the floor. 

“I’m awfully sorry,” blundered Cliff 

“Sorry for what?” she asked him in amazement. “Young man, 
don’t you be sorry for anything—till you have to be. And don't 
forget the moral of what I’ve just been telling you. Women 
don’t like handsome men for husbands. You've really got a better 
chance than he has.” 

Cliff's confidence, timidly growing, had a setback then. 

“T only wish that Fanny thought the way you do,” he doubt- 
fully answered. 

“Don’t you worry.” And slowly, deliberately, as though they 
were words of wisdom, she added: “Every woman knows how 
many handsome married men have tried to flirt with her..... 
Every woman knows whether she could trust a handsome husband 
of her own.” 

Cliff's confidence, timidly shrinking, grew firm again. They left 
a few minutes later, and as they walked past Brierly’s table, Miss 
Cooney in the lead, the Captain and his friends were also getting 
ready to go. 

“Naughty, naughty!” whispered Brierly, recognizing Cliff and 
shaking his finger at him; and after looking at the little old maid 
ahead, he turned to Cliff more roguishly than before. “I know 
you!” he whispered in affected admiration. ‘You’ve been robbing 
the Old Ladies’ Home again!” 

A whisper sometimes goes farther than a bullet. A little while 
before, if you had been watching the weaving of Miss Cooney’s 
fingers, she might have reminded you of that figure of Fate who 
makes the thread. But if you had been watching her hands just 
after she passed Brierly’s table, you might have been pardoned for 
thinking that she was that more direful sister—the one who plies 
the shears. 


HEN they reached Broadway, little Miss Cooney sauntered. 

She didn’t go out to dinner very often with a man—either 
young or old; and she was greedy for every minute of it. She 
was no longer one of the Fateful Three. She was now the Spirit 
of Pleasant Memories—Reminiscence on a Broadway Stroll and 
Smiling at the Past. It may have helped her fancies that when 
they turned to cross east at Forty-eighth Street, the traffic cop 
recognized her. He gave her a salute which a queen might have 
envied, and the wheels of Broadway were immediately quelled 
into immobility so that little Miss Cooney might cross without 
haste or confusion of thought. 

As they reached the opposite curbstone, Brierly and his two 
companions passed them from behind, but without recognizing 
them. Miss Cooney’s hand was on Cliff's arm. For a moment her 
elbow dug into his side. 

“See?” she indicated in dumb show, pointing to the hurrying 
trio ahead. 

Brierly was whispering to his guests, and in some subtle manner 
which is hard to describe, the lure of adventure seemed to be 
guiding their steps. If you had met them, for instance, you might 
have said that Brierly showed it in the tenseness of his walk—the 
others by the slight frowns upon their foreheads, their unchanging 
glances of thoughtful expectancy. Hunters sometimes look that 
way as they make for the place where the tracks of a deer have 
been seen. 

Suppressed excitement is contagious; and, still if you had been 
watching, you might have noticed a slight, almost imperceptible 
change in Miss Cooney’s manner. It is true that she continued 
to walk with her hand on Cliff's arm, but she no longer had the 
careless air of one who doesn’t care where she is going. As she 
followed the three men ahead, her head slightly on one side, she 
had the bright, inscrutable look of a wise robin watching a worm- 
hole which had just showed signs of possible life below. 
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Halfway along the block, Brierly and his friends mounted a flight 
of steps, reaching the top as Miss Cooney and Cliff passed along 
the sidewalk t the bottom. Glancing up at the vestibule above, 
Cliff caught sight of a heavy door swinging open as if in answer 
to a signal. There was a glimpse of a negro attendant in evening 
dress, a dimly lighted hall and heavily carpeted stairs—and then 
the door shut without a sound. 

“There!’’ murmured Miss Cooney with a sigh that had some- 
thing of satisfaction in it. “I might have known it!” 

“Known what?” asked Cliff. 

But she wouldn’t tell him. 

That was puzzling enough, but when they reached the steps of 
their boarding-house, a block and a half away, she gave him food 
for thought that puzzled him even more. 

“Is he trying to get any money off the Marriotts?” she asked. 

“Well, yes—indirectly. He seems to be anxious to start Ray- 
mond in business.” 

“I thought so.” Little Miss Cooney had never looked so brightly 
mysterious. ‘Now you run over to the Marriotts and make them 
a nice, long call,’ said she. “And whatever you do, tell Mrs. 
Marriott to hang on to her money till she hears from you again.” 

The next moment the door closed behind her, and Cliff was left 
alone. Although he didn’t know it, little Miss Cooney was peeping 
at him through the curtains of the door, and if you had been 
there to note her air of satisfaction, it might very well have 
occurred to you that unless human nature has greatly changed 
in the last two thousand years, the sibyls of ancient Rome prob- 
ably enjoyed themselves in various ways, but when all is said and 
all is done, they probably enjoyed themselves the most when they 
could be the most mysterious. 


LIFF slowly turned his steps toward the house where the 

Marriotts lived, and although, like many a man before him, 
he was bewildered by some of the things which had just been 
told to him by one of the opposite sex, below it all he had a 
feeling of growing confidence in himself which threw his shoulders 
farther back than they had been for many days. 

Mrs. Marriott and Raymond were out. But Fanny was in, 
and she not only reminded Cliff of a rosebud in June (which is a 
very dangerous reflection, indeed,) but she was wearing one of 
those Georgette blouses which must have been of a later creation 
than St. Anthony. 

“They wont be long,” she said. “They’ve only gone to the 
post office.” 

“Personally, I don’t care how long they are,” said Cliff, drawing 
upon his newly born confidence; and when he found that she didn’t 
fall upon him and scratch his eyes out for this piece of effrontery, 
he boldly added: “It’s always you—you know—that I come to 
see.” 

She gave him a look that made him feel richer than Rockefeller, 
braver than Sergeant York, and stronger than Samson ever knew 
how to be. 

“I wonder,” he continued, “if your mother would care if you 
and I went to a show some night.” 

A shadow passed over her face. 

“T don’t know,” she said in such a low voice that he could 
hardly hear her. “If I were you, I wouldn’t ask her—yet.” 

You know the way a person’s thoughts will jump at times. 
Searching his mind for the cause of that shadow on Fanny’s face, 
Cliff's thoughts suddenly took just such a jump—a leap which 
made him break into a perspiration. “Good Heavens!” he mut- 
tered to himself. “Can Mrs. Marriott possibly think that I’m 
paying my attentions to ker?” Brierly’s words echoed in his ears 
with a sinister significance. “You’ve been robbing the Old Ladies’ 
Home again!” 

Cliff dabbed his forehead with his handkerchief. “Do I look 
as old as that?” he thought with a groan. 

“I’ve never really had a chance to thank you for finding us this 
lovely apartment,” said Fanny. “You don’t know how much I— 
how much Mother appreciates it.” 

Cliff sat up straight in his chair—with the look of a man who 
strikes for hearth and home. 

“Miss Marriott,” said he, “of course, I’m aiways glad to please 
your mother. But I want you to understand that the one member 
of this family who—who—whom I wish to please more than any 
other—is—is your mother’s daughter—and her name, I believe, is 
Fanny.” 





Again she gave him that look—that look which acted on him 
like a powerful draft of lightning, gold and wine—a magical 
medicine made upon Olympus and generally administered by 
Venus. (Continued on page 108) 
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| Rack Moon 


His mother chuck- 

ed. “There's 
something. indecent 
about a woman with 
five children sing- 
ing Marguerite.” 


By 
THOMAS BEER 


Te hat appeared over the crest of rock among the cedars. 
Helios studied it, chewing a grass-blade. It was Grandfather 
Bunt’s hat, and the old man might be underneath it. Again, he 
might have put it on a flat slab of rock while he read his St. Paul 
paper. Anything was possible. Helios stared at the bell-shaped 
crown of straw. It was an abominable hat, anyhow. He steadied 
the air-rifle against his brown shoulder and fired. The hat spun 
gallantly off toward Lake Michigan, and there was a hideous yell. 
The face of Milton Bunt rose redly beyond the rocks in a nimbus 
of gray beard. He yelled: “That’s right! Go ahead! Your fool 
of a mother says you’re too big to lick. Go ahead!” 

Helios said: “He that calleth his daughter a fool is—” 

“That’s right,” his grandfather shrieked. “Go and get blas- 
phemous, too! What with them French whoopin’ their heads off 
on the front grass, and you tryin’ to kill me out here, it’s a 
wonder I don’t go off to the farm and leave you flat.” 

“Tt’s a wonder you don’t, sir,” said Helios in a tone of gentle- 
manly agreement. His three small half-sisters Agnes, Jeanne and 
Marie Harel came about the corner of the house and whooped 
dismally, together. Helios sighed. He had wasted a whole hot 
yesterday in Chicago. Today was being spoiled. He got up, with 
dignity, shouldered the air-rifle and strolled down the baking turf 
to the beach of white fine sand. Mr. Bunt retired up the lawn, 
uttering a soliloquy against the contrapuntal coughs of the Harel 





family. The words “Greek whelp” and “pup” descended on the 
wind along with pine scent. A noise of slamming doors announced 
that Mr. Bunt had entered the vast cottage of shingles. Helios 
sighed and forgot the matter. The sun fell straight from a 
blanched sky. The noon band-concert was going on at Pointe 
Carosse Inn, where a ribbon of bathers hid the edge of the op- 
posite beach. Gulls dropped out of an upper haze into the wave- 
less water, and one of them caught a fish. Helios was delighted. 
He stretched his brown legs on the blistering sand and admired 
the world, thoughtless and comfortable, until his mother called, 
“Heel!” in a voice meant to be angry. Helios swung his head 
about. 

Madame Olsen was coming down the grass in her Wednesday 
nightrobe of rosy silk, embroidered in wreaths of deeper rose. 
Her braids of yellow hair hung loosely over a beryl wrap, and 
as she came, she lost one slipper. The bared foot, big and beau- 
tiful, flashed over the sod. She said: “Golly, but it’s hot! My 
Lord, Heel, I don’t see how you stand it! Well, a boy 
doesn’t need a complexion, anyhow. ... . Now, what d’you 
mean by shootin’ up your grandfather?” She beamed, accusing 
him. Helios beamed. 
mother sat down. 
Mercy it wasn’t the right one. 
your right slipper... .. 


He patted the sand beside him, and his 
She ordered: “Run and get my slipper, lamb. 
It’s awful bad luck to drop off 
Thank you, honey.” 
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“Don’t mention it, Blondie,” said Helios, putting the slipper 
back over her toes. He sat down again and complained: “I’ve 
done everything I can to make Grandfather go home.” 

Madame Olsen chuckled deeply. She laughed in her upper 
register, but her chuckle was pure contralto. She said: “Now, 
Heel, the poor old man’s awful fond of Sig and you. You oughtn’t 
to mind havin’ him round some in summers. He says I ought to 
have Sig thrash you. Where is Sig?” 

“Went over to the Inn to get some horehound drops for the 
French,” Helios yawned. He maneuvered a package of cigarettes 
farther from view under his meager bath-suit, affecting to tighten 
his belt, and went on: “The joint’s all shot up, isn’t it? Harel’s 
got a bust arm; the kids have whoopin’ cough; and we've got 
Grandfather on our hands. It’s awful. I'd better shoot a rabbit 
to change our luck.” 


IS mother chuckled. “And I got a letter from the Op’ra; 

they’re_ thinkin’ of revivin’ ‘Faust!’ Aint that the devil? 
There’s something perfectly indecent about a woman with five 
children singing Marguerite. I aint sung it since nineteen two. 
Your father sang Faust, then.” The stupid loveliness of her 
marine eyes changed, briefly, to a shadow. Helios sat rigid in 
uneasiness. She seldom spoke of his father, Demetrios Aletri. 
Now she touched the necklace of sixteen emeralds about her 
neck, sighed and declared: “Well, I’m still thin enough to sing 
Marguerite, and God knows that’s more’n most sopranos with 
five kids could say!” The wide prettiness of her face rippled. 
She beamed at Lake Michigan and said: “What'll I sing over 
at the Inn tomorrow night, Heel? You got to play my ac- 
companiments ‘count of Harel’s arm. You might as well pick 
the songs.” 

Helios grunted. “You might as well sing ‘The End of a Perfect 
Day’ for that bunch of catfish!” 

“See myself dead first,” said Madame Olsen. “And don’t get 
so high and mighty about the folks at the Inn. Some of ‘em can 
tell Rimsky-Korsakov from a barn door. I don’t think Andover’s 
good for you, bub. You were born right over there at Pointe 
Carosse. It wasn’t a hotel then; there was just a boardin’-house 
and some cottages.” 

The boy stammered: “Thought I happened in London, Blondie.” 

His mother picked up two pebbles and clicked them in a palm. 
She said: “Not much, sonny. Couldn't stand London after your 
father—was murdered. I came back to St. Paul. Then all the 
old ladies in the church I used to sing at came and made a fuss. 
Couldn’t stay there. I sent Harel out to find some place—quiet. 
Came down here and called myself Mrs. Smith. Merciful Lord, 
I was blue! Losin’ two good husbands one after another— 
Oh, well! Sig’s twenty, and you're near seventeen. You're an 
awful nuisance, Heel. Don't you shoot your grandfather again.” 

Madame Olsen tossed the pebbles into the lake, kissed his bare 
shoulder and ran up the lawn in the flutter of green and pink 
silks. Her yellow hair shimmered in the furious light; she was 
like a pond lily floating swiftly with its gold heart exposed. She 
sang, running, a scale that showered strong and high notes into 
the breeze. Helios stood up to watch her and muttered a respect- 
ful “Gosh!” as she vanished under the gaudy awnings. He had 
wanted to shake her yesterday when the salesmen of a Chicago 
jeweler were grinning at her irreclaimable grammar. He would 
want to shake her tomorrow night if she wore a scarlet frock at 
the hotel concert. He forgot these facts and stared after her in 
a limitless adoration. 





A THICK, female voice said, on the water: “Was that Madame 
4 Olsen that went away, then?” 

She looked like an eggplant. Her hair was black. She wore 
a gown of purple silk that rose out of the red canoe, sunk deep 
in the lake. She was not old but gross, inelegant, sweating. 
Helios considered her unfavorably. She must be an intrusive sight- 
seer from the Pointe Carosse Inn. He smiled and sat down cross- 
legged on the beach, placing the air-gun on his knees. He said: 
“No, that wasn’t Madame Olsen. That’s her eldest daughter.” 

The woman looked uncertain, wiping her face on a ridiculous 
handkerchief of raspberry muslin. She said, “But I thought ’er 
daughters were quite little girls,” and Helios knew the thick voice 
as English. This must be a cheap tourist strayed down from 
Canada. English tourists were rather more sentimental than 
native intruders. They often asked for a flower from Madame’s 
garden. Americans usually began by saying they wanted to photo- 
graph the house and ended by imploring an interview with Madame 
cn behalf of some ambitious, related soprano. This caller re- 
sumed: “I’d ha’ took me oath that was ’er, just then. Well. no 
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matter. "Ere, my lad, I want to send Madame a message. A 
tip, you might call it.” 

“Right-o!” said Helios. “Shoot!” 

She brought the canoe closer, so that it grounded with a gentle 
mumble on the sand. A wave of lilac perfume surrounded him, 
and Helios sniffed. She tucked the handkerchief into her breast 
and said: “Tell ’er that Pablo Sarceda got ‘ere today and is 
stoppin’ at the ’otel.” 

Helios chuckled. ‘She'll be pleased to death. Pablo Sarceda— 
trick xylophone player?” 

“Lord,” said the woman, ‘’e don’t play nothin’ any more! 
God knows, I wish ’e did! What with the cards and—but you 
tell ‘er that. Remember, now. You wont forget?” She thrust 
the paddle into the sand and panted. Helios took a step into the 
lake and shoved the canoe free. The woman coughed, *Thanky,’ 
and the shell floated wabbling away. Helios had a second of happy 
desire to send a pellet from his gun through the side of the canoe; 
the purple silk would be immense in a fluff of bubbles as she 
floundered. She paddled slowly off. He fingered the trigger and 
wriggled his toes in the sand. After all, though, he was too old 
for that sort of thing. And Sigurd was coming over the ripples 
in long strokes. Sigurd’s green canoe passed the red craft, and 
Sigurd turned his flashing yellow head to examine the purple egg- 
plant. He landed, still grinning. 

“What was that?” 

“She’s a cockney,” said Helios, “and she wanted me to tell 
Blondie that some wop or other—what the hell was his name? 
He’s at the Inn.” 

Sigurd took a paper bag of horehound drops from his coat of 
white flannel, waved it to the small Harels, who came whooping 
down the grass and received this solace with strangled thanks. 
The tall boy patted their heads amiably as if they were puppies 
They were, like their father, meek and subordinate beings. Helios 
wasn’t much interested in them. They weren’t old enough to 
make music, like their father, and they couldn’t throw him about 
as Sigurd did. They trotted off solemnly. Sigurd said with im- 
portance, touching his chin: “Dam’ barber cut me.” 

“Looking for whiskers?” 

“Shut your head,” said Sigurd. “See. if he cut my hair too 
short, back, Heel. He was so busy talking Spanish to a man in 
the next chair that—” 

“Since when,” Helios venomously asked, “did you know any 
Spanish, you big Swede? No, it’s all right behind. You're gettin’ 
as vain as Blondie.” 

His half-brother took this rebuke with a murmur of “A man 
likes to look respectable,” and sat down on the sand. Helios be- 
lieved that Sigurd’s round head contained only three topics—their 
mother, pole-vaulting and anxiety over Helios’ manners. This 
last strain now bubbled forth. Sigurd lit a pipe and said: “See 
here, Heel. I don’t think you ought to call her Blondie in front 
of people. I mean, people in shops and things. Look at this. 
But don’t show it to Blondie. Got something about your father 
in it.’ 


HELIOs spread yesterday afternoon’s Chicago paper on his 
legs and observed a long paragraph: 

“Diva’s Necklace in Trouble—Madame Katherine Olsen came 
flying into Paulding’s repair-department early this morning with 
her famous string of emeralds in a sling, so to speak. The neck- 
lace was held together with a piece of fish-line. Madame arrived 
from her summer home at Pointe Carosse. The repair-department 
had a happy hour mending the fine gold links on which the sixteen 
square stones are strung. The necklace never leaves the soprano’s 
person, and it took considerable finesse to repair the chain with- 
out damaging Madame, who was good-natured and voluble as 
usual. Her three little girls are having the whooping cough, she 
told the world. Husband Jean Harel is laid up with a broken arm. 
Sons Sigurd Olsen and Helios Aletri came along with their mother, 
who looked like a girl, in a frock of silver and blue. The diva is 
obviously proud of her handsome big boys. Mr. Olsen took a 
lively interest in the repairs. Mr. Aletri remained mostly behind 
a sporting page. He addressed his mother as ‘Blondie.’ The 
necklace belonged to Demetrios Aletri, Madame Olsen’s second 
husband. The celebrated Greek tenor presented it to his bride 
on their wedding in London, in the spring of 1904. He was mys- 
teriously murdered a few months later, and his assassin was never 
found. Madame Olsen denies that the emeralds are of any great 
value. Her attachment to the necklace appears to be purely 
sentimental.” 

Helios yawned: “Blondie’s the biggest mush-head alive. Wish 
the papers’d drop Father, though. Gives her the blues.” He 
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Helios cried: “Shut your head! Blondie doesn’t paint! 
made a ball of the newspaper and pitched it at a seagull careen- 
ing near the beach. He pondered: “She doesn’t wear any stuff 
your father gave her.” 

“He probably didn’t give her anything worth wearing,” Sigurd 
reasonably answered. “Farmers weren’t paid much for wheat 
back in nineteen hundred. No, that necklace isn’t worth much, 


probably. Blondie told me, once, your father won it playing cards 
with some one— Holdon! She told me not to tell you that, ever.” 
“Why?” 


Sigurd reflected, his eyes getting cloudy like his mother’s eyes in 
reflective seconds. He shrugged. This was his one imported 
gesture, and used to show helplessness in some struggle with his 
stupidity. “I don’t remember. It was when you had the flu in 
nineteen eighteen, and the doctors wouldn’t say you’d get through. 
She talked a lot about your father, y’know, and all that. And 
about the murder—about his getting out of bed to see who’d come 
into the next room, and her going and finding him stabbed. He 
won that necklace playing cards with some singer or somebody, 
and gave it to her because it’s good luck to have a piece of 


She—” 


He lurched against the wire in a blow that didn’t land, 
Bi acuege 3 Oh, I remember why she told 
me not to tell you!” Sigurd shut his mouth. 

“Why?” 

The pole-vaulter rubbed his pink chin and shook his bulky 
shoulders. Helios waited. If he waited long enough, Sigurd 
would spill the wanted facts in his cheerful drawl. The big lad 
said: “Oh, well! She got an idea this fellow that Aletri won the 
necklace from was the one that stabbed him. He’d tried to buy 
it back, y’see? Fact! She told the police in London about it, 
and they arrested this fellow. Only, he had an alibi. He was at 
home asleep when the murder happened. Blondie didn’t want 
you to know that. She thinks you’re imaginative. And you are, 
rather,” Sigurd decided, getting up. “I guess it’s your Greek 
blood. The Greeks were awf'ly good at writing, and all that.” 

Helios picked up the air-rifle and aimed it at one of his half- 
brother’s white buckskin shces. The pellet left a black mark on 
the leather. Sigurd howled and chased Helios up into the hall of 
the cool cottage, floored him below Shannon’s portrait of Deme- 
trios Aletri, and severely spanked him. Grandfather Bunt put 
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his head out of the music-room door and barked: “That’s right, 
Yes, if you’d wear more clothes like a Christian, Heel, it 
wouldn’t hurt so much!” 

Sigurd let the sinner go and sat on the captured air-gun, nurs- 
ing his shoe. He groaned: “That thing hurts, you big idiot!” 

“What you get for callin’ me a Greek, you dirty Scandinavian,” 
said Helios without remorse as he marched up the polished stairs. 
He met Madame Olsen in the upper hall and was pleased with 
her gown of knitted sapphire silk. So he kissed her and re- 
marked: 

“Younger every day, Blondie. Next thing you'll be out along 
with the other flappers. ... . Oh, that fat woman in the canoe 
told me to tell you some one or other was over at the Inn.” 

“Who, lamb?” 

“Can’t remember his 
think of it.” 

Madame laughed: “Oh, Heel! You're awful! If you weren’t 
so smart, I’d make you take one of these memory courses. 


Ciot 
sic 
Sig! 


name. Sounded like a violinist. Tl 








Now, go put some pants on for lunch and be good. What'’ll I 
wear for the concert tomorrow night?” 

Helios perched on the Florentine table at hand and com- 
menced: “If you wear that red— What’s the matter?” 

His mother cried: “Get off of that table! That’s the worst 
luck you could bring on yourself!” 

He groaned and dropped to his feet. “Better put up signs, 
Blondie! Bad luck to sit on a table! Well, if you wear that red 
thing with the gold on the stomach, I'll play all your songs in B 
flat and gum the show.” 

“It’s a lucky dress, lamb. Lord, but you're gettin’ critical! 
Like your father! He was awfully refined about clothes, for a 
man. Sig’s father never knew whether I’d got on a nightdress or 
a ball-gown. Glad you're gettin’ so tall, sonny. Demetrios 
wasn’t but five foot eight. Slim, too. If he’d been huskier, he 
might be alive. Well, go speak to Harel. You aint been in to 
see him today, and he’s scared you'll bust loose on the pedals 
tomorrow night.” 
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Helios saw his fingers darken the keys, and Madame Ol- 
sen sang. 











The emeralds rose and fell upon her breast. 














Harel had broken his right arm badly and was still kept in bed. 
He was a bald, bony man who always looked foolish in pajamas. 
But Helios liked him and so sat on the foot of the bed, lighting 
a cigarette to excite his stepfather’s objection. 

“Oh, but Madame told you not to, Helios! Well, it is not for 
me to scold you, and go shut the door so the smoke will not 
blow downstairs. Now, Madame has decided to give the ‘Chanson 
Indoue,’ the Debussy romance, a Scriabine and a Carpenter—the 
‘Boat Song’—tomorrow night. That will make a good set and 
please them, and the accompaniments will be easy for you.” 

“This Inn concert is an awful graft,” said Helios. “She does 
it every year. One of the clerks told Sig that a wad of stuff’s come 
from Deiroit and Chicago just to hear her without payin’ for it.” 

“A wad of stuff, Helios? People? Mon Dien, you collect 
slang as Madame collects superstitions!” 

Helios inquired: “Look here—you’ve known Blondie longer’n 
I have, Jean. Well, how did she get this way? Superstitious, I 
mean.” 


The pianist smiled a little. He answered: “I think it was your 
dear and good father, Helios. He was, like all Greeks. most 
superstitious. We were playing piquet, he and I, in the Opera 
Club in London. A spider came down from the ceiling and lit 
on his shoulder. A sign of good luck, you know? And he was 
enchanted, although I had won ten pounds from him. And that 
night he met Madame at Lady Cadogan’s musicale. Oh, he was 
most superstitious! It is the curious co—coincidences that make 
people superstitious. Madame and Aletri and I walked home from 
Park Lane from the last concert. It was a bright night. The 
full moon—October of nineteen and four. We talked of our sail- 
ing to New York for the opera. Madame was so anxious you 
should be born in America! We came about the corner into 
Dover Street, and Aletri dropped his cane. He picked it up. He 
said: ‘Baste! I have seen my shadow!’ Madame and I, we 
laughed. Well, four hours afterward he was dead—poor good 
man!” 


Helios grinned. The gong announced (Continued on page 150) 
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By 
JoHN GALSWORTHY 


N these days no man of genius need starve. The following 
story of my friend Bruce may be taken as proof of this 
Nearly sixty when I first knew him, he must have 
written already some fifteen books, which had earned him the 
reputation of a “genius” with the few who know. He used to 
live in York Street, Adelphi, where he had two rooms up the 
very shaky staircase of a house chiefly remarkable for the fact 
that its front door seemed always open 

I suppose there never was a writer more indifferent to what 
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assertion 


people thought of him. He practiced a really profound neglect 
of the press—not one of those neglects that grow on writers 
from reading reviews of their own works, for he seemed never 
to read criticism; no, his neglect was basic; he was an “original,” 
a nomadic spirit, a stranger in modern civilization, who used to 
leave his attic for long months of wandering, and come back 
there to hibernate and write a book. He was a tall, thin man, 
with a face a little like Mark Twain’s, eyebrows still black, that 
bristled and shot up, a bitten drooping gray mustache, and fuzzy 






































































“She has a perfect devil 
of a brother, with whom 
she was brought up, and 
who wants to trade her 
off to a millionaire.” 


gray hair; but his eyes were like owl’s eyes, piercing, melancholy, 
dark brown, and gave to his rugged face an extraordinary ex- 
pression of a spirit remote from the flesh which had captured it 
He was a bachelor, who always seemed to avoid women; perhaps 
they had “learned” him that; for he must have been very at- 
tractive to them. 

The year of which I write had been to my friend Bruce the 
devil, monetarily speaking. With his passion for writing that 
for which his age had no taste—what could he expect? His last 
book had been a complete frost. He had undergone, too, an 
operation which had cost him much money and left him very 
weak. When I went to see him that October, I found him 
stretched out on two chairs, smoking the Brazilian cigarettes 
which he affected—and which always affected me, so black and 
strong they were, in their yellow maize-leaf coverings. He had 
a writing-pad on his knee, and sheets of paper scattered all around. 
The room had a very meager look. I had not seen him for a 
vear and more, but he looked up at me as if I’d been in yester- 
day, and said: “Hallo! I went into a thing they call a cinema 
last night. Have you ever been?” 

“Ever been? Do you know how long the cinema has been 
going? Since about 1900.” 

“Well! What a thing! 





I’m writing a skit on it!” 


“How—a skit?” 

“Parody—wildest yarn you ever read.” 
He took up a sheet of paper and began chuckling to himself. 
“My heroine,” he said, “‘is an octoroon. 


Her eyes swim, and 








her lovely bosom heaves. Everybody wants her, and she’s more 
virtuous than words can say. The situations she doesn’t suc- 
cumb to would freeze your blood; they’d roast your marrow 
She has a perfect devil of a brother, with whom she was brought 
up, and who knows her deep dark secret and wants to trade her 
off to a millionaire who also has a deep dark secret. Altogether 
there are four deep dark secrets in my yarn. It’s a corker.” 

“What waste of your time!” I said. 

“My time!” he said fiercely. ‘“What’s the use of my time? 
Nobody buys my books.” 

“Who’s attending you?” 

“No one. Doctors! They take your money; 
got no money. Don’t talk about me!” 
sheet of manuscript; and he chuckled. 

“Last night, at that place, they had—good Lord!—a race be- 
tween a train and a motorcar. Well, I've got one between a 
train, a motorcar, a flying machine and a horse.” 

I sat up. 

“May I have a look at your skit,” I said, “when you’ve fin- 
ished it?” 

“It is finished. Wrote it straight off. D’you think I could stop 
and then go on again with a thing like that?” He gathered the 
sheets and held them out to me. “Take the thing—it’s amused 
me to do it. The heroine’s secret is that she isn’t an octoroon 
at all; she’s a De la Casse—purest Creole blood of the South; 
and her villainous brother isn’t her brother; and the bad mil- 
lionaire isn’t a millionaire; and her penniless lover is. It’s rich, 
I tell you!” 

“Thanks,” I said dryly, and took the sheets. 

I went away concerned about my friend, his illness and 
poverty, especially his poverty, for I saw no end to it. 

After dinner that evening I began languidly to read his 
I had not read two pages of the thirty-five before I started up, 
sat down again, and feverishly read on. By George Skit! 
He had written a perfect scenario—or rather, that which wanted 
the merest professional touching-up to be perfect. I was very 
much excited. It was a little gold-mine if properly handled. 
Any good film company, I felt convinced, catch at it. 
Yes! But how to handle it? Bruce was such an unaccountable 
creature, such a wild old bird! Imagine his having only just 
realized the cinema! If I told him his skit was a serious film 
he would say, “Good Lord!” and put it in the fire, as likely as 
not, priceless though it was. And yet, how could I market it 
without carte blanche, and how get carte blanche without giv- 
ing my discovery away? 

I was deathly keen on getting some money for him; and this 
thing, properly worked, might almost make him independent. 
I felt as if I had a priceless museum piece which a single stumble 
might shatter to fragments. The tone of his voice when he spoke 
of the cinema—*What a thing!’’—kept coming back to me. He 
was prickly proud, too—very difficult about money. Could I 
work it without telling him anything? I knew he never looked at 
a newspaper. But should I be justified in taking advantage of 
that—in getting the thing accepted and produced without his 
knowing? I revolved the question for hours, and went to see him 
again next day. 

He was reading. 

“Hallo! You again? What do you think of this 
the Egyptians derive from a Saharan civilization?” 

“T don't think,” I said. 

“Tt’s nonsense. This fellow—” 

I interrupted him. 

“Do you want that skit back, or can I keep it?” 

“Skit? What skit?” 

“The thing you gave me yesterday.” 

“That? Light your fire with it. This fellow—” 

“Yes,” I said, “I'll light a fire with it. I see you’re busy.’ 

“Oh, no! I’m not,” he said. “I’ve nothing to do. What’s the 
good of my writing? I earn less and less with every book that 
comes out. I’m dying of poverty.” 

“That’s because you wont consider the public.” 

“How can I consider the public, when I don’t know what they 
want?” 

“Because you wont take the trouble to find out. If I sug- 
gested a way to you of pleasing the public and making money, 
you'd kick me out of the room.” 

And the words, “I’ve got a gold-mine of yours, for instance, 
in my pocket,” were on the tip of my tongue, but I kept them 
back. ‘“Daren’t risk it!” I thought. (Continued on page 155) 
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MELVILLE DAVISSON POST 


Tn his charming chalet in West Virginia—or in Europe, 
where he is also a familiar figure—ACelville ‘Davisson 
Post writes the remarkable stories that have won for 
him the unqualified acclaim of all the critics of -Amer- 
ica, and of England and France as well. Since the 


publication of his first book, “The Strange Schemes of 


‘Randolph Mason,” the success of which diverted his 
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steps from the law, ACr. Post has devoted himself to fic- 
tion—and to polo. Coupled with his mastery of English 
is a first-hand knowledge of the law, and the widest read- 
ing in criminal records—with which his great library ts, 
naturally, exhaustively stocked. Every reader will share 
with him the opinion that “The Blue Image” is in every 
respect the most ingenious story he has written—so far. 



































“The expression on the face 


was 





1 here where you made a mistake,” said old 
Sir Godfr the alienist. ‘As I’ve told you, the 
bradmoor far 11} has been under a curs¢ that’s 
vha him. It was not enough to go back 

r oor’s life; you had to go farther. Had 

his father and his grandfather?” 

But his grandfather was drowned,” protested 
Marquis. “He was shooting brant, and the plug 
came out of the boat.” 

Some one pulled the plug out,” replied Sir 
Godfrey. 

‘And his father fell from the steeple of the 
chane | here.” 


“Did he fall?” queried Sir Godfrey, smiling. 

Henry Marquis swore under his breath. 
‘Damn it, man,” he said, “you are a companion 
for the butler’s mother, only the old woman is 
more satisfactory; she gives an explanation with 
her theory.” 

“Marquis,” replied Sir Godfrey, “you sometimes 
annoy me. Because one understands one feature 
of a matter, does it also follow that one must 

nderstand equally every other feature of it? 
I know what killed the Duke; I do not know how 
it killed him.” (The story continues in detail: ) 


LORD DUNN now took up the narrative. 
He had been silent in his chair, moved 
from the table. He had lighted a cigar, 


Dack 








1 and enjoyed it while Henry Marquis had been 
one of inconceivable menace—a “Gray as . a ee 2 : : 
SO NN ae : talking; but he enjoyed it like a bookmaker. It 
vast Satanic serenity. It stopped cle #5 Se” ; i 
even Bradmoor and Slaggerman.” was tilted at a rakish angle in his mouth; and 


The OLOry So Far: 


"THE old explorer had been found sitting in a chair, in a 
locked from the inside, shot through the chest; 1 ther 
no firearm in the room. How could the murder have 
1itted? And why, and by whom? 
In a final attempt to solve the 
1urder, Robert Harmscourt, the American who later 
became the Duke of Bradmoor, was } 
confer with three others at Bradmoor—with Hen 





mystery of the 


invited by 








Scotland Yard, with old Sir Godfrey Simon the alienist, and with 
Lord Dunn, himself an explorer and a friend of the dead 1 
First, Henry Marquis went over what they knew and wha 
been done—little enough, puzzling enou The old Duke, his 
exploring days over, had been living quietly at Bradmoor; he had 
come to his end in a tower room of the ancient castie overlooking 





the sea—fifty feet above the sea. He was found seated in a chair 
near the center of the room. In his hand was gripped a fishing- 
rod, that he seemed to have been mending or equipping, and a 
book of flies lay open on his knee. 

He seemed to have been killed instantly by a la: 
let through the chest, a bullet which had lodged in 
coting behind him. The windows were unbroken and rusted 
shut; in front of him was a narrow slit made in the old days as 
an archer’s loophole—but outside, the tower wall dropped sheer 
to the sea below. And there was no firearm in the room. 

The Scotland Yard men had scaffolded the tower and inspected 

its surface and found the lichen growing on the old stone un- 
marred; no one had climbed that wall. Other fantastic me: 
a shot from an airplane or from the mast of a passing vessel, 
had likewise been proved impossible. The fishing-rod had even 
been taken to pieces on the possibility that some weapon might 
have been concealed in the handle. No clue! 

Questioning of neighbors, acquaintances and friends had brought 
out only one significant fact: Bradmoor had been in fear for his 
life, and not infrequently had locked himself in a room as he 
had on the night of his death. 

The two servants had been away at the village the night Brad- 
moor was killed. Only the butler’s mother, a very old woman, 
was near, in her little cottage in the garden. She had heard the 
sound of a shot, and afterward a splash in the water. Her the- 
ory—and who had a better one?—was that Bradmoor had been 
killed by a devil’s imp, who had afterward jumped into the water 

“"' Marquis concluded, 








There was only one thing to do now,” 


“and that was to go back over his life and see if it contained 
any adventure that might be connected with the tragedy.” 








he blew the smoke about him like a stableboy 





He now took the cigar out of his mouth, and 
threw it into the fireplace. 
“But there was something in his life,” he declared 
“It was the last exploration old Bradmoor undertook, the one 
that used up the remnant of his fortune. I mean that terrible 
push into the Lybian Desert. He was too old to undertake it, 
and he was too poor. It.broke him down in every direction 
The came out a wreck—a worse wreck than we realized 


man 


ical evidences on hin 


ward gesture with his hands, precisely like 
a bet 

o believe it,” he said I don’t know 

in fact, that I don’t believe it Of 

but this whole business is full of 





but damned crazy notions 

iother big cigar. 

v the facts, and happened. I know 
any other living person, because I considered 
Bradmoor did. The German came to 
the old Duke. not interested 
esert just then. Deserts don’t ise me. Women 
and write books about it. I was going into 
the German to Bradmoor. 

letermine whether he was a liar, building on some 


what 
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r he had been with Rohlfs’ expedition. You 
know about that—or has everything that happened before the 
Great Mad War been forgotten? Rohlfs persuaded Kaiser 


Wilhelm to fit him out with an expedition to explore the plateau 
of the Lybian Desert. Rohlfs had a theory that the country 
now desert had been once wel! watered—the theater of an im- 
mense civilization, antedating the later civilizations of which we 
have any He got the professors to back him up 
They prepared a for him, and it was published 
everywhere. 

“Rohlfs persuaded the Kaiser to send him in. 

“Of course, we don’t know how much bluff the Germans were 
putting up. It is possible that the Kaiser was merely taking a 
look at Egypt, and the English possessions beyond it, and that 
the expedition was a scouting party. That would be an explana- 
tion of the wide publicity given to the monograph the professors 
put out, and the money the German Government spent on the 
expedition. But I don’t believe that was Rohlfs’ motive. I think 
Rohlfs was really on the trail of a civilization, and that he was 
sincere about it. 

“Anyhow, the expedition went in, 
happened to it, and where it broke 


knowledge. 


monograph 





and everybody knows what 
down. Rohlfs went on with 
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a fragment of what he could get together, and he found some 
evidences of what he expected to find—not a civilization like that 
of the Egyptian Nile, but something more like what I found in 
Yucatan. At least, that’s the story the German came to me 
with. I mean Slaggerman. He turned up here, a sort of roust- 
about on a North German Lloyd ship; and he hunted me up. 

“] suppose he saw the name in the newspapers 


“| SENT him to Bradmoor,” pursued Lord Dunn. “He had a 
drawing—very well done. He said Rohlis made it. It showed 
a path along a stone ledge. There was one strange feature about 
the path that he pointed out. He would hold a glass over it, 


and then he would get excited, and fall into the German language. 
The path was sunk in the stone of the iedge, but it had not been 
cut there; it had been worn there. It must have been eight or 
ten inches deep, and wide enough for a man to pass along it. 
“And it was worn into the ledge! 

“*4ch,’ he would say, ‘it was feet, human feet that wore that 
path down. How long did it take—one thousand, two thousand, 
five thousand years? And how many feet,—how many genera- 
tions of feet,—and why did they travel on that path, and where 
did they go?’ 

“He said that Rohlfs, after the expedition had gone to pieces, 
had escaped from the surveillance of the desert sheiks, and had 
gone on, with only Slaggerman, disguised as an Arab _ cook. 
They had pushed on for a fortnight before they were overtaken 
and brought back. He said they reached the peak of a moun- 
tain, ascending out of the sand to the southwest 

“It was not a range that extended like a geological formation 
across the whole plateau. It stood up abruptly out of it, as 
though a peak of mountain had thrust up suddenly from below. 
He said that it was possible to travel around it, that the native 
tribes did, in fact, travel around it. There was no reason for 
anyone undertaking to ascend it, in the opinion of the desert 
tribes 

“It was evidently a peak of barren rocks, without water or 





vegetation. The stone was hard, and rose-colored. The sharp 
peaks at a distance, the German said, with the sun on them, 
looked like a beautiful rose-colored cathedral. There was a cer- 
tain harmony in the outline at a distance. Rohlfs thought it was 
a mirage. Neither of the two men had any other idea until 
they finally arrived at its base. They had time enough to go 





before they were overtaken 
There was no way to ascend it; in fact, they did not think of 


the possibility of anyone going up until by chance Rohlfs dis- 


entirely around it 


covered this path. They were amazed, but they had no oppor- 
tunity to follow the thing up. They were overtaken by the 
desert tribes and hurried out of the region. Rohlfs made a 
drawing of the path that night, while the memory of it was 


s mind. It was correct, Slaggerman said. He helped 
him with the details.” 

Lord Dunn put his cigar on the fruit-plate before him. It was 
half burned out; the long ash crumbled, and a thin line of smoke 
ascended, rippling at the top like a fantastic flower. He seemed 
to reflect on the story he was telling. His voice was firmer, less 


“When you come to think about it,” he said, “there could 
have been nothing that would so pique the curiosity as that bit 
of drawing. There was just enough of it. One's imagination 
winged off at once with every sort of extravaganza. In the waste 
places of the earth two things have an unfailing fascination for 
the lone explorer—a human footprint, and a path. If one finds 
a human footprint, or a path, one can never turn aside from it; 
one must find out whither it leads. 

“T remember the effect on me when the German got out his 
drawing. 

“I was not much interested before that. I was considering 
a method to dismiss him. But that fragment of drawing at- 
tached my interest. The whole picture at once came up in vivid 
detail, with its absorbing enigma! 

“Well, as I have said, I sent him on to old Bradmoor. We 
snow what happened. The old Duke went bankrupt on an ex- 
pedition to go in; and he did go in. He took a lot of time, and 
endless negotiations. He had to get the permits from the Eng- 
lish Government, and from the Egyptian authorities, and the 
rights to pass, from the sheiks of the desert tribes. The English 
Government was willing to help him. They wished to verify 
Rohlfs’ narrative. The report had not been translated into 
English; but it was in the German language, in the bulletins is- 
sued by the learned societies at Berlin. 

“It took a lot money. 
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“In fact, as we know, it cleaned old Bradmoor out, and en- 
cumbered his estate as it now stands—on the verge of the bank- 
rupt court. But the old Duke had the patience of every great 
explorer; once on the way, once taken with the big idea, he 
stopped at nothing. 

“Of course, everybody knows what he found. It’s in the 
monograph he furnished the Royal Society; but everybody does 
not know all that he found. Bradmoor talked it over with me 
when he returned. He came to see me. He was very much per- 
plexed. He asked me what he ought to do. I told him to make 
a conventional report to the Royal Society, covering what the 
exploration discovered, and omit the remainder of it—keep it to 
himself. 

“My reason for urging Bradmoor to this decision was not 
only in the interest, as I pointed out, of his own reputation, but 
it was in the interest of the reputation of all persons engaged in 
exploration. It was necessary to retain the public confidence in 
the accuracy of our explorers. Anything taken to be incredible, 
or improbable, or fantastic, would not only injure Bradmoor be- 
fore the great English reading public, but it would injure every 
other man who undertook a like exploration. 

“We talked it over. 

“The result was that the old Duke’s monograph contained 
only the journal of the expedition, and the general verification 
of what Rohlfs had reported—that is to say, no evidence of 
any ancient civilization on the plateau. 

“He found precisely what one would have expected him to find 
in the desert. 

“The only unusual thing which his monograph indicated was 
the peak of rose-colored stone which stood up out of the plateau; 
and this, under my suggestion, he described from the unimagina- 
tive view of the geologist 

“He tells us that he found this stone formation precisely where 
Rohlfs said it was, and with the physical characteristics set out 
in the German report. He had the same difficulty that con- 
fronted Rohlfs; the desert tribes would not permit him to make 
any very careful examination of it. It was only with extreme 
difficulty that he was permitted to approach it. He was not 
able to learn why they objected to this inspection. He was 
impressed that it was merely the accumulated suspicion which 
would attach to any expedition going into that region—only one 
or two white men had ever entered it. 

“He reported also the death of Slaggerman on the way out 
He had strayed from the expedition, and keen killed. And that 
was all!” 


ORD DUNN leaned over in his chair, got the half-burned 

cigar out of the plate, and relighted it. 

“But that was not all: Rohlfs’ drawing was genuine, and Slag- 
german had told the truth. Bradmoor said that when the peak 
of stone began first to form itself before him, he was amazed 
beyond any words to express it. The thing did look like a 
cathedral, like an airy rose-colored Gothic thing in the sky. 
In spite of Slaggerman at his elbow, he was quite sure, as Rohlfs 
had been, that the thing was a mirage. It could not be anything 
else. 

“It was too delicate, too artistically perfect to be anything real. 

“Tt was a fairy mosque, raised by some enchantment—like a 
Bagdad story; and as they traveled toward it, it grew more 
clearly outlined. It was only at the very base of the thing that 
one lost the illusion; then it became the peak of a mountain 
thrusting up through the desert sand, composed of some hard, 
reddish stone. 

“Bradmoor said they had only a day; the sheik of the desert 
tribes treated him precisely as he had treated Rohlfs—he gave 
him a day. But he was luckier than Rohlfs. He did not put 
in the time traveling around this stone formation. He set out 
with Slaggerman alone, leaving a guard in his camp. 

“Bradmoor said that the German went at once to the path 
he and Rohlfs had discovered. It was there precisely as the 
drawing showed it. 

“They at once set out on this path. 

“Tt was narrow, worn into the stone, as Rohlfs’ drawing 
showed. The wearing was uneven, as though the rock had been 
softer in places; but the path was at no point worn in the 
stone to a less depth than eight or ten inches. Bradmoor was 
able to go along it, but the big German traveled with extreme 
difficulty. 

“Bradmoor thought the path had been made by persons of a 
smaller stature than the modern European. 

“The path wound about among the (Continued on page 119) 
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“What a lovely little 
girl!” cried Gertrude. 

Ya-as. She's my 
Rosie.” And then an 
embarrassed silence fell. 


OSE 


UNSET over the Golden Gate showed 

sullen red that night—red like a re- 
flection of the death-glow in Northern 
France. From a window in the Kemps’ 
sitting-room, hung on the sharp edge of 
a Presidio hill, two women of about 
equal age sat busily knitting. Gertrude 
Kemp’s ivory needles clicked somewhat 
unevenly through the threads of a 
woollen muffler she was attempting, but 
ria Anderson worked rapidly, punc- 
tiliously, turning the heel of a gray sock 
with all that fine precision which she 
gave to every form of work. 

Gertrude paused at last in the ominous 
glow of the west and looked curiously 
over at her companion, whose decent 
black dress and white apron were all 
that remained, in her employer’s eyes, to 
mark her a servant. Their knees touched 


as they sat together in the sunset, and the contact brought com- 
With a certain feeling of grati- 


fort to Gertrude’s worried mind. 


tude she studied the broad, rugged face which bent so reflectively 
upon its work. 


It was not a pretty face, but it was noble and 
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express poetical ideas, 
them. 

But what a comfort 
have done without her 





crown of gilt 


Fia’s Norse 
hair lent a certain majesty to her large 


very sweet; 


person. The lashes, now drooping, were 
the color of straw; but under them, Ger- 
trude knew, were eyes that were kind and 
wise. 

They had been so close together these 
many years; across that artificial but 
difficult gulf which we have learned to 


call Class Distinction they had reached 
out and joined hands—though Gertrude, 
of course, would never have dared to say 
it aloud in that sentimental way. Senti- 
mentalizing and palaver would have 
shocked old Fia, who was phlegmatic as 
the North, and lacked the vocabulary to 
even though she might have entertained 


she had been! And what could Gertrude 
now? Again she glanced out at the omen 
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of fire beyond the Golden Gate and felt a chill as of death pass- 
ing by. The papers had been full of news about a place 
called Saint Mihiel, and that was where her husband would be 
going, according to her homemade calculations. She tried to 
console herself with weak fancies and make herself believe that 
he had been transferred to another regiment. If only they 
would tell her something definite! Battle seemed to hang in the 
air. All at once she realized the terrific wager she was playing 
with Fate. Her man in that red battle-line, her daughter and 
her daughter’s husband stranded somewhere on a mining con- 
cession in dreadful Siberia. 

No wonder that Gertrude drew a little closer to big Fia, press- 
ing fiercely against her knee. The Scandinavian woman looked 
up, full of her own thoughts; in her clear blue eyes there was 
an eagerness and an anxiety which her mistress had seen there 
before upon significant occasions. Fia had few words with which 
to express herself, and Gertrude knew in advance how she was 
going to begin. 

“I got something to tell you, Mis’ Kemp.” 

To Gertrude that speech was familiar as an old refrain. It 
was Fia’s stereotyped preface to important news. Ordinarily 
Gertrude would have received it kindly, all sympathy for her 
servant’s eagerness. Tonight she turned away in the fading 
sunset. Was there prophecy in the phrase “Something to tell 
you”?—a phrase which had been the invariable preface to Fia’s 
important announcements during the course of twenty years, 
since first she came to their little house in Alameda. Silent by 
nature, she was always thrifty of speech. What had she to say 
now? 


T was in the year of our little Spanish War that Fia had 

first spoken those commonplace, significant words. 

The Kemps were small-fry then; it was long before the 
San Francisco fire had given Mitchell Kemp his chance and 
set him up in business as a hydraulic engineer. They were 
living on the edge of Alameda in a little frame house with 
a rose-vine over the porch and a pepper tree in the back yard. 
Domestic service was a luxury to the Kemps in those days, 
but the care of a rather active little girl had taxed Gertrude’s 
strength until a young woman named Fia—she had another 
name, which didn’t matter—had come to them in answer to an 
advertisement. 

Fia was rather pretty then, a peasant girl of an indefinite age 
between twenty and thirty, and an admirable combination of 
patience and vigor. Some wizard of the fjords seemed to have 
endowed her with the gift of ubiquity, a useful gift to the gen- 
eral houseworker, who should be in several places at once. She 
made beds and biscuits, attended the door and the furnace, 
washed clothes, dishes, babies—and all for a monthly wage which 
our improved modern servant would scorn to jot down on her 
bill for incidental expenses. Mitchell Kemp, who grew as de- 
pendent on her as did his wife, found a name for her method of 
work. Mitch had a way of coining words. He called it Fiaism— 
a religious belief in the maximum of efficiency at the minimum 
of expense. Fia was, as we say occasionally nowadays, an ideal 
domestic, too good to last; her single weakness was her Thurs- 
days, when she insisted on staying overnight with “her folks” in 
San Francisco. 

Looking back upon those days, it was hard for Gertrude to 
account entirely for her spontaneous love of Fia. Undoubtedly 
there were other perfect servants in the world, and Gertrude 
then knew her only slightly. She told nothing about herself. Her 
English was poor, her gift of .expression insignificant, her reti- 
cence immense. But she had the power to compel confidence. 
That, perhaps, was another aspect of Fiaism. 

What was Gertrude’s surprise then, after six months of idyllic 
peace, to have Fia come to her, that same look in her blue eyes 
that she had caught this sunset evening twenty years later. 

“T got something to tell you, Mis’ Kemp,” she drawled, and 
laid her red hands like a blessing on the head of little Amie, 
who was always dragging at her skirts. 

“Not bad news I hope, Fia.” 

“Ya-as—sort of. You see my man Henry—” 

“Your what?” 

“T tell you this. I was married to Mr. Anderson last March.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me you were married?” 

“T didn’t think you’d like to know, Mis’ Kemp 
is laboring man, pretty good pay. 
Works: but now he must go to 
bridge.” 

“But Fia!” 


Mr. Anderson 
He had job in Union Iron 
Sacramento to work on the 


Gertrude felt a sinking of the heart at the thought 
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of losing her good fairy. “Do you really want to go to Sacra- 
mento?” 

“Oh, no!” 
tell Henry I so happy with you. 
to work on the bridge.” 

What was to be done about that? Nothing, apparently. Ger- 
trude threw down her hands and let Fate have its way. Early 
that afternoon Fia, slouching a little, and for the first time re- 
vealing her expectant maternity, carried her wicker suitcase out 
through the gate and turned once more to smile her kindly, puz- 
zled smile. Gertrude in the doorway was glad that Amie was 
away at kindergarten—she wouldn’t have surrendered Fia without 
an outcry. Mrs. Kemp watched her servant disappear beyond 
the eucalyptus at the corner, and wondered if she would ever 
come back. 

Over three years had passed before Fia returned with the same 
incoherent appeal upon her lips. She had left her girlhood on the 
Sacramento bridge, apparently, for signs of middle age were on 
her broadening figure as she came through the gate, her right 
hand clutching the familiar wicker suitcase. But her left had 
now its burden too, for she was leading a little girl, all bright 
hair and bright eyes, who seemed to dance as she came. Amie 
Kemp, seven years old and tall for her age, fell out of the pepper 
tree and raised the alarm: 

“Here’s Fia, Mamma Fia’s back!” 

“What a lovely little girl!” exclaimed Gertrude, after the sery- 
ant had dropped her suitcase and shyly presented her hand. 

“Ya-as. She’s my Rosie. Shake hands with Mis’ Kemp, Rosie. 
And say how-do to little Amie. My, how she’s growed up!” 

And then an embarrassed silence fell while Amie led the young 
visitor toward the sand-pile. Fia’s face had grown heavy, care- 
worn; it was like a mask as she regarded the children at play 
under the pepper tree. Gertrude, who was twittering cheerfully, 
trying one question after another upon the unresponding Fia, 
became suddenly aware of those wild blue eyes upon her, ques- 
tioning, shy, hungry. 

“T got something to tell you, Mis’ Kemp.” 

Why should this trite sentence, born of a servant’s narrow little 
story, have struck a tragic note in Gertrude’s breast? She smiled 
into the worn, inscrutable face and said instinctively: ‘I’m glad 
you came to me, Fia. What is it?” 

“About my man, Mis’ Kemp. We aint married no more.” 

“You've been divorced?” 

“No. We didn’t need no divorce 
girl already, a Mexican girl down to Gilroy. 
out, he skipped away from the police, I guess. 
her now. So I aint married no more.” 

“Poor Fia!” 

“Oh, I aint so bad off, Mis’ Kemp. Life in Sacramento wasn’t 
no snap—Henry, he drank somethin’ awful, and I went on washin’ 
just the same. And now I got nothing but Rosie to think about.” 
A quick, fond glance toward the pepper tree expressed oceans 
more than Fia’s poor words could ever give. 

“What are you going to do now, Fia?” 

She stood there, blank as a wooden wall, before her placid 
avowal: “I come to stay with you again, Mis’ Kemp.” 


A wave of softness passed over the stolid face. “I 
But he must go to Sacramento 


He was married to another 
When [I found that 
Maybe he’s with 


At this Mrs. Kemp began to regard Fia, I’m afraid, a3 a 
superfluous blessing. 

“We haven’t much to spend this year,” she temporized. “Mr. 
Kemp’s putting all he can into his business, and we're sending 
Amie to a private school. We’re just keeping one Chinaman who 
comes in by the day—” 

“Chinaman!” broke in Fia scornfully with one of her rare 
displays of animation. “I bet he don’t come here for a home, 
like I do. I bet he don’t wash and cook and mind baby like I 
can—and mend your underclothes good like me. Don’t you 
worry about wages, Mis’ Kemp. I’m satisfied with that. I work 
for nothing.” 

After this astonishing offer, framed in a speech surprisingly long 
for Fia, she froze again into silence and stood, solid and non- 
committal as an iceberg 

“T couldn’t let you do that,” said Mrs. Kemp, puzzled at Fia’s 
generous offer. “Just why is it, Fia, that you’d so much rather 
work for us?” 

“Rosie,” she explained, and her tone grew suddenly soft and 
sweet. “I went her to live by you—” She hesitated, seeking 


words out of her impoverished supply: “I want her to live by you 
so she can be raised nice like your Amie.” 

So that was it! 
studied the little thing at play. 


Gertrude glanced under the pepper tree and 
She was a strong, healthy child, 
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“Take off them glass beads,” came Fia’s chastening tone. “And don’t let me find you again smelling like a bum drug-store.” 


and dainty too. The pink of her cheeks, the blue of her eyes, 
the gold of her hair presented a medley of infant colors, sugges- 
tive of a rather perfect doll. Her skirts, of really fine material, 
stood out fresh and clean, as though she had just been lifted 
from a showcase for Amie’s benefit. Fia’s apron was of coarse 
calico, and her hands were rough and red like bricks; the look 
she gave her daughter was as humble as that the idol-maker turns 
to the image which, coming to life, may walk forth and trample 
him into the dust. 


IA stayed with the Kemps; between the day she arrived from 

Sacramento with her familiar “I got something to tell you, Mis’ 
Kemp,” and the night when she made the same angular speech 
by a sunset window on the Presidio hills, she saw seventeen years 
of unbroken service in Gertrude’s household. There had been oc- 
casions between-times when Fia had come out with her meager 
catch-phrase; it always marked a crisis in her career. “I got 
something to tell you, Mis’ Kemp”—always on the one important 


subject, her life’s responsibility, her adoration, her reason for 
being. 

The fire and earthquake, as I have said, improved the fortunes 
of the Kemps; Fia, on her lower level, arose with them. Mitchell 
Kemp decided to move to San Francisco, and accordingly he built 
himself a square, stuccoed Mission monstrosity in the preferred 
residential section of the new city. If it was not constructed 
according to the best architectural traditions, it was a convenient 
house, from the rubber doormat on the veranda to the electric 
laundry apparatus in the basement. ‘“What’s the use of an archi- 
tect when we've got Fia?” asked good-natured Mitch, and called 
her into the conference when the house was being planned. The 
completed dwelling—in its rear quarters at least—was a monu- 
ment to Fiaism: a Fia kitchen, a Fia storeroom, a marvelous 
system of Fia closets, pantries and bins. 

The new house was a lucky one, and the Kemps continued to 
prosper there for several years. Amie Kemp married at nineteen 
and went to Siberia with her husband, a mining engineer. The 
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question of Rosie was not quite so simple she grew up straight 
as a young pine, and deve!oped always a year or two ahead of 
her age At twelve she was a precocious child, marvelously preity 
! quite ul spoiled Her mother saw to that It she sulked over 
her iessons or was 1ncil ed to show oul ol hj never failed to 
forestall her with. “Yo int growl up Lk Amie that way Who 

ed vou to act ike hoodlu 

\ite school-hou R« va Fia l he kitchen 
Gertrude once suggested training her te t vaitress. but she 
regretted this impertinence wl she iw the hurt look on the 
Nort crn Wor an’s lace but what was to Dé tne giris ultimate 
destiny Mrs. Ken p oiten put that questi to herself and to 
Mitch, but was never rewarded with an adequate reply As to 


Fia, she kept her firm jaw locked upon the secret of her intentions 
At fifteen Rosie began to mature, and she betrayed a number 
of characteristics which greatly disturbed her mother’s best friend 
She was going to high-school then, and often from the vantage 
of the parlor curtains Gertrude could observe the girl, her beau- 
tiful hair done grotesquely in imitation of the prevailing style, 
giggling noisily with any number of young men who chose to 
escort her and to clutter the sidewalk for hours with their ado- 
lescent coquetries. “Oh, my aunt wont let me!” came floating 
up to her in the affected voice which Rosie selected for herself 
in that difficult period of her life. Could it be possible, won- 
dered the spy, that the girl was passing herself off as a favored 
relative of the Kemps? One must overlook a great deal in a 
girl of that nebulous age, but the flashy ostentation and the decep- 
tiveness of Rosie’s remark, caught by chance, worried Gertrude 
Kemp not a little. What a pity it would be, she thought, if Fia’s 
life-hope turned into something without character or dignity. 

She watched Rosie rather narrowly after that. Once she caught 
her in the hall, rubbing the color off her lips before her mother 
should discover the damning vanity. She smelled of cheap per- 
fume and wore imitation jewelry. She was cultivating a brisk, 
pert style of conversation which drove Gertrude to distraction and 
ten pied her more than once to put the whole matter before Fia, 
who most certainly should have known 


Sounds from the kitchen, not so long after the al 


above discoveries, 


{ 
assured Gertrude that her interference would have been super- 
fluous 
“Take off then glass beads.”’ came Fia’s chastening tone “And 
don’t let me find vou again smelling like a bum drug-store.” Her 
voi mellowed to the protest Yo wou want peopk to 
think vou wasnt 


Tralst | cood. Rosie. 


And Mis’ Kemp— 


would she let~ her 


} 
| I stress na 
settled the tt 

m he own way 
She stood stolidly in 
the doorwa\ her 
hands folded across 


a body which was 
growing fat with 
comfort and con- 


“IT got something 


to tell you, Mis’ 


The usual for- 
ila “What is it, 
Fia asked _ her 
mistress, smiling 
good-humoredly, for 
there were few real 
troubles those days. 

“About our reli- 
ion ne and Rosie. 


I was raised pretty 
good in Lutheran 
church, but I don’t 
go much in this 
country. When we 
was married, Henry 
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did not believe in anything but justice of the peace. But now 


Rosie must have something better than that. So we go to church 
tomorrow and ge confirmed 

Which church, Fia? 

St. Agnes. I know tho priests and sisters there take best 
care of young girls They know how. And next week I send 
Rosie to St. Mary’s convent, where they learn them good.” 

Gertrude, no slave to creed, was glad and said so. Secretly 
she was relieved at this simple solution of Fia’s problem and 
of Rosie’s; and although the irental motives might not have 
stood the test of a strict ecclesiast, nothing could have been 
better for the girl just then. Convent schooling, economical as 


it usually is, would be some drain on Fia’s small income; but 
Gertrude gave little thought to that. She too was growing used 
to Fia’s constant self-sacrifice. 

So mother and daughter were confirmed next day; early in 
the following week Rosie went to the convent and vanished for 
a time almost as completely as though she had taken holy orders. 
Her brief appearances in the Kemp home were encouraging in 
every way. The change was marked. She had cast aside her 
slang, her glass beads, her cheap repartee. There was always 
something a little secretive above Rosie; it was a different quality 
of secretiveness from her mother’s noble reserve. But Gertrude 
found the girl steadily improving in manners, looks and deport- 
ment; after three years at St. Mary’s she had grown to be a 
woman—it was hard to believe that she was still under twenty 
She was presenting almost as good a social appearance as Amie 
had after her second year at Miss Vine’s School for Young Ladies. 
But Gertrude continued to wonder: what was Fia planning to 
do, finally, with her heart’s desire? 

That was some time before war came to America and shattered 
every plan. Mitchell Kemp, responding to the call for technically 
trained men, had gone to France with the two-towered insignia 
of engineers on his latched collar. That was quite sufficient to 
turn Gertrude from the even jog-trot of her life. Mitch was 
able to take care of himself, she fondly believed; but Amie’s 
predicament never ceased to trouble her mind. Amie and her 
husband had been trapped somewhere in Russia: and less than 
a fortnight before that evening of the battle-red sunset, a cable- 
gram had come from Tokyo. It was from Amie and said briefly 
that her husband had been killed, and that she was sailing for 
America 

‘I got something to tell you, Mis’ Kemp.” 

The light had faded in the big 
sitting-room, and Fia, a massive 
outline against gray walls beyond, 
spoke shyly, insistently, as a child 


will do when its first appeal has 





een ignored 

‘About Rosie?” asked 
Gertrude, turning from her 
dream and taking the sub- 
ject for granted. 

“Ya-as ma'am. I did not 
tell you before. She quit 
that convent last spring.” 

“No!” said Gertrude in 
surprise. So this was the 
news her servant had to im- 
part. ‘What’s she been do- 
ing since she left the 
convent?” 

“Livin? downtown with 
some young girls. Nice 
people, them girls. Every- 
thing all right, Mis’ Kemp. 
Rosie knows pretty good. 
She been studyin’ in one of 
them business colleges what 
learn her how to typewrite 
in offices. I tell her she can 
do that. Typewrite? My! 
You ought to see how fast 
she can go on that ma- 
chine. She can write let- 
ters, spelling and every- 
thing, before I can even 
think of the words. Yes 
ma’am. Rosie passed the 
best examination at con- 
vent, and now she got a 








“Just imagine! They made a 
drudge of that delicately raised 
young girl—took her income 
away, never gave her a cent.” 
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business so that she wont 
have to marry no bum 
like her mother did.” 

A silence fell between 
the two women, and it 
was evident that Fia had 
more to tell. 

“Tf my husband were 
here,’ said Gertrude at last, 
for her in his office. 
a strange place.” 

“She can’t work in no office now, Mis’ Kemp,” replied Fia in 
a curiously strained tone. ‘She went east yesterday with the 
army.” 

“With the what?” 
been saving. 

“With the army, Mis’ Kemp. When she hear about that war, 
nothing should keep her home. I want to ask you all the time, 
but you was so bothered and everything—first I didn’t want my 
Rosie to go; then I seen how it was. Government want some 
girls to go to war and typewrite for them; so Rosie pass some 
examinations pretty high. From a hundred girls she could make 
her machine go quickest. My Rosie is smart like that. So she 
gone.” 

“So she’s gone!” echoed Gertrude Kemp and reflected awhile 
on this last turn of events. Obsessed with her own worries these 
many weeks, she had given little time to the personal life of her 
beloved servant, who had behaved like a Spartan mother and kept 
her lips sealed. But it was not like Fia to have parted thus 


“T’m sure he could find something 
It would be better than have her work in 


Here, then, was the surprise that Fia had 


’ 
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“I got something to tell 
you, Mis’ Kemp’ —Ger- 
trude seemed to hear it 
ghostlike through the 
white, empty corridors. 


easily with the being who meant more to her than religion or 
life or patriotism. Rosie was too young to go away like that. 
Upon this last thought Gertrude asked: 

“TI didn’t think they'd let girls of Rosie’s age go?” 

“Oh, ya-as. She just sign her age on paper, and that’s all 
right.” 

Obviously the resourceful Rosie had added a few years to 
her honest ones; she had the figure of a grown woman, and as 
Gertrude knew, could lie gracefully in a pinch. 

“And she wrote faster than a hundred other girls!” the proud 
mother was repeating. ‘“But-I aint used to having her so far off.” 
Fia’s drawl quavered for an instant, then resumed its monotone. 
“Some nice society ladies will look after them pretty good all 
the time. I asked about that. It will be for Rosie just 
like going to school. And she gets educated free with wages 
And she can see the world and plenty of nice folks and every- 
thing.” 

“She can see the world,” echoed Gertrude, thinking bitterly to 
herself: ‘What a world to see!” 

“Fia, I wish you’d consulted me,” she began a little severely. 
“But now it’s done—and I don’t know (Continued on page 136) 
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STOPPED in a dark street the name of which 1 did not know, 

as in the distance I heard a clock strike. It was a single 
stroke coming trom a church near by. Consulting my watch, I 
found that it was half-past two. I hesitated, for the night was 
unpleasant; it was rather cold, and a powdery rain fell steadily, 
aking the pavements shine under the street lamps. On such a 
ight as this, 1 reflected; I was hardly likely to encounter one 








ol those wanderers from whom adventure could be drawn. Those 

ho had money would have found some asylum, while the poor 

k under archways where I would not find then Somewhat 

tant to lose the value of my long vigil, I turned toward the 

north, where lay my home The silence was almost absolute; 

etimes, in the distance, an automobile passed \t times a 

rumble was thrown up by a train from the railway near by. 

But not a human being was about. Only for a while did a 

neglected cat, her fur sodden, follow me, whining piteously for 

route took me through co ortable streets where the houses 

¢ ed cl ing ¢ and where shrubs protected modest 

rece ibility trom the intrusion of my eyes There was nothing 

( se ¢ o see, hov ind so wearily I turned into Viking 

eflecting that with luck I might discover a taxi at the 

( ( \ ik g sd re is a lar; nm omiortable district of 

( tere aroul 1 negie ed gi where 1 Tev trees 

} if ile a tel is lawr ¢ Vv ger 

ol n Vil g square co Ponight ¢ spn lt 

he court shone we ul he drips om the tall frontages 

ol n houses fell muse VY about \ these were alike, five 

stories, and varying in color between the jet blackness of age 

and new white paint The Square had an air of wealth, for at 

no window hune the disgrace of a Nottingham curtain: here 

and there large boxes of pink geraniums and marguerites sug- 
gested comfort within. 


As 1 went up the Square, I thought that for a moment I dis- 
cerned a figure on the steps of a house; then I lost sight of it, 
und it was only as I drew close that I observed it again. The 
tht from the street lamp touched a white apron. It was a 
maid, standing on the steps, and looking away toward the northern 
end of the Square. There she stood, and n y old habit of interest 
led me to stop close up against a gas-lamp, i\bining my body 
with its outline, so that I might not be observed I could 
her more clearly now. She w as that most symbolic figure in an 
English household, a respectable, elderly parlor-maid At least, 
the light touched her hair and showed it gray, while her well- 
starched apron stood out in stiff folds. 

What was she doing? The idea of so respectable a servant 
standing in the drizzle upon the steps of a house at this hour 
was preposterous. Evidently she was waiting for somebody. 
Love? Surely her years and her appearance made that unlikely. 
So I thought, though I well knew that old age, strange circum- 
stance, and peril, never stand in the way of passions. Still, 
she was watching. I wondered for a moment whether she was 
the accomplice of thieves, and had grown impatient; but in that 
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case she would not commit the folly of standing in the full light 

I have learned this much in nocturnal adventure, that ten 
seconds of conversation is better than an hour of observation. 
So I carefully released inyself from the lamp, and treading loudly 
to draw her attention, went up the Square. 

As soon as she heard my footsteps, the maid turned toward me. 
Her attitude, stooping a little forward, was tense. No doubt she 
was shortsighted, and took me for the person for whom she was 
waiting. As I came closer, she seemed to hesitate, took a step 
toward the house, then came back. I was quite close now; I 
marked her pleasant, thin old face, and the extreme neatness of 
her clothing. I was determined to know what she was doing here, 
and prepared to stop, intending to ask her my way. But as I 
stopped, and before I could speak, she came down the steps, and 
toward me, an air of piteous appeal in her eyes. Her hands ris- 
ing, she cried: “Oh, Mr. Charley, you’ve come at last!” 

Automatically I replied: “Sorry I’ve been delayed.” But as 
I spoke, I knew that she was not mistaking me for another person. 
I could see the lie in her eyes, the deprecating smile upon her 
lips. She knew that I was not Charley; her intention to entangle 
me manifested itself at once in hurried speech: ‘Oh, Mr. Charley 
she’s so very glad, and she’s been asking for you all night. Please 
come up now! You wont have to stay very long. Oh, Mr. 
Charley, it’s so awful to see her so ill. She’s been such a good 
mistress to me all these years.” 

While she spoke, I analyzed the situation. Evidently I was 
to be asked into the house. Evidently I was to make believe 
that I was the missing Charley. Something strange and sensa- 
tional must hide behind this, for people do not lay traps for 
casual strangers in Viking Square. In the slums, yes; in the 
gilded center of the town, yes; but not in the midst of respect- 
ability. Besides, I was not wearing evening clothes, and no 
doubt, after two hours in the wet, I did not look like a good 
prospect for robbers. The front door was open. The blackness 
of the hall drew me irresistibly. I must know what there was 
behind. So, playing my part, I said: “All right. Don’t get 
excited. But then, you always were excitable, weren’t you?” 
Then I went up the steps, and followed the maid into the hall. 


HE front door closed behind me softly. Almost at once the 
maid touched a switch which filled with radiance a large, richly 
furnished apartment. The well-drilled servant took my mack- 
intosh from my shoulders, and as I, with intentional slowness, 
withdrew myself from its folds, I was able to observe the luxury 
of my surroundings. The walls were covered with tapestry panels 
let into white and gold frames. The hall was bare, containing 
only a table and two chairs, but these three were almost priceless 
Chinese Chippendale pieces, museum pieces, the backs cut out in 
fantastic scrollings, ribbons and wheels. And my feet perceived 
the contact of a Persian rug of obvious fineness and age. Those 
four articles represented a small fortune. 
“Will you wait a moment, Mr. Charley?” said the maid. She 
tapped at the door of the dining-room—went in. The apartment 
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She knew that I was not Charley; her intention to entangle me manifested itself in hurried speech: “Oh, Mr. Charley, please come up now!” 


was lighted. 
toward me. 
at last!” 

I did not reply for a moment. I saw that the maid was going 
upstairs. I watched my man carefully. 

“T suppose you get my wire?” he went on vaguely. 
nervous. 

“Oh, yes,” I said. I was able to survey him. He was tall, 
thin, perhaps sixty. Good breeding appeared in all his features, 
and in his hands, also in the negligent fit of his dinner jacket. 

“Well, then,” he said, “we'd better go upstairs. Your aunt’s 
awfully ill. I’m afraid she wont last till morning, and she wants 
to see you badly.” 

For a moment I was tempted to go on with this mad comedy, 
but I prefer, when I can, to be accomplice rather than dupe. 
So I said: “Look here, sir: you know I’m not Charley.” 

“Not Charley!” he cried. “What do you mean?” 


At once an elderly man in evening clothes came 
“Oh, Charley,” he cried, “thank heaven you’ve come 


He looked 


But I 


caught in his eyes uncertainty 
I had perceived in the maid. 

“Don’t be absurd,” I said, but in an amiable tone. “I know 
quite well that I’m not Charley, and so do you, and you know 
I know. But I don’t mind—going further with this, if you like.” 

His eyes seemed to measure me: “I don’t see how I can,” 
he replied. 

“Of course you can,” I went on in a reasonable voice. ‘“Can’t 
you see that I am rather an adventurer? If I weren’t, should 
I have taken the risk of entering alone and unarmed a strange 
house? When your maid called me ‘Charley,’ shouldn’t I have 
told her she’d made a mistake and gone on? Come, tell me 
what this is about, and I'll help you if I can.” 

Then, after a hesitation, a different expression came into the 
old man’s eyes: “All right, I will—though it would have been 
better if you’d said nothing. It would have been more 
adventurous.” 


. on his lips the deprecation which 
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“Stand back!” I shout- 
ed. “She's not going 
to sign. | wont have 
it!” eeee The door 
was flung open, and a 
man rushed to the bed. 


“If I'd said nothing,” 
[ replied, “I should have 
known less than I’m go- 
ing to know now, and 
the adventure would 
have been less worth 
while. Now, Mr.—Smith. 
shall we say, tell me 
what you want me to 
do 
After a pause, he be- 
gan, first embarrassed. 
then fluent: “Look here 
I hope you wont think 
ry unconventional 
simply couldn't 


situa- 


deed 

I am 

has 

health for 
Unfortunately, 


ternoon 


some 


as she w: 
she 
‘ 


slipped. She has broken 


two ribs. The 
been here twi 


doctor has 


she’s iot of! 
Tailings 


across the I 1, just he eyes 


blood: you 
a dee} cul 
- Now, you see—now 
you set ‘nt on excitedly, “that’s what makes it possible.” 

“Makes I asked in a puzzled tone 

“Of cours hadnt told you. I’m sorry, but my _brain’s 
rather muddled. What is the matter, is that she is asking for 
my boy Charley. He’s always been her favorite. You see, she 
h like a son to her. And she wants 
awfully badly to say good-by to him before she dies.” 

“Oh! J understand. So that’s why—” 
: “Yes, of course. I do hope you'll excuse this, but I told Pom- 
Iret to stop any young man she met, a young man whose voice 
would be—well, the kind of voice expect to hear.” He 
stopped, panting, his excitement making him speechless 

“All right,” I said. “What you want me to do is to see her 
and impersonate Mr. Charley. I’m willing to make her happy, 
poor old lady! But wont she know I’m not Charley?” ; 

“Of course she wont. Didn’t I tell you, owing to that cut in 
1e forehead, her eyes are bandaged? Now—” 

At that moment there was a ring at the bell. The elderly 
man swore under his breath, went to the door and opened it 
There entered a large man whose black bag and frock coat in- 
dicated him to be the doctor 

“Oh, Doctor,” said the man 
expect you again so soon.” 

I heard vague, whispered remarks 


aiso got 


never married, so he’s been 


she’d 


+} 
t 


in a hesitating tone. “I didn’t 
I gathered that, though the 
chances were small, the doctor had thought well to return early 
At last my host came back to me and said: “I do hope you'll 


forgive me. —But you wont be long, Doctor, will you? No? 
But, look here,” he went on, addressing me again, “I wonder if 
you'd mind waiting ten minutes—not more, perhaps only five 
in.the dining-room? —Just a moment, Doctor, please.” 


FOUND myself in the dining-room, seated at a table on which 

were decanters of brandy and whisky, while the footsteps of 
the two men echoed up the stairs. 

“Well,” I thought, “now you’ve done it!” When I looked 
about me, the effect of luxury was further carried out by pictures, 
one of which, without the slightest doubt, was a Rembrandt. I 
wondered what actually I had been brought in for. I did not 
believe my host. That he should bring me in to comfort an old 
lady in her last hour, that he should pick any stranger from the 
street for such a pious purpose, would be believable only if he 
loved his sister beyond description. But there had been no words 
of love, no signs of agony. He was not sitting with her when 
I arrived. He was quite willing to leave her. It wasn’t that; it 
was something else, something darker. 

It was at that moment that I became conscious of a sound in 
the distance—a regular sound, as if somebody were driving in a 
nail. I listened acutely. I could not hear it again. Next door, 
perhaps. Absurd! People didn’t drive in nails at three o’clock 
in the morning. There it was again, faint but persistent! I 
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to the doorway and listened. it came persistently, a 
regular sound. Suddenly I came to realize—had the in- 
net ; rather than the certainty—th hat the person who was making 
he sound could have made a louder sound, that the person was 
raid, was throwing out a signal: The conviction rushed into 
mind that, somewhere, somebody was locked in, and was 
intly tapping at the door, having heard me come, fearfuliy 
eking release. 

I could not locate the sound at first. 
ame from the back of the hall. Still on tiptoe, I went out into 
hall, and opened a door at the end. This led only into a 

tle wash-room. But the sound came again. It was behind 
ow. Of course—the room behind the dining-room! I tried the 
nob—the door was locked! And as I touched the knob, the 
pping within became louder, grew more rapid, more febrile. The 
y was in the lock. Evidently everybody in the house was in 
plot to keep the person within. I turned the key! Before 
in a strong light, stood a woman, aged about forty, her 
uth quivering, her face stained with tears. She was so breath- 
less with excitement that at first she could not speak. Her ap- 
.rance surprised me. I saw now that she was more than forty, 
but she possessed a strange, tragic beauty, and was clad in an 
evening frock of which I could not fail to recognize the fashion 
| the price. About her neck, too, were several rows of pearls. 
There existed a cruel contrast between the luxury of her ap- 
pearance and the expression of her features. She was faded and 


r 


Then I realized that 
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wrinkled, and her cheeks 
were wet with tears, but I 
could see by the straight- 
ness and delicacy of the 
nose, the curve of the lips 
and the length of the eye- 
lashes, that this woman 
had once been beautiful. 
Perhaps a long life of suf- 
fering had ruined her Jove- 
liness. 

“Oh,” she murmured 
“thank you for letting me 
out.” I was minded to 
ask her why they had 
locked her in, but knew 
that she would tell me 
more easily if I kept si- 
lence. “I heard every- 
thing,” she went on in a 
rapid murmur. “I heard 
them bring you in. 

“Yes, of course,” I went 
on, adding provocatively: 
“I’m Charley.” 

She actually jumped 
back, and = ad her 
hands out before her, as 
if fearing a blow: 
“Don’t!” she whispered 
“Please—don’t say that; 
don’t say that you're in 
the plot.” 

“No, of course not,” I 
replied. ‘I shouldn’t have 
let you out if I had been. 
I’m only a stran 
brought in to see ar 
lady upstairs who’s dying, 
just to give her pleasure 
for a last moment.” 

The fear had gone out 
of her eye 
smiled ly you 
don’t iia that,” she 
said. 

‘Then what yelieve?” I asked of her 

She looked me up and down, as if 
ing to guess at my loyalty. Then, with a shru 
ders, as if she lesperate and must 
she said: 

“I'd better tell you thing. It can’t do any 
haps you can help. The lady you're going to see 
“He told me that she hadn't married, and— 

“Lies, all lies. Are you surprised?’ 

‘“Well—not exactly Go on. 

‘The man you've seen,’ the woman went on, “is not my 
mother’s brother at all. He’s her third cousin, and he’s bad, 
bad. There’s only one man worse, and that’s Charley, his son 
Oh, it makes me weep to think how my mother had always loved 
Charley.” In a tearful tone she said: “Charley’s a criminal, I 
don’t know how it is. He wasn’t poor. He had every chance, 
but he’s always been like that. He was expelled from school, 
sent down from college—for stealing. He’s been in jail twice 
And what’s more After all, he’s my cousin.” 

She was quite close to me; so I took her hand and held it fast, 
suggesting sympathy. It must be painful for her to tell a stranger 
such a story, even of a distant relative. “Go on,” I said; “you’d 
better tell me everything.” 

“T will. Do you know why they want him tonight? It isn’t 
just to please Mother. They’d kill her if they dared—if they 
weren’t afraid of the doctor. No! Mother’s always been fond 
of Charley, and when she made her will, she left him something 
for himself. She makes him call her Auntie. But during the last 
few years—I don’t know; it’s as if her mind were going—she’s 
taken to hating me.” She rave a dry sob. “I, who’ve looked 
after her all my life, and didn’t marry because she wanted me 
always by her! Well, that doesn’t matter. Anyhow, she became 
crazy for Charley. She said I shouldn’t (Continued on page 11¢ 
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a white key; then long seconds went by 
before it could be persuaded to leave 
this restful valley. When, cautiously 
as an Alpine mountaineer, the finger 
would finally feel its way to the narrow 

insecure cliff of the adjoining 
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Propped against one end of the piano stood a baseball bat: 
a pitcher’s glove lay on the chair beside him, and the visor of a 
cap poked from one pocket of his trousers. Ever and anon he 
directed anxious glances through the window beside him—a win- 
dow that offered him teasing glimpses of a town street just after 
school hours. And now suddenly indeed the Blue Bells ceased. 
Carrington dived to the window and threw it open 

“Hey, there!” he called after three fellow-warriors 
along in the middle of the road 

Those whom he hailed stopped and looked up at him 

‘How long yuh gonna be, anyways, Carry?” cried out one of 
the trio. “Us other fellows can’t wait around here all night.” 

Carrington gave a desperate glance at the clock on the piano. 
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to get those bills passed Saturday morn- 
ing so you could get to the glass-blow 
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d by thousands of 


ers’ show—and I didn’t ask you a cent 
remember!” 

Jerry’s face softened at this appea 
square commerce. “All right,” saic 


2@ Sort that justify 


judgment that our 


to 


black key, a separate maneuver had to L he grudgingly. “We'll wait this time 
bring the left hand to its objective - ; but mind it don’t take you more’n 
Carrington was, in fact, the unwilling Illustrated by twelve minutes.” 

twelve-year-old general of two armies Edward Ryan As it happened, it took Carringto: 


fourteen, for as he struggled with the 

scale in two sharps, the door opened and his mother stood ther 
with her eyes fixed in shocked silence upon hands stretched out 
stiff and stubby. 

“Oh, Carrington,” she said, “why wont you curve those fingers? 

“IT was curving them just before you came in,” her son re- 
torted sullenly without looking up, and as he finished his scale 
he attempted the Leschetizky arch. The arch crumbled the mo- 
ment he glanced at the clock. Closing with a bang the thumbed 
and dirty first-grade book, he reached for his bat. 

“What,” cried his mother, “you haven’t practiced half an hour!” 

“Sure I have. Didn’t I start at three minutes to four?” 

Mrs. Armitt moved over to the piano. She was a tall woman 
with light-brown hair parted at the side, and big blue eyes set 













ther far apart. Certain lines in her face grew more marked 
; she put out a hand upon the boy’s shoulder, and her beauti- 
illy marked chestnut brows shot upward into a worried triangle. 

arrington,” she asked, “why can’t you take any more interest 

practicing? I can’t understand it—coming from the family 
at you do. Why, just look at your sister—she started the 
ime time that you did, and now she’s playing Mozart sonatas.” 

“But she’s a girl,” retorted Carrington, stealing a restive glance 
t the three waiting figures perched on the terrace outside. 

“What difference does that make? Doesn’t your father play 
1e violin?” 

He shot a quick look at her from eyes that were as beautifully 

ue as her own. ‘“Yes—” he began and then stopped suddenly. 

His mother hesitated for a minute. “Tell me, Carrington: 
on’t you like music?” 

Whether the boy would then and there have bared his deepest 
rejudices is problematical. For at this moment the three huddled, 
veatered backs outside all turned around. 

Carry, Carry—hur-ree!” cried Jerry Holmes. 

Carrington moved out swiftly from under the detaining hand 
n his shoulder. 

“I gotta go,” he explained, catching up the glove and bat. 

Mrs. Armitt gave a sigh. “Well, run ahead. But be sure you 
ret home by six o'clock.” 

“Yes’m,” he answered, and was gone before her correcting 
‘Yes, Mother,” could reach him 

As a matter of fact, it was only fifteen minutes to five when 
1 dejected figure mounted the stone steps of the Armitt terrace. 
There had been one too many for the baseball game. As the 
layer responsible for the lateness of his three companions, 
Carrington had realized the propriety of his own retirement. 
Even so, one couldn’t be expected to be sunny about it. And 
is he progressed slowly around the cement walls his face tight- 
ened into a scowl. 

The scowl did not lighten as he found out what was going on 
in his back yard. Right in front of the flower-bed, bright now 
with jonquils and hyacinths and tulips, two armed figures were 
drawn up. The arms consisted of long wooden lances covered 
vith the same silver paper which glorified the pasteboard helmets 
ind cuirasses of the combatants. This pageantry might have 
diverted some spec- 


as the Disinherited Knight recoiled. And even when at last the 
knickered combatant stood over the prostrate form of his skirted 
foe, he managed to hold himself in check. 

Meanwhile he heard the other boy cry as he stood thus victo- 
rious: “Ah, Sir Reginald Front de Beef, methinks thou’lt not soon 
forget the lesson 1 have taught thee!” 

A second afterward Sir Reginald rose slowly from the grass, 
and even the grim watcher almost snickered aloud as he saw 
the warrior knight catch up the back folds of her gingham skirt 
and turn her head to examine them. 

“Goody!” she exclaimed with a lightening of expression. “I 
didn’t! I don’t know what would have happened to me if I 
had got any more grass-stains this week.” 

Her victorious opponent knitted his brows. 
afflicted by this blight upon perfect artistry. 

“Where is the Lady Rowena?” he inquired haughtily. 

“I say, where’s she got to, anyways?” repeated Sir Reginald, 
scanning the landscape indignantly. “I bet she’s in the garage 
again looking at those new rabbits. Gee, this is the way she al- 
ways does—goes off some place just as we knights have to be 
crowned. Tillie, Tillie!” she called. ‘Come out here this minute.” 


Perhaps he was 


T this reminder of her duties the unreliable Rowena appeared 

from the surmised direction. She was holding up the trailing 
skirts of a blue paper muslin gown edged with cotton ermine 
part of a costume which Mrs. Armitt had once worn in a tableau 
where she had represented Guinevere; and as Rowena stood there 
looking deprecatingly at the other two, the watching Carrington 
thought to himself: “Why, they’re blue.” “They” were her eyes. 
Although he had seen Matilda Aymer every day since he could 
remember, he never could get over the astonishment created by 
her dark skin and her crinkly black hair, combined with eyes as 
blue as those stones in his mother’s antique brooch. 

Meanwhile the Disinherited Knight was walking slowly to- 
ward her. “At your hands, gracious lady,” he improvised with 
a sweeping bow, “I claim the reward of this day’s valor.” 

At this cue the dilatory Queen of Love and Beauty mounted 
a small box set upon a larger one. It was just as the Disin- 
herited Knight knelt before her on the margin of another box 
that the Lady Rowena detected a clog in the tournament service. 
“Oh, my wreath!” 





tators; not so Car- 
rington. With pro- 
found disdain he 
concentrated upon 
the betraying veri- 
ties of the two cos- 
tumes—upon the 
short gingham skirt 
of one knight, and 
the knickers of the 
other. 

“How now, thou 
Disinherited 
Knight,” he heard 
his sister Phyllis cry 
as, circling about 
her enemy, she 
lunged forward with 
her weapon pointed 
toward the other’s 
glittering breast- 
plate. “Ay marry, I 
have thee now.” 

With a triumph- 
ant exclamation the 
other knight sprang 
backward; and 
somehow everything 
in the watching Car- 
rington, screened 
from observation by 
the post of the 
porch behind which 
he stood, rose to 
hate the flashing 
dark eyes and 
clenched underlip of 
his lifelong neigh- 
bor, Eustace Mann. 





she wailed. “I left 
it on the rabbit 
box!” 

With a whisk of 
gingham skirt, Sir 
Reginald brought 
back the property. 

“Tust look what 
you’ve done!” she 
cried sternly, hold- 
ing out the wreath 
at arm’s-length. 
“The rabbits had 
most eaten it up 
when I got there. 
That’s a pretty-look- 
ing thing to crown 
Ivanhoe with!” 

The Queen .of 
Love and Beauty 
surveyed the im- 
poverished laurels. 
Then, jumping down 
from her box, she 
faced her knights 
fiercely. 

“T don’t care, I 
don’t care one bit,” 
she defied them. 
“VYou’d get tired 
playing the Lady 
Rowena too, if vou 
was me. And I’m 
not going to be her 
any more, either. 
I’m not going to 
just sit up here and 
wait till you two 
get through fighting. 











Yet he said nothing 


“Mother!” cried the boy. And as he felt her weight against him, Carrington grew up. 


It isn’t any fun. 
85 
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Tomorrow night I’m going to be a knight and wear a helmet. 
You're not going to skip your turn any more, Phyllis Armitt. 
You got to be Rowena once.” 

The other two were appalled at this mutiny. 
who first found her voice. 

“But—why, you can’t be a knight, Tillie—you’re too little.” 

The big turquoise eyes opposite flashed. “I aint little—I’m 
only ten months and six days younger’n you, Phyllis Armitt, 
and you know it.” 

“But,” mterposed Eustace, “you got the blue eyes, Tillie, and 
Phyllis hasn’t. Rowena’s got to have blue eyes.” 

“I don’t care,” retorted Tillie angrily. ‘That isn’t a bit worse 
than your having dark eyes and being Ivanhoe.” 

Her point was irrefutable. Eustace produced a new premise. 

“Yes,” he put in wilily, “but you see, you don’t talk right 
for a knight. You always say, ‘I got thou’ when you ought to 
say, ‘I got thee.’ And you never use ‘Ay, marry’ correctly.” 

This was too much. As the Queen of Love and Beauty stood 
there helpless in the hands of her despots, there stalked from 
the recesses of the porch the unwilling Queen’s defender. 


It was Phyllis 


HE oppression of Tillie came to Carrington as the unbear- 

able climax of a list of offenses on the part of Eustace Mann. 
This silver-papered warrior never played baseball. Morevoer, 
Eustace was a sophomore in the high school, while Carrington 
was in the grammar school and was always being made to feel 
the difference. Most shameless of all, the other boy liked to 
practice on the piano and was even farther advanced than would 
have been permissible in a girl 

All Carrington’s indignation at a past like this was to be found 
in his opening address. 

“You!” cried he. ‘Put down that billiard cue you got faked 
up as a spear.” 

Surprised, Eustace stood motionless. It was only when Car- 
rington made a threatening step forward that he recovered his 
histrionic self. 

“I challenge thee,” he said haughtily, and drawing back, leveled 
his paper-covered cue at Carrington’s chest. 

But before he had a chance for further action the defender of 
oppressed maidenhood was upon him and had dashed his frail 
weapon to the ground. It was at this moment that Phyllis in- 
tervened. 

“You stop bullying Eustace,” cried she, catching both her 
brother’s arms from behind his back. 

“Bullying!” he shouted furiously with a bucking movement 
that threw off her grip and turned into an advance which sent 
Eustace sprawling. “You just oughta talk about bullying, Phyllis 
Armitt—the way you an’ he treat Tillie all the time, making 
her take the outfield. —No, you don’t!” This last to dis- 
courage the prostrate Eustace from his efforts to rise. And as 
he pinioned his foe, he looked him full in the eye. 

“You—sissy!"’ said he. This delayed delivery of a lifelong 
sentiment seemed for a minute to bring peace to an overcharged 
soul. Then his eye, catching sight of the frightened Rowena’s 
blue gown, danced with an ingenious idea. 

“Take off that wrapper,” he yelled at the Queen. 

But Phyllis had anticipated the whole of the vile plot. “Don’tchu 
do it,” she cautioned Tillie. “He’s going to put it on Eustace. 
C’mon.” 

Then, unable to leave his captive, Carrington saw his sister 
take the other girl’s hand and run with her to the porch. And 
when, an instant afterward, he heard from the direction of the 
side yard two treble voices raise in unison, he realized once and 
for all the unreliability of a succored damsel’s sentiment. 

For, “Pretty Face, Pretty Face—aw, Pretty Face!’—this was 
the burden of the chorus that derided him. 

All his life Carrington had been hearing that abusive epithet. 
In vain he bad, like Archibald the All-Perfect, taken measures 
to render himself less attractive. His beauty had been too 
strong for him. Even the explosion following an.experiment with 
his grandfather’s old powderhorn had resulted in no lasting 
improvement—merely a singeing of eyelashes which grew longer 
after the cure, and a burned cheek that mocked hopes of a 
permanent scar. 

And she had been mean enough to taunt him with it, she 
whose wrongs he had fought to redress! A friendless conqueror, 
he marched slowly from the scene of his triumph. 

“Gee,” he thought to himself miserably just as he entered the 
living-room, “why couldn’t I have been one of Mrs. Holmes’ 
kids, anyhow?” 


He remained inside only a few minutes. Somehow the living- 
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room with its prints of great masterpieces seemed even darker 
because of the bright sunshine and the whisking little green 
leaves outside. Suddenly he threw the last of the “Claxton 
Boys” series on the table and stalked with what dignity he could 
muster past the Thespians in the back yard. An impetuous 
diagonal took him down the terrace of the front yard, and on a 
run he entered the back door of the Holmes house, situated at 
the bottom of the hilly street crowned by the big, mansard- 
roofed edifice of the Armitts. 

“Why, hello, Carrington,” said Mrs. Holmes, looking around 
at the boy as she lifted the lid for an inquiring gaze at her 
skillet of potatoes. “Why in the world aren’t you playing ball 
tonight?” 

“Aw, they made me stay home and practice!” 
son brought out his “they” with sullen resentment. 

“Dear, oh dear—that’s too bad, I think. And how are you 
getting along with your music these days?” 

The broad motherly face, red now from the heat of the stove, 
suddenly broke down the sense of an inimical world. 

“T aint getting along at all,” said he gloomily, “but that isn’t 
my fault. She wont give me anything but opuses to practice.” 
He looked up at her with eyes suddenly shining and alive. “Say, 
Mrs. Holmes,” he ventured, “Jerry says you got a peachy new 
record. Mind if I put it on?” 

A few minutes later an enthralled face bent over an oak 
phonograph reproducing the voice of Miss Mitzi Ball in that 
latest song hit, “If You Just Didn’t Have Those Playtime Eyes.” 
It was more than half an hour before Carrington’s thirst for 
real melody could be slaked. 

“It’s a perfect outrage the way they’re bringing up that boy.” 
It was Mr. Holmes’ loud voice which he recognized coming from 
the kitchen. “Trying to make a Paderewski out of him! Just 
as if his father hadn’t been ruined by his highfalutin music! 
Dick Armitt’s business is going to sticks, and it’s all because he 
ae cared about anything except scratching on that old fiddle 
of his.” 

Dick Armitt’s son flushed to the roots of his hair. Yet 
somehow this confirmation of his frequent shamed conjecture 
that Wellsboro criticized his father was not at all humiliating. 
For the first time, in fact, self-respect entered the heart of this 
twelve-year-old boy. He was not alone. He himself belonged to 
a solidarity. Jerry Holmes’ father, president of the brand-new 
industry of Wellsboro, an adding-machine manufactory which in 
a few years had taken tremendous strides toward success, had 
made his hearer conscious that a liking for music and “the best 
books” was not the only standard of character. 

He went out of the Holmes house with lifted head. So filled 
was he with the new illumination that he did not hear some one 
calling his name. 

“Car-ree—aw, Car-ree.” 

He turned at last to the sound of Tillie Aymer’s voice, of 
Tillie Aymer’s footsteps behind him. 

“Watchu want?” 

His voice was not gracious, and with some lingering suspicion 
- “' he looked at the folded bit of paper she thrust into his 
and. 

“Read it,” she cried over her shoulder as she ran in the op- 
posite direction. 

He looked wonderingly after the slim little figure with its 
black curls bouncing up and down at each step. Then he un- 
folded the note. 

“Dear friend,” was written in a large round hand frequently 
overflowing its ruled lines, “I’m soirry I called you prettyface 
tonighte, and Im going too give you a peace of fudge tomorrow 
at resesse. Matilda Aymer. 

“P. S. I reelly doant mind your being pretty at all. I 
like it.” 

Carrington looked down at the pink brick sidewalk and thought- 
fully adjusted a toe under a loosened brick. It was funny how 
things went. Just the minute you found you didn’t need people, 
they came right over to you. . 


The muses’ 


I? was three years after this that they sent Carrington to a 
preparatory school. They sent along with him a framed copy 
of Rembrandt’s “Old Lady Cutting Her Finger-nails” and a 


Brahmin proverb for wall-motto. The fellows were kind enough 
to overlook these things, however, in consideration of the fact 
that Carrington regularly flunked in English and soon developed 
an effective set of football muscles. By the time he was in his 
senior year, the Rembrandt had been hung on the sky-line and the 
Brahmin motto had been lost in an archipelago of such senti- 





“They've killed him,” whispered Tillie, her whole face going ashen. “Oh, Carnngton!” 
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ments as 
Life.” 

The absorption of these home touches was only a symbol. Sur- 
rounded now. by boys whose tastes were nearly identical with his 
own, Carrington felt his family only as a shadowy pressure. 
During his vacations he moved about the house as much of 
an alien as.ever. Yet his separateness was altogether cheerful. 
He was conscious much more of his own solidarity than of his 
family’s 

It was during the Christmas vacation of his senior year—he 
was then just seventeen, and the World War had started the 
previous August—that the test of Carrington’s difference came 
to him. Dressed for the big Christmas dance which Wellsboro 
always gave, he sat down on this particular evening with a novel 
which he hoped would pleasantly bridge the time between half- 
past seven and nine. For a few minutes his mother, seated on 
the opposite side of the living-room table, bore in silence this 
diversion. At last she cleared her throat. 

“Carrington, dear?” 

“Yes, Mother,” answered the boy without raising his eyes from 
the page before him; and even as he spoke he was grinning 
broadly over the speech of the hero to the girl in the taffy- 
colored limousine. 

“I just wanted to know—have you started ‘Idyls of the King’ 
yet?” This classic, bound in limp vellum, had been her Christ- 
mas gift. 

“Yes, Mother,” he retorted cheerfully, still without looking up. 

“Well—please put down your book, Carrington—I want to 


“Marry Your Puppy Love and You'll Lead a Dog’s 


talk to you for a minute. Don’t you—like—Idyls of the 
King’?” 
He met at last the eyes watching him so anxiously. As he 


did so, the little flicker of impatience at her interruption went 
swiftly out. He would have given anything if he could have lied. 

“Mother, I’m sorry,” he blurted out at last, “but somehow it 
just doesn’t seem real to me.” 

“Real!” grieved Cynthia. “Oh, Carrington, dear, how can 
you say that? Why, that book expresses the reality of all ages 
—the knightliness, the spirit of chivalry and self-sacrifice.” 

“IT know,” he interrupted miserably, “but somehow it’s that 
dialect of theirs that puts me off of it—the funny way those 
birds in there talk.” 

His mother looked at him sorrowfully. 
she at last, “it isn’t your fault, I suppose. 
of an age that can’t take time for beauty.” 

Afterward when Carrington had gone to the dance, she re- 
peated the same elegy to her husband. “And the strange part 
about it,” she added, “is that he has such a fine, sensitive face.” 


“Well, my dear,” said 
You're the product 


HE always took refuge in her boy’s good looks. It was the 

one thing in which Fate—so apt to make the thrifty man parent 
of some profligate granduncle’s soul, or to give the artist his 
own business-man grandfather for a son—had not cheated her. 

Dick Armitt made no reply, and had Cynthia been less en- 
grossed, she would have noticed that his eyes, usually so pleasant 
and mellow a brown, had faded until they looked like those of 
a man of seventy. He sat for a long time in silence and when 
he finally raised those faded and bloodshot eyes, it was not to 
her face, but to the turquoise pin which she always wore. 

“Cynthia,” said he, “we’re up against it.” 

Periodically he had said the same thing for the 
vears. That was why she met this announcement of 
with a look that was worried rather than appalled. 


past twelve 
tonight 


“Why, Dick,” said she, “what do you mean? Surely the 
bank—” 
“No, damn them, they wont,” retorted her husband sullenly. 


“I’ve just seen Jerry Holmes—he and the other ‘directors wont 
give me another sou on this house—” 

“But—why, I can’t understand—this house is worth fifteen 
thousand if it’s worth a cent, and we've only got six thousand 
on it now, haven't we?” 

His silence was enough. 
cry. “Oh, Dick,” she whispered, 

He jumped to his own feet. “Confound it,’ he answered 
angrily, “don’t look at me like that, Cynthia! How did you 
expect me to get along this year—Carrington away at school and 
orders fallen off ever since the war began? You know I’m doing 
the best I can—the responsibility I’ve got is enough to drive a 
man mad. I had to borrow another two thousand—” 

“Two thousand—again! Oh, Dick!” 


Rising to her feet, she gave a little 
“when—how much?” 





It was either that or 


“You look at me as if I could help it! 
give up the shops—” 
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“But,”—she looked across at him ‘hesitatingly—‘“oh, don’t you 
think you'd better, dear—now, before it’s too late?” 

He interrupted her violently. “No! I can’t and I.wont. No 
matter what happens, I'm not ‘going to sell the goose that lays 
the golden egg.’ 


FTER he left her; Cynthia might have felt at any other time 

something tragic in those last familiar words. Certainly 
there was tragedy there. On the carpet sweeper which his father 
had invented and manufactured, Dick Armitt had spent an easy 
and care-free youth. They had sent him to study music in 
Dresden—in Dresden, where he had first met Cynthia Carring- 
ton. And even now he could not rid himself of his faith in the 
old potency. Like: many another owner of a goose that once 
laid golden eggs, he had been too dazzled by former achievement 
to believe in later habit. He would not admit that now his 
poultry was not only unspectacular, but absolutely subnormal. 
That was why he had wasted all Cynthia’s money and all his own 
additional resources upon keeping complete. control of an in- 
dustry which nothing but reorganization would have saved. 

But Cynthia was not thinking of her husband. As she sat 
here alone in the living-room, there was only one person to 
whom both mind and heart went out—Carrington. In this 
troubled hour she forgot even her brilliant daughter, the girl 
whose tastes coincided so neatly with her own, in her hunger for 
this alien son. 

It was half-past one when she heard his quick step on the 
porch. He entered the front door with a blast of wintry wind 
which she could feel even here; and as he stood before her, he 
brought a freshness in his very clothes. Looking up at him, 
Cynthia gave a little gasp. The dance and the biting cold of 
his walk home had quickened the boy’s usual tints to radiance. 
His blue eyes were shining. Siegfried! Lord Byron! Even 
now this son of hers stirred happily in Cynthia old’ images of 
beautiful, undefeated youth. 

“Why, hello, Mother! You still wp?” 

He stood still for a moment with his dance program dangling 
from one gloved forefinger. Then he ¢ame-over to. her and 
suddenly, shyly, kissed her on the cheek. It:gave Cynthia a little 
pang. She knew it was only a kiss for the world—the wonderful 
world which gave him dances and good times and “‘peaches of 
girls.” 

“Did you have a good time, dear?” 

“Oh, fine! The music was great, and say, but can’t that 
Mildred Holmes dance!” He hardly ever talked to her, and 
now as he bubbled along, Cynthia realized that this flood was 
quite as impersonal as his kiss. The evening’s happiness carried 
him out even to her—his unknown mother. 

At last she interrupted him. “But where 
Phyllis staying so long?” she asked. 

“Oh, I forgot—she’s spending the night with Mildred Holmes.” 
He paused here and made a wry face. “Say, Mother, can’t you 
stop Phyllis from going round with that Eustace Mann? Honest, 
he’s awful. What do you suppose he let fall to a bunch of us fel- 
lows tonight—why, that he’s a conscientious objector and that if 
this country ever gets into the war, he'll be locked up before he 
fights.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t take Eustace too seriously. 
up a few ideas like that at college.” 

“College,” snorted Carrington. “Don’t blame him on any col- 
lege. He always was a nut and a sis.” 

“And how did Tillie Aymer look tonight?” Cynthia’s: question 
was mechanical. She merely wanted him to go on talking. She 
couldn’t bear to blot out with her news this image of radiant, 
scornful youth. 

“Oh,”——he spoke with seventeen’s patronage of fifteen,—‘‘she 
was all right. Of course, she’s an awful highbrow—kept pump- 
ing me about the course I was going to take at college.” 

His words about college recalled her to what she must tell 
him, and in a moment her whole face became so set that even 
the boy, brimming with other things as he was, noticed it. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Mother?” he asked sharply. 

She told him breathlessly. She did not soften the extremity 
of their plight. And as she finished, she knew why she had 
hungered so for the sight of him tonight. Instead of reaching 
out protectingly, her thought all this time had been appealing. 
She had believed that somehow Carrington could help. And as 
she saw the dismay in his eyes, her heart sank sickly. 

There was a long silence, and then at last Carrington spoke. 

“Gee,” he whispered; and though his mother did not under- 
stand, the word was a valedictory to (Continued on page 143) 


she asked gently: 


in the world is 


He’s just picked 











“I'm awful sorty-if I scared you, Miss Damion,” he said. . .. . 
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By COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER 


who knows the circus inside and out. 
a lad he “ran away 


HERE was only one thing about 

Jim Chandler which might stamp 
lim as having ever been in prison. 
Otherwise he was like any other man— 
n fact, a bit more suggestive of the 
open air and of freedom than the 
ordinary person who makes a living 
behind a desk or within the walls 
of a business institution. Work with 
the road-gang of the Canon City peni- 
tentiary had tanned his skin and had 
given to him the healthy, sturdy ap- 
pearance of the person who lives in anything but a cell-block. 
\ place on the prison ball-team, and a position on the con- 
vict body’s entertainment committee, had kept alive his in- 
terest in the lighter things of life. Out of it all, there had 


colorful career. 


themselves. cA 


remained one quality which might or might not have been 
present before he received his sentence, but which had been em- 





with a show; later 
he was graduated into circus management. 
Today, in his (olorado home, he is trans- 
lating into fiction the experiences of a 
No one likes his stories 
of the big tops better than the circus folks 
stronger 
of their authority could not be produced. 


As 

phasized by seven years of incarceration. 
Convicts develop secretiveness. Whole 
conversations are carried on under the 
very eyes of a deputy warden, merely 
by a shrug of the shoulders or the posi- 
tion of the hand upon the lever of a 
loom. Signals are passed without a 
word being spoken. Prison politics may 
run a whole course from a conspiracy 
against a warden to a general outbreak, 
with never a speech being made, never 
a meeting held, never anything more 
indicative of developing plot than a passing nudge as the convict 
lines shuffle by on their way to the mess-hall, or a slight, almost 
imperceptible tapping against a steel bar on a rainy night, when 
the guard dozes at the end of the cell-block, and the telegraphy 
of imprisoned men steals from cell to cell. And all this impresses 
an indelible stamp upon the convict, more apparent even than 
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endorsement 
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his :prison-made clothes, or his pallor, if he has been an “inside 
man’’—furtiveness. 

But except for this furtiveness, Jim Chandler had little to show 
for his seven years in the “big house.” His prison clothing had 
been supplanted by a cheap ready-to-wear suit. His mannerisms 
were the same as they had been in the old days, except perhaps 
for a nervous action of his fingers, in seizing and breaking to 
bits a twig, or the charred match with which he had lighted his 
cigarette. Even the narrowness of his eyes might be attributed 
to too much sunlight, and a habit of squinting. Moreover, in 
those seven years Jim Chandler had mastered, to a certain extent, 
the rudiments of the actor’s art. 

That this was of some consequence was attested by the fact 
that his name was again, conditionally at least, on the pay-roll 
of the Grand American Circus. Its permanence there was con- 
tingent upon but one thing, and Jim Chandler was now on the 
way to wipe out that contingency. 

Slowly, quite calmly, with that familiarity which is second 
nature to the circus man, he picked his way through the maze 
of guy-ropes outside the big circus tent. A half-burnt match, 
being slowly broken between a thumb and a forefinger, was his 
only evidence of nervousness; his quick glances about the lot 
were only the natural evidences of a showman’s interest in the 
thing for which he fights and by which he lives. 

It was early evening, the hour of rest for the major part of the 
tented organization. Such activities as were in progress were 
only those of preparation against the possible winds of night. 

In the cookhouse the flunkeys were packing the last of the 
dishes and taking down the tables. A few six- and eight-horse 
teams clanked across the lot, to be in readiness to haul the first of 
the tableau wagons and the cookhouse outfit, down the torch- 
marked route to the cars. In the big tent the rehearsals of 
fathers, mothers and children—the period between shows is one of 
constant schooling—were over, and the kinkers, or per- 
formers, were resting in the pad-room. The calliope had 
not yet begun its siren song of the evening; even the side- 
show midway was deserted. 

Jim Chandler saw it all with the keen, knowing glance 
of the circus man, without curiosity, almost without being 
aware of the things he looked upon. The true showman is 
content as long as life runs on smoothly; his activities only 
find their true speed when the obstacles of time or storm or 
riot arise to block his path, and to prevent him from keeping 
the promises of the billboards in a town perhaps a hundred 
miles away. Tonight there was nothing doing. It was as 
though Chandler had never been away, as though there had 
been no interruption of more than seven years. Nor did 
his cool gaze reflect anything of the fact that it had been at 
just this hour, nearly eight years before, when— 

He halted. The last bit of match dropped quickly from his 
fingers. A hand went to his cap; he snatched it hastily off and 
crushed it—the only sign of a possible emotion he displayed. 

He smiled—in almost apologetic fashion. Then he called: 

“Miss—Miss Damion!” 

At the connection of the menagerie and the big top, a 
young woman turned, her face white with sudden fright. 
She bowed her head against the low-slanted rays of the sun, 
and stared as though to assure herself that her hearing had 
not been false. With the confirmation, she gestured, almost in a 
hopeless way; then, with something of the manner of one trapped, 
she waited until the man drew near. Chandler came quickly 
forward, still smiling, twisting his cap in his hands 

“I—I didn’t know you were out yet.” 

She strove to smile—and failed. 

“T—-I didn’t know you were out yet.” 

“Oh, yes; I got out a couple of days ago, Miss Damion. You 
see, they give time off for good behavior.” 

“Your sentence was for ten years, wasn’t it?” She asked 
the question as if it were merely something to say. Jim Chandler 
nodded, and abjectly contemplated the cap in his brown hands. 
But at the same time, the furtive eyes found opportunity to 
survey the girl before him. She was as pretty as ever, perhaps 
prettier for the maturity which seven years had given her. He 
liked the look of fright in her dark, serious eyes too. It seemed 
somewhat to assuage a slow fire which had burned within him 
for seven years, a fire that even locks and cells and road-gangs 
had not been able to stifle. The lips were as full and alluring 
as ever, perhaps a bit pale now, but that was only natural under 
the circumstances. The color was gone from the cheeks, but it 
was easy for Jim Chandler to picture them pink again as in the 
past. The hair, brown and soft,—the twisting fingers ached to 
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touch it;—still held its fascination for‘him. She was the same 
Grace Damion whom he had known eight’ years before, the same 
girl for whom he had killed, the same— 

Yet there was a difference. Even with the fright in the wid 
brown eyes, there was confidence, for she knew there was pro 
tection just around the corner. Nervous she was, but it was only 
the nervousness of a woman taken off her guard, not that oi 
utter helplessness. 

“Seven to ten was the way the sentence read, Miss Damion, 
Chandler said. “They didn’t send me up for straight murder 
you know—just second degree. That: self-defense evidence tha 
I introduced—” 

“But Jim,”—it was the first time she had used his name, 
that true?” 

He stared down again at his cap, as though loath to answer. 

“It was—enough for me to use it in the courts, Miss Damion,’ 





“was 








he said, finally. “But—but”—and the acting was very well 
carried out—‘“‘of course it would never have happened at all if 
it hadn’t been for my temper—and being jealous like I was.” 

“That was so foolish, Jim.” , 

“I know it—now. I’ve had time to think it all out—since I’ve 
been in stir—prison, I mean. I ought’ve known you never could 
care anything for a guy like me.” 

“T never gave you any reason to think I did, Jim.” 

“IT know it, Miss Damion. I ought’ve known you didn’t care 
anything about Lafe, either.” 

“Of course not.” 

“T can see now where I made a fool of myself,” he went on. 
“T guess I was just blind crazy about you, Miss Damion. But 
I’ve got some sense now.” 
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“I’m glad, Jim. Have”’—the look of worry departed for a 
noment, returned again—“you came back here to work?” 

“That depends on you. Mr. Maxwell says he'll be glad to 
zive me a chance; besides, he’s pretty short-handed on the draft 
stock. But he don’t want to do anything that you’d object to. 
\nd I wouldn’t either, Miss Damion.” He straightened suddenly 
ind looked at her squarely. “I want you to know just how I 
tand. I’ve got over my foolishness. I’ve had my lesson. I’m 
kind of proud of the fact that I sort of made myself over out 
it Cafon. But that’s for you to say.” 

“T don’t quite understand—” 

“Oh, I don’t mean anything—except in the way of giving me a 
hance to make good on the show again. That’s all. I aint ask- 
ing anything more, and I wont even ask that if you’ve got any 


“T guess it was. But that was only natural. You saw the 
whole thing.” 

“I know.” She turned half away. “I wish I could forget it.” 

A flicker showed in his eyes. It was something, at least, 
to know that it haunted her. But when she looked toward 
him again, he was only a hesitant, dull-eyed man, staring at 
his cap. 

“Tt’s—it’s the same way with me.” 

“It must be, Jim. I realize that. I realize, too, as I say, 
that I was the one who sent you to prison. And if you have 
made yourself over, as you tell me you have, I don’t want to 
be the one to stand in your way.” 

“Then it’s all right—for me to come back?’ 

“As long as you do your part. You say it is up to me. It 
isn’t. It’s your job, Jim, and no one’s else.” 

“Oh, I know that.” He smiled, and straight- 
ened his shoulders. ‘There aint going to be any 
trouble about that, Miss Damion. I know my 
place now. I’m sure grateful to you. And if 
there’s any way I can make up—”’ 

“Just keep on making a man of yourself.” 

“T’ll do that, all right. You’ve sure played 
square with me, Miss Damion. I'll pay you back, 
too—by not doing anything that you wouldn’t 
want me to do. You'll never know I’m with the 

show; I know how it is always to have 
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to be looking at a man that’s caused 
you trouble. I’ve thought that all out, 
Miss Damion. And—and’—he be- 
came almost boyish—‘“if you'll let me 
say so, I sure wish you happiness—if 
what I’ve heard’s true. About you and 
Mr. Fenwick?” 

The awkwardness which accompanied 
his statement seemed to bring a cer- 
tain amount of relief to the girl. She 
smiled, and the color heightened 
in her cheeks. 

“Goodness!” she exclaimed. 
“News travels fast, doesn’t it?” 

“Tt sure does. Two or three 
fellows wrote me about it. 
Guess maybe they thought it’d 
eat me up to know you were 
going to be married to the sort 











At last, by the merest margin of safety, she reached the steel door, where menagerie men had unfastened the leather lacings. 


objection to it. You'll never know I’m here, Miss Damion, as 
far’s me ever buttin’ in, or anything like that’s concerned. I 
stepped out of my class once, and I got what I deserved—only 
I didn’t know it then. It’s just this: an ex-con aint got much 
of a show to make good when people know that his old bosses 
wont take him back. It sort of puts a stamp on him—that he’s 
a bad one. So I’m just putting it up to you—to give me a 
chance.” 

She hesitated for a long moment. 

“T testified against you at the trial, Jim,” she reminded him. 

“Yes—and you told the truth. You didn’t color it one way 
or the other, Miss Damion. You played square, sure enough.” 

“Just the same, I suppose it was I, more than anyone else, 
who sent you to prison.” 





of man you ought to have. You know how fellows’ll do—try 
to make somebody that’s in trouble suffer just as much as they 
can. But it didn’t work!” He laughed, and continued: 

“Because it really eased things off for me, Miss Damion. I’d 
spent a lot of time thinking over what I’d done, and how 
I’d hurt you and dragged you into all that publicity because ’d— 
killed a man over you, and everything. And to know that you 
were going to get married to somebody you loved and be happy— 
well, it made things brighter for me. I’m awful glad.” 

“And I’m,”—she laughed too, but hesitantly—‘‘I’m very much 
relieved, Jim.” 

“Thanks. I knew you’d be—seeing I’d acted so crazy before. 
That’s why I brought it up. Is he an animal man, Miss Damion?” 

“No—an aérialist. With the World’s Greatest.” 
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“Oh, that’s right. Fenwick and Fenwick, aint it? Of course! 
I ought’ve known. But then, I’ve been sort of out of touch. 
Suppose you've still got the leopard act?” 

“No,” she smiled. “I’ve got a new one. Working the Wallace 
untamable act now. With Duke, that big black-maned Nubian. 
But then I suppose you’ve never seen him. He was born a 
couple of years after—” 

“Yessum. It sure ought to make a great act. Them untamable 
stunts always go over big. Maybe I’ll peek through the side- 
wall some night.” 

She smiled at his apparently boyish effort to keep to his prom- 
ises, then turned toward the pad-room, as though to end the 
interview. 

“You can tell Maxwell that I don’t object to your coming back 
with the trick, Jim,” she assured him over her shoulder. “And 
I wish you every success in the world.” 

“Thanks, Miss. Damion.” 


AS she passed around the bellying side-wall of the big top, Jim 
Chandler stood looking after her, one hand reaching aimlessly 
outward for a twig from a near-by bush, which he slowly broke 
to bits between finger and thumb. 

“Yes she will:” he muttered cryptically. “Yes she will!” 

‘Then he turned, and proceeded straight to the treasury wagon, 
to acquaint the management of a big ‘circus that a woman had 
given her consent to his return to the “trick.” But though his 
words were suave enough, the brain of him who uttered them 
was cold and calculating. 

For a number of things had been revolving in the warped 
mentality of Jim Chandler during the last few months, in fact, 
ever since he had received the first of the letters which had ac- 
quainted him with the fact that Grace Damion was to become 
the wife of Leonard Fenwick, of Fenwick and Fenwick. To her, 
to others, he might smile and say that he was happy. But to 
himself he did not lie. Grace Damion had wrecked his life; 
that much was certain. She and others might argue that it was 
not her fault that Jim Chandler, far beneath her, should aspire 
to her affections., Chandler argued, as the criminal inevitably 
wiil argue, that it was not his fault either, that if it had not 
been for her, and the damnable graciousness which made her kind 
to everyone, he never would have come to a point of unbearable 
jealousy, that he never would have suspected Lafe Gorman of 
trying to steal her affections, that he never would have bought 
a revolver and never killed a man. 

To himself he argued that it is impossible for a pretty woman 
not to try to cause as much misery for a man as possible, or to 
know when some one is madly infatuated with her. That sort of 
theory is part of her life—so he argued. And during the months 
that had ensued between the time he had received his mocking 
letters and the day when again he had seen the woman whose 
testimony had sent him to prison, he had settled in his own mind 
another and far more important point: this was to the effect 
that if he, Jim Chandler, who had killed a man because of his 
love for her, who had served seven years in Canon for her, and 
whose nature still craved her and called to her—if he could not 
have her, then no one should have her! And he had come back 
to the Grand American Circus, not to work out the salvation 
of which he spoke so easily and contritely, but to effect the de- 
struction demanded by his spirit of revenge. 

He did not know how or when it could be brought about. He had 
made no plans. Of only one thing was he certain—that he didn’t in- 
tend to go back to the “big house” for anything he might do. Many 
queer things happen around a big tented organization: a team of 
draft-stock may go thundering over a screaming figure in the dark; 
a pole may fall just at the moment a person is passing; an animal 
may escape or become unmanageable—many things. 

Jim Chandler paused for a moment on his way to the horse- 
tents, rolled a cigarette slowly, lit it, then slowly broke the 
charred match to bits. 

“Pretty dangerous act she’s working—if it don’t go right,” he 
mused coldly. “Guess maybe Id better take a look at it.” 


"THAT night, while skinners, wagon-men and patient draft-stock 
awaited the word from the menagerie superintendent to assemble 
for the hauling of the last of the parade equipment to the cars, 
a pair of furtive eyes peered through a hole in the side-walling 
of the big top, just at the edge of the menagerie connection. 
The big tent was crowded. In a steel arena which occupied the 
center ring, a young woman apparently battled for life with a 
lion which seemed to have become unmanageable. Here and 
there, about the inclosure, they fought—the lion, to all intents 
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and purposes, striving its best to drive her into a corner, and 
knock the whip from her hand by swift lunges of its claw- 
studded forepaws, or by the main force of its sallies to beat 
her down, to break her spirit, to cause the one false move which 
might give the beast an opportunity to leap and to kill. But 
the flashing fire of a revolver in the hands of the seemingly 
desperate woman drove the beast back time after time. At last, 
by the merest margin of safety, she reached the steel door where 
menagerie men had unfastened the leather lacings. Forcing back 
the angry beast a last time, she slid through the opening and 
escaped, even as the giant cat sprang at her and crashed futilely 
against the swiftly closed door of steel. To the audience it 
had all been a matter of life and death. To the shouting animal 
men who surrounded the steel arena, prod-bars and feeding forks 
poised in readiness, well-assumed anxiety on every face, it was 
only so much acting, both on the part of the woman and of 
Duke the Nubian. Twice a day, in fair weather or foul, they 
fought this battle, always with the escape, timed to a second, 
for the finale. The circus men knew that, once back in his cage, 
Grace Damion would stop to pet the big shaggy beast for a mo- 
ment before the side-boards were placed upon his den—perhaps 
even to feed him a strip or two of meat from her bare hands. 
To them it was only an act—the “Wallace Untamable,” as it is 
known in the language of the circus. To the audience, it was a 
thrilling near-tragedy about which they could talk for weeks. 
And to the owner of those peering, furtive eyes it was— 


“T yANGEROUS act!” He whispered it as he went back to the 
menagerie and the cages which awaited transportation to 
the cars. “Bad stuff—if anything should go wrong. Lion off 
feed—woman trip on the way to the door—misjudge her distance, 
or the cat get too excited some night and jump at the wrong 
time—why—” He halted suddenly, smiled and put forth a hand. 
“Hello, Coke! How long’ve you been back on the trick?” 

“Might ask the same question’o’ you!” A small, grinning 
man, his face deep-lined, an advertising “flour cap” turned awry 
on his head, shook the hand of the returned convict vigorously. 
“When did you come on, anyway?” 

“Today. How about you?” 

Coke straightened, grinned again, and gestured. 

“Oh, I been back three or four weeks. Can’t get along with- 
out me around this trick. I know animals; you know that, Jim. 
I know ’em backward, forward and turn-about again. There aint 
any man in the game that knows more about cats than what I do. 
An’ when it comes to bulls, I don’t care if I do say it 
myself, I’m there. I can have a job on any ol’ trick in this 
country, as long as I lay off the snow. An’ I’m sure off that 
stuff—anybody can tell that by lookin’ at me, that I aint hittin’ 
the snow any more. Bad stuff, that coke.” He shook his head. 
“I’m off’m it. Been off’m it goin’ on three months now. Bad 
stuff. Aint it?” 

“Sure is.” As Jim Chandler spoke, he allowed his furtive gaze 
to travel ever so quickly to the other man’s eyes, then to be 
diverted, long before Coke could notice. “Sure is bad stuff. 
Glad you’re off it, Coke.” 

“Oh, yeh! There aint nothing to it. Just gets you in trouble. 
Like with me here—got a good job any time I want it, ’cause 
I’m worth it. I earn my money. I pay ’em back every cent 
they spend on me. ’Cause I know animals. Know ’em backward, 
forward—say, what you doin’? Same old job? Draft-stock?” 

“Ves. Assistant to Majors. Just luck, I guess, that the other 
guy quit, right at the time when I was coming on. Gives me my 
old job back. Well,”—that furtive gaze stole another quick look 
into the other man’s eyes,—‘guess I’d better be getting busy. 
The trainmaster’ll be yelling for some of these tableaux in a 
minute.” 

Then he passed on, apparently to center his interest in the 
work of the night. But there were other remote things which 
claimed his inner thoughts. One of them was the fact that 
Grace Damion—loved and hated—was working a dangerous act, 
one in which the slightest slip on the ‘part of either the human or 
the animal performer might mean tragedy. Another was the 
knowledge, easily apparent to a man with the convict education 
of Jim Chandler, that Coke, the animal man, had lied. He was 
not “off the snow.” Chandler’s quick glance had noticed the 
pupils of the man’s eyes; Coke’s actions, mannerisms, his exag- 
gerated ideas of his own importance, all told the prison-trained 
Jim Chandler that he still was an addict to cocaine. And by a 
strange freak of his brain, he found himself that night thinking of 
two essentially unrelated discoveries—a woman and her “un- 
tamable lion,” and Coke, still the “snowbird.” 
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Chandler bent closer. “I 
couldn't have given him too 
much!” he muttered, “I 
figured it out. | couldn’t—” 


HE next afternoon, while the draft-stock rested in the horse- 

tents and there was little call for any of the boss hostlers, 
Jim Chandler left the circus lot for the downtown district of the 
city. There he sought the public library, to browse in the 
reference department, and at last to center his attention upon 
a certain passage in a certain medical encyclopedia designed for 
laymen. 

“In this connection, some interesting experiments have been 
performed with reference to the influence of cocaine upon animals, 
with the results that practically the same symptoms have been 
observed in the brute as in the human. There is the same effect 
upon the nervous system, the almost identical manner in which 
nervous energy is heightened; the same dilation of the pupils of 
the eyes, and a comparative increase in muscular and physical 
power. However, in this latter connection, there seems to be 
less control in the animal as compared to the human. 

“For instance, the cocoa-chewing natives of Peru, in many 
cases cocaine addicts, use the drug to assist them in their labors, 
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and to aid them in climbing mountains, where a misstep might 
be disastrous. Their minds are sufficiently developed to allow 
them, in a degree, to assume control over the drug, even while 
the drug is controlling various functionings of their body. On 
the other hand, in experiments on a number of leaping dogs, it 
was found that while under the influence of cocaine the ani- 
mals misjudged their distances entirely, jumping as high as three 
and four feet above their mark, and with apparently no rational 
balance or judgment. A hound, chasing a hare, and under the 
influence of the drug, was observed to leap fully eight feet past 
his mark, and then as the quarry bounded past him, to wait 
until the harassed animal was far beyond reach, and then to leap 
after it again, this time alighting a full rod behind the fleeing 
creature. 

“Another marked difference is the fact that the nervous con- 
dition of the brute becomes acute much sooner than is observed 
with the human. The strain on the nerves seems to reach the 
breaking-point much sooner, resulting in almost panicky actions, 
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and setting at naught any command which the master or trainer 
may give. The animal seems utterly unable to understand, and 
therefore unable to obey.” 

These last paragraphs Jim Chandler read and reread. Then 
slowly he closed the book and returned it to its shelves; nor was 
there any evidence of what the information might have meant 
to him, other than the breaking of a match between his thumb 
and forefinger as he went down the street. But that night Coke 
the snowbird became possessed of an unseen, yet ever-vigilant 
shadow. 


A WEEK passed, and a week after that, while the Great 
American Circus twisted its way about the map, while the 
crowds came and went, and while the smooth-working organiza- 
tion encountered nothing to impede its smooth progress, and 
successes. In fact, conditions were quite the opposite. The big 
show was exhibiting in amusement-starved territory; day by day 
the crowds were growing greater; three performances a day be- 
came usual, the first beginning often as early as eight or nine 
o'clock in the morning, or as soon as the train could be unloaded 
and the tents made ready, to be followed by the parade, and 
then the afternoon and night exhibitions. ‘This extra morning 
performance meant that Jim Chandler’s work increased. Work- 
men were scarce. Every laborer possible was necessary with the 
heightened activities of “maiden” territory. The night watch- 
man faded from the train, to take his place “on canvas,” while 
Jim Chandler slept in the daytime, worked as assistant boss 
hostler until his section departed with the menagerie and parade 
paraphernalia, and then became the guardian of the rocking flats, 
horse- and “bull’-cars, for the journey of the night. Jim Chandler 
had accepted his new duties with enthusiasm. 

He strove to shadow Coke at every possible moment. In the 
work of tearing down at night, his furtive eyes searched for the 
small, grinning face of the snowbird. Whenever the little man 
moved from the tent, Jim Chandler found an excuse to follow— 
and to watch. Sometime Coke would reveal his hiding-place; 
and when that time came! 

Everything would be in readiness. For Jim Chandler had made 
his plans. Afternoons, when he was off duty, had taken him 
again and again to the libraries, to browse about in apparently 
aimless fashion, and to gain from various books bits of informa- 
tion which to him were highly important. For instance, he had 
learned that the usual medicinal dose of cocaine ranges no 
higher than two grains, and that its effect upon a person unused 
to the drug may continue from four to seven hours, bringing, 
at the end of its influence, a condition approaching hysteria, and 
a concurrent diminution of nervous resistance. He had learned, 
too, something of digestion: how long, for instance, before the 
acids of the stomach could cut through a piece of meat, melt a 
gelatinous capsule, carry an alkaloid to the nerve-centers and 
allow the drug to begin its work. And he had figured, very care- 
fully, the difference in weight and strength between a man or 
woman—and an eight-hundred-pound lion. Once he had gained 
this information, he had bought, very innocently at a drug-store, 
a dozen ten-grain capsules of bismuth, and carefully emptied the 
contents, reserving the gelatin cartridges for such time as one 
or two of them might be needed. His every step was planned. 
And then it happened. 


E had been watching Coke all evening; there had been more 

of his braggadocio than ever, more of the evidence of “snow” 
in the little man’s eyes, more of power in his short but strong 
arms, more evidence that some influence was working within him 
to give him greater strength and a stronger desire to labor. 
Twice he had left the tent, and eluded his shadow in the dark- 
ness of the circus lot. But the third time— 

Far back in the darkness Jim Chandler saw the little man 
hurry to one of the empty property-wagons, where the coats of 
the workmen usually hung, there to look hastily about him, to dis- 
appear for a moment, then to come forward again to the half- 
light at the opening of the big vehicle, holding something on the 
juncture of his thumb and the back of his hand. A quick move- 
ment and he had applied his hand to his nostrils. Jim Chandler 
needed no more. Coke was “sniffing’—the convict term for the 
administration of cocaine by inhalation. The drug, he felt sure, 
had come from Coke’s coat, hanging there in the wagon, easily 
accessible. 

Chandler stole closer, only to turn quickly away as a carbide 
lamp flared into action with the approach of a menagerie crew. 
But the interruption worried him little. He had learned what 
he had wanted to know: Coke evidently possessed the drug in a 
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sizable amount, and it was hidden in a coat in that property- 
wagon. There might be other coats—Jim Chandler knew that, 
and he must search until he found that box. But the box was 
there; it held the thing he sought, and an extra performance 
was scheduled for the next morning! Hastily he walked toward 
the connection again, to cross the guy-ropes, to duck under the 
side-wall, then suddenly to reach for his cap and to stand aside 
in apologetic fashion. A woman, dressed for the street, was pass- 
ing. She looked toward him and smiled: 

“Good evening, Jim.” 

“Good evening, Miss Damion.” 

As she passed on, there was no scowl upon the features of Jim 
Chandler as he stared after her for the barest part of an instant, 
no tightening of the lips, no clenching of the hands—merely the 
slightest indication of furtiveness in those eyes; that was all. 
Ten minutes later, amidst the confusion of the tearing down 
process in the menagerie tent, he strolled slowly away into the 
darkness. 

The property-wagon lay just ahead. He looked quickly about 
him; there was no one to see. He crawled into the dimness of 
the wagon. If there should be more than one coat—a number 
of them perhaps—it would mean elapsed time while he searched 
their pockets, the chance that Coke might return, that some one 
might see— 

But there was only one. A sweating hand went into a pocket, 
to fumble there a moment, then to close tight upon a small 
square box. Out it came; slowly, carefully the lid was removed. 
A white powder! He touched a finger to it; a few particles ad- 
hered, and he raised them to his lips. The bitterness which he 
sought! One hand reached swiftly for a tobacco pouch, long 
empty for just this purpose. Deftly he turned the box, and half 
of the contents went within the container. Then, the thing he 
sought safe in his pocket, he placed the lidless box again in the 
waiting pocket of Coke’s coat, shook the garment to make sure 
that the powder would be thoroughly scattered, and then, with 
one blow of his fist, crushed the pasteboard container. The 
evidence of his theft had been destroyed—Coke could have no 
one to blame except his own carelessness. The path of Jim 
Chandler was clear! 

Clear in every possible way, for Chandler had neglected no 
detail! There would be nothing to fear in the heightened nerv- 
ousness of the beast in the hours which would pass before per- 
formance; that he knew. The Nubian simply would have more 
life than usual—that would be all; it would remain for the excite- 
ment of the arena to set his control at naught, his outraged 
nerves rampant, his sense of distance and perspective completely 
awry. As for himself, he would need only a moment, as he 
passed the cage of the beast during his rounds, only a moment 
just before dawn— 


AND at that moment the first section of the Great American 

rocked along, with but one waking man aboard the flats, 
Jim Chandler. Here ind there under some of the heavier tableaux, 
a few sprawled workmen slept upon improvised beds of canvas, 
but they were car-lengths away, and Chandler was safe. The 
night had been hot, sticky hot with the humidity typical of 
August in southern Missouri; the cages were without their side- 
boards; even the usual canvas coverings had been discarded in 
order that the beasts within might have the advantage of every 
possible breath of air. Jim Chandler’s hour of revenge had come, 
and he was ready to take full advantage of it. 

In one hand a thin strip of meat, he made his way from flat- 
car to flat-car of the screeching, clattering train, presumably on 
his rounds of the night. Carefully imbedded in that meat were 
two filled ten-grain capsules. Cage after cage the man passed, 
his electric flash-lamp pointing the way, past green-eved leopards, 
and the gasping form of a sick tiger, past tumbling, pacing bears 
and jag-toothed, foul hyenas, past gentle deer and the fat, sloth- 
ful hippopotamus—at last to reach the cage of Duke. Chandler 
did not even pause. The flash-lamp darkened,for a moment; a 
hand was swiftly raised, and something slipped between the bars, 
while within, a big beast, quick to scent the smell of fresh meat, 
lunged savagely toward the heaven-given morsel. No one saw; 
no one would ever know. Jim Chandler’s light flashed on again. 
The meat was gone, gulped whole, as he had expected. His work 
was done. In thirty minutes more, he knew, he could pass the 
cage in the gray of dawn, and see in the great cat’s eyes the as- 
surance of the tragedy to come. It all had been so simple and 
safe! No one would ever know! 

From car to car Chandler proceeded, past the canvas-shrouded 
parade paraphernalia, up to the tops of (Continued on page 124) 
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Since the death of George du 
Maurier, famous author of 
“Trilby” and “Peter Lbbetson,” 
no one has combined the great 
talents of novel-writing and 
painting as George Gibbs does. 
Every year he is an exhibitor 
in the great art-shows,of the 
East; and each year he writes a 
novel for The ‘Red Book -Mag- 
azine, illustrating it himself. 
Educated for the sea, at -Annap- 
olis, he has always, while re- 
siding in Philadelphia, shared 
the life of Washington. This, 








his latest novel, has won the 
greatest serial success of all. 


The Story So Far: 


Mary RYAN had come to America as a child in the steerage, 

and she had grown up in a poverty-stricken household; but 
she was gifted with exceptional beauty and intelligence, and—the 
flame of ambition burned bright in her soul. 

Somehow Mary managed a course in business college; and this 
enabled her to obtain a position as stenographer with the Hygrade 
Company, wholesalers in dresses. Here she took advantage 
of the employees’ discount to buy one of their dresses; and when 
the president saw how well she wore it, a chance for quicker 
achievement—at greater risk—was offered her. Ske was asked to 
help sell the Hygrade dresses. She consented—and succeeded, 
remarkably. Both Lucille Dunois and “Madame Denise” (who 
was in reality 2 man named Alan Wetherby) agreed to put a 
Hygrade dress in stock. 

Presently, however, Mary found her position at the Hygrade too 
difficult. The salesmen made advances, and the president expected 
her to entertain out-of-town buyers, men who felt themselves 
privileged to make love to her. In desperation she went to Alan 
Wetherby,—“‘Madame Denise,”—asked for a position—and got it. 

Mary’s duties with Wetherby were manifold—bookkeeper, dress 
model, assistant saleswoman; and in all of them she was success- 
ful. And here, as at the Hygrade, she had need of intelligence to 
avoid the difficulties her beauty provoked. 

Reginald Cheever, a young man of high social standing, came 
into the shop with Mrs. Despard, and was much taken with her. 
Mary coolly used Cheever to advance her social status, and 
when he tried to capture her by storm, checked him by the 
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They walked uptown together... . . She 
did not fear him, even at this moment when 
she meant definitely to challenge his will. 


simple expedient of jabbing a pin into him. Yet he forgave her 
for this, and at her request introduced her to Mrs. Vanderhorst, 
a society woman who was also a successful portrait painter. Mrs. 
Vanderhorst, eager for so beautiful a subject, “took her up.” And 
it was at Mrs. Vanderhorst’s that Mary met Bart Savage, a 
powerful railroad official, destined to be an important factor in 
her career. Meanwhile, Mary kept the interest of her old flame 
Joe Bass, who now had a promising place in a law-office. Mean- 
while, too, her position with Wetherby improved; and he took 
her with him on a buying trip to Paris. 

During Mary’s absence Destiny took Joe Bass in hand. A 
clever and courageous piece of work for his law-firm during his 
superiors’ absence won him their high regard, and he was invited 
to the home of his chief, Mr. Simpson, and came on friendly 
terms with his daughter Fanny, with whom Joe’s Virginia friend 
Martin Daingerfield was in love. 

Joe’s professional success, too, brought him another strange 
experience. He was assigned to do a bit of legal work for the 
firm’s client Mrs. Despard, and that unhappily married lady cul- 
tivated Joe eagerly—on one moonlit occasion, to the danger 
a ee 
Mary returned from Europe. Bart Savage had followed her 
thither, and soon after her return she found tongues wagging. 
To silence them, she demanded of Savage that he cause his 
wife to invite her to her box at the opera. He complied, but 
Mary’s subsequent attempts to win the favor of Mrs. Savage 
were not successful; and gossip continued—more than Mary 
All rights reserved. 95 
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realized, until Ruth Vanderhorst called upon her and 
made her see the extent to which her association with 
Savage was damaging her reputation. It had damaged 
her friendship with Joe Bass also, for they quarreled 
over Savage—and over Mrs. Despard. (The story con- 
tinues in detail: ) 


HE next day when Bart Savage stopped at the shop 

in the afternoon, Mary was waiting for him, and 
they walked uptown together. If he had been more 
observant than usual, he would have noticed that in 
repose her face was thoughtful, that her gayety was 
forced and that her comments upon his remarks were 
made with an abstracted air. He walked along beside 
her, a little contemptuous of his surroundings, with bent 
shoulders and his grim air of assertiveness—always 
slightly accented when in Mary’s company. She had 
won so many victories over him that she did not fear 
him, even at this moment when she meant so definitely 
to challenge his will. 

When they reached the building where she lived, in- 
stead of sending him away, as was her custom, she sur- 
prised him by asking him to come up to her apartment. 

He stared at her, frowning whimsically. “Do you 
mean it?” 

She nodded, and led the way as he still stared at her. 

He had never visited her apartment, except in the 
company of her women acquaintances. This was her 
rule. No man had—that is, no man except Joe Bass, and 
he was the exception to prove it. 

“Who’s coming? Ruth? Bertha? Flora Lascelles?” 

“No one,’ she said calmly. “There’s something I 
want to talk to you about.” 

“Oh, I see!” 

In the elevator he was still studying her, but she 
didn’t look at him. The door of her suite was opened 
by her maid, and they entered the little drawing-room. 
Bart Savage was not usually impressionable to ex- 
ternals, but there was something about its white walls, with their 
Holbein prints and gray-green hangings, that had always made this 
room seem very like Mary herself—it was so self-contained and 
so damnably conventional. 

The maid stood in the hallway waiting uncertainly for a mo- 
ment, as though for orders. “Will there be two for dinner, Miss 
Ryan?” she asked with hesitation. 

“No,” said Mary. “And that will be all, Katherine.” 

Savage turned quickly. There was a note in Mary’s voice that 
he recognized, the note of serenity that she used when on the 
verge of some new constraint. 

“Wont you sit down, Bart?” she asked as she threw off her coat. 

But he didn’t want to sit down. Uncertainties of this sort 
always made him restless, and he only took a few paces to 
and fro 

“Well?” he asked slowly. 

Mary crossed the room and sat in the straight-backed chair 
by the window, slowly removing her gloves. 

She began mildly. “Please sit down there,”—indicating the 
chair by the fireplace. “I want you to listen quietly, Bart.” 

But he only leaned against the mantel, frowning at her. “Fire 
away,” he said 

“All right. I'll preface my remarks by saying that they're 
not going to be pleasant for me—or for you.” 

“T might have known that,” he growled. 

“T’'ll come to the point at once. I’ve just heard some things 
that have disturbed me very much—about our friendship.” 

“Ah!” The sound was like a snarl. 

“Tt’s got to stop, Bart,” she said. “I mean it this time.” 

He only laughed. “Go on,” he said. 

“You know that it’s all very painful to me. I’ve tried to 
tell you that you had no right to demand so much of my society— 
nor I of yours. But I didn’t really understand how terrible things 
must look to people who didn’t know the—the sort of friends 
that we are. Do you realize that for the past month you've 
been with me almost every day?” 

“And what of it?” 

“Just this—that you expect to have me, my company, daily 
now, as a right. I know that I owe you a great deal, but I 
want you to realize that you owe me something too—considera- 
tion—regard—respect for my reputation.” 

“As if I hadn’t respected it!” he sneered. She knew what he 
meant, and resented it. 
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“You needn't make a virtue of necessity.” 
she went on calmly. “The only reason that 
you care for me at all is because you can 
respect me. But look at the. inconsistency! 
You're willing to go on—you want me to go 
on flying in the face of all conventions as you do, while people 
are saying the most horrible things about us.” 

He moved abruptly. “Ah,” he rasped, “who has been talking 
now?” 

“Ruth,” she said promptly. “She was here last night.” 

“Damn her!” 

“No, I wont have that. She’s done me a service. She made 
me see things clearly for the first time. I didn’t know what 
harm I'd done.” 

“Harm? To whom? Me? And if I’m willing, I'd like to 
know what else matters.” 

Mary locked her fingers over a knee and stared out of the 
window. “Not to you, Bart. You’re no weakling; you have a 
reputation for being able to look out for yourself.” 

“What else matters, then?” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then Mary spoke with cool 
precision. “Your daughters—Mrs. Savage!” 

He took a quick pace, leaned with one hand heavily on the 
table, his head and neck suddenly suffused with blood. 

“She—dared!” he exclaimed. 

“It took a good deal of courage in her. Yes, she dared. I 
thanked her.” Mary rose and looked out of the window. “It’s 
been going on so long—a sort of habit. I didn’t realize what I 
was doing—what you. were doing.” -Then turning, she threw out 
her arms in appeal: “Oh, Bart, can’t you see? The thing can’t 
go on. It doesn’t lead anywhere. It’s impossible.” 

He hadn’t taken his gaze from her, but his face had been 
gnarled with anger. Slowly he composed it and straightened. 

“Have you finished?” he asked somberly. 

“Ves,” she said, and sat down again. 

“Then listen to me!” he growled. “Do you think I care a 
damn what people are saying about me? I make my own 
laws. I always have made ’em. I allow no one to meddle in 
my affairs. I do what I please. I did the conventional thing 
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for a good many years, because I had no incentive to do any- 


decided to do an un- 
Whatever happens, I 


thing else—until I saw you. Then I 
conventional thing. That is my business. 
have no regrets.” 

“Nothing cam happen,” she put in coolly. 

“Oh, you needn’t remind me,” he said with a shrug. 
as well as you do. 


“T know 
Tf your will had yielded to mine, I’d have 
had no use for you. I’m like that. I like to be challenged, 
defied. I like a brain that matches mine. I like a good fighter. 
You know that too, you little devil!” he finished. 

But Mary wouldn’t smile. The epithet was almost too ac- 
curate to be amusing. His voice was lowered a note as he 
went on. 

“Ruth Vanderhorst has spoken to you of my wife,” he said. 
“And you’ve reminded me of my responsibilities. I’m well aware 
of them. But they’re my affair and not. Ruth’s—or even yours. 
But now since Mrs. Savage’s name has been spoken, I'll tell you 
what I’d tell to no other living being in the world.” He hesi- 
tated a moment, and then the words came with a swift soft 


“Listen to me!” he growled. “Do you 
think I care a damn what people are say- 
ing about me?” I did the conventional 
thing for years, because I had no incentive 
to do anything else—until | saw you.” 


rush: “My wife and I haven’t— 
lived together for five years. Phe 
whole thing is just hopeless— 
idiotic!” He bowed his head 
as he paused once more, and 
then shrugged carelessly. “Oh, 
I’m very fond of her. She’s the 
mother of my children. She’s 
correct—impeccable, to her last 
fingernail. I married her—to 
fulfill my obligations to society. 
She was the sort of woman a 
man married. I was beginning 
to grow. She fitted into my 
scheme. She had a great deal 
of money—more than I had. 
She gave me power. I doubled 
her fortune and then doubled it 
again, but I quadrupled mine 
too. I kept on growing. She 
didn’t. She remained what she 
had been, a relic—of a stu- 
pid epoch. I don’t say these 
things in blame of her. She 
was—what she was—just a doll 
with some of the sawdust out. 
I took care of my health. She 
never had any health to take 
a But we always 
got along. We never saw ‘each 
other except at dinner or at 
other people’s dinners. But I 
was kind; I made it my duty to 
be kind—and true to her. .°.. . 
You can believe that or not if 





you like. It’s a fact. I’ve been 
true to her. But she gave me 


nothing; she was negative, al- 
ways negative, a shadow, always 
pale and gentle, always incon- 
clusive, a wraith of a woman, 
a ghost of a wife—when what 
I wanted was—was just flesh 
and blood.” 

He paused for 
breathing 
the fire. 

“And then you came. By 
God! You got me, from the 
first. A fine young animal— 
sleek, clean, ambitious. We 
struck fire. That was what I 
wanted from a woman. You 
had it. I followed you to 
I wanted you. You laughed at me. I wasn’t used 
It was not until then that I knew the 
kind of woman you were. Ambitious, yes—but not at my price. 
You won. I accepted the situation. But you’d gotten to be a 
part of me then. I had to have you on your own terms rather 
than not at all.” 

He turned and took a step toward her, but something in her 
attitude made him pause. 

“And now after I’ve done everything that you’ve wanted me 
to do, you ask me to give you up. Well,”—he took a deep 
breath—‘“‘well, I wont give you up!” 

“You've got to, Bart,” said Mary quietly. 

“No.” - 

“Please, don’t make it difficult. I’m only trying to do what’s 
right. I’m sorry for you. I don’t think I’ve ever been really sorry 
before. But if you wont think straight, I'll have to think for you.” 

“I’m thinking straight, all right. I want you. I’m not going 
to give you up.” 

“But you’re mad—” 





a moment, 
quickly, his face to 


Europe. 
to being laughed at. 
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“Yes, mad if you like—just for you. But not so mad that I 
can’t think straight. You say the situation doesn’t lead any- 
where. That’s because you haven't thought of it as I have. 
You don’t love me; I know that. But you don’t love anyone 
else. I know that too. You wouldn’t marry a poor man, no 
matter how much you cared for him. You're too practical to 
yield to the love of any man unless it gratified your ambition. 
That’s the motive in your life—the love of power. I haven't 
studied you all these months for nothing.” 

She knew that he spoke the truth, but she had no 
for him—she was too anxious, too eager to have the 
thing over 

“Bart—what’s the use?” 

“Just this: I’m the only 
your specifications. If I 
row.” 

“I wouldn’t!” she said tensely, but she stared at him in a sort 
of fascination. 

“It’s the truth, and you know it,” he went on calmly. “I’m 
the biggest man of my age in the city. I’ve got twenty millions 
of my own. I'll double that in ten years. I’ve got position too,— 
you couldn't do without that,—and houses of my own, and 

Those things are what you want, 


anger 
whole 


New 


you'd 


York built up to 
marry me tomor- 


man in 
were single 


camps and boats and horses 
aren’t they?” 

“Bart! I don’t see 

“Oh, I’m in deadly earnest. They're yours 
to you. You want them, don’t you?” 

She stared at him in consternation as she gasped in dismay: 

“No, never! I thought you understood. I can’t be bought— 

it that way. Oh, how you shame me!” 

She bent her head into her hands, but he crossed to her swiftly 
nd took them away. 

“Marriage, Mary,” he whispered hoarsely 
raean: divorce—then marriage!” 

She raised her eyes to him—sti'l incredulous, until she read 
his eyes. Then she lowered her glance to her hands, conscious 
of his touch of her. He had never been so rough before. Then 
she found her voice. 

“Let me go, Bart—please 

But he did not release her. 

“Wont you let me go?” 

“When you answer me.” 

She raised her eyes to his. He was close to her now, and 
something in the insistence of his touch made her resentful. It 
was curious, that at a moment like this she should reca!! 
his resemblance to Lillian, his daughter—like him, but so very 
gentle and pallid, like the mother. And then came Mrs. Vander- 
hoerst’s phrase: “Zheir man—not yours.” 

She struggled away from him 

“No, I wont marry you. It’s impossible,” she whispered. 

For a moment he had made the mistake of believing that her 
silence was just the resistance of a last barrier after the pro- 
tracted siege. But there was no mistaking her struggle or her 
words. He let her hands go free, and she drew back away from 
him. 

“You mean that?” he asked. 

“I do. Yes, I do mean it.” 

“You don’t understand. Why is it impossible? 
day.” 

“T couldn’t. Don’t ask me why again 

“You're thinking of her,’ he muttered 

“No,” she replied calmly, “I’m thinking of my own self-respect.” 

He thrust out his jaw as though to say something, but with an 
effort controlled himself and turned aside. She laid her hand on 
his arm 

“T ought to thank you, I suppose, for the offer.” 

There was a sound in his throat of deprecation, of protest. 

“I’m not going to give you up,” he said again. “I’m going to 
give you time to think things over. Then I’m going to see you 
again.” 

“All right,” she said, “we'll just leave things that way, then. 
But you’d better go now.” 

He turned on her quickly 

“You think I’m easy to get rid of. You'll see 
wait.” He laughed and turned toward the door. “Yes, I'll go 
now. It’s better. You want to do some thinking. All right. 
Think! Think of what I’ve offered you. I want you to think 
about it. Dream about it too. You can’t help thinking about 
it, whether you want to or not, because it’s what you’ve wanted— 
always.” 

“Bart,” she said nervously, “please go.” 


I'm offering them 


“That's what I 


You—you’re hurting me.” 


“Answer me, Mary!” he demanded. 


too, 


It’s done every 


I've told you.” 


I’m willing to 
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A sound of masculine laughter, a sudden flood 
of light. ‘Good afternoon! La femme 
s'amuse>” Phil Despard’s face wrinkled in 
demoniac delight. “Oho, it’s Mr. Bass!” 


“Are you afraid you'll change your mind?” he asked ironically. 

She made no reply, but only touched the buzzer at her elbow 
for the maid. The sound of it aroused his sense of the conven- 
tions. 

“Well, good-by, Mary,” he said. And then as the maid 
came into the dining-room, he bent forward, whispering: “I like 
you best when you're unyielding. But I never know when I'm 
beaten, my dear.” 

She shook her head slowly as the maid came in to show him out. 


Chapter Twenty-three 

T seemed curious to Mary that in her moments of crisis her 

thoughts always turned toward Joe Bass. Until the meeting 
at Mrs. Gordon-Knight’s, she had not seen him for a year— 
since the day of their quarrel. She hadn’t thought that he would 
take her at her word when she said that she never wanted to see 
him again. That hadn’t been his way in the old days. 

She had written him a letter shortly after their quarrel, but 
in reading it over, she had found that it sounded a false note. 
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She had destroyed the letter. And then in the flush of new social 
successes, she had put him into her background, and when she 
thought of him again, it was to realize his indifference in having 
made no effort to see her—even to telephone her. Then she 
grew intolerant too, and forgot him. 

But their meeting at Mrs. Gordon-Knight’s had bridged the 
year in a moment. Even the fact that he had come in with Mrs. 
Despard hadn’t deterred her from the impulse, partly curious, 
partly generous, which had bade her cross the room to greet him. 
Gertrude Despard and Joe! Jne as a successor to Reggie and 
Dicky Somerville! She would have laughed outright if she hadn’t 
felt so much like crying. 

But she had been very frank in her admiration of his achieve- 
ments, he very generous in his praise of her success at the shop. 
Other things, more personal, were not mentioned; and all the 

hile Gertrude Despard’s air of proprietorship had been a thorn 

Mary’s flesh. For Mary realized that she had relinquished 

| rights in Joe’s life—forfeited them by refusing his influence 

her own. And now when she would have liked to talk to him, 
to summon him to her and be sure that he would obey, she 
couldn’t. She had asked him (too casually, she was now sure) 


to call her on the phone any day, telling her when he would 
come to the apartment. He had said that he would. But his 
acceptance was as casual as her invitation. He had not come— 
would not come, unless her need was urgent. 

It seemed urgent enough now. But she was aware of the 
galling thought that in the quarrel which had been the cause of 
their estrangement, it was Joe’s instinct that had been right, 
hers wrong. Joe was still right—more right than ever, though 
he did not know of the culmination of her long-standing affair 
with Bart Savage in his outrageous proposal. 

That proposal had frightened her a little. It was so horribly 
definite. It presented to her, with a merciless distinctness of 
focus, the picture that Ruth Vanderhorst had painted of Mrs. 
Savage and the two girls—a picture that even through Ruth’s 
eyes had not been so convincing. Mary was not greatly given to 
the sentimental, but she could not help thinking of the Savage 
children and of the joy that they had taken in her dolls. She 
knew that they adored their father and loved their mother, link- 
ing them constantly in their plans. They had such a delicate, 
flowerlike appearance; they were so innocent—and so vulner- 
able! It was of the girls that she thought, not of their mother. 
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She had not permitted herself even to think of the gifts that 
he had offered—all that he was or would be. But she found 
it curious that what she resented most was not the offers them- 
selves, but the analysis of her character which had made them 
possible—the confidence with which he had believed in her vul- 
nerability to the temptation of power! Money, position, pres- 
tige, houses, yachts, cars, horses—strange words to use deliber- 
ately, in a declaration of passion. 

Mary asked herself if her soul was as barren a thing as Bart 
Savage had painted it. She had a sudden contempt for her pretty 
face and body. Were these all that Bart Savage thought she 
was—just a fine—what were the words?—a sleek young animal! 
He responded to the animal in her—his animalism to hers. A 
little shudder of repulsion went over her. She had always so dis- 
liked the thought of—that. It had been the same way with Reggie 
Cheever until she had taught him respect—the same with the 
horrible Al Crawley: the physical, always her physical attrac- 
tions. 

All except Joe! It was Joe who had seen something fine in 
her, some spiritual quality. He had known her better than any- 
one, her egotism, her selfishness, the actual motives of her ambi- 
tion; and even knowing her faults, he had still dared to love 
her, would have taken her as she was, with no other thoughts 
than those for her own happiness. And that had been only a 
little more than a year ago! 

She would have liked to see Joe here, tonight, in her apart- 
ment—not to speak to him of Bart Savage, for that would have 
been impossible, but just to have him again on the old terms. 
And yet, could that ever be again? She had looked Love in the 
eyes and turned away. Love had gone from her, and now Passion 
in all its arrogance had come striding in its place. 





HE spring was not far away. She had seen Bart Savage only 

twice—once at dinner at the Northrops’; and once at a ball 
which had been given for Dick Somerville’s younger sister; but 
Bart had avoided her in accordance with her wishes, and at the 
Somerville ball had not even danced with her. Mary was, 
therefore, earning golden opinions from the Vanderhorsts and 
other intimate friends of Bart Savage who saw in the situation 
something hopeful. But they did not know that Bart Savage 
was writing to Mary constantly, reckless, impassioned notes, the 
burden of which was that he was waiting, and would continue 
to wait. 

This persistence only added to Mary’s inquietude, from which 
she took refuge in the society of Bertha Pardee and Flora Las- 
celles, in whose houses she was not likely to meet the man she 
was seeking to avoid. But she was forced to admit that she missed 
his companionship, for she found that whatever his failings, he 
was not a man one could forget 

So at odd moments she got into the habit of going uptown to 
visit Alan Wetherby, who had succeeded Joe as her father- 
confessor. She had never screwed her courage up to the point 
of telling Alan of Bart Savage’s proposal, for she knew that it 
would make him unhappy, and justify, unpleasantly for her, his 
previous comments upon the impropriety of her behavior. She 
knew that in his seclusion he would have heard nothing of the 
light gossip, and she didn’t want him to think that she had made 
so bad a mistake in judgment. 

Besides, Alan Wetherby wasn’t well. He didn’t tell her what 
was the matter with him, but gave her the impression that it 
was an old trouble which had returned with his advancing years. 
He did not look well—he seemed to have grown smaller, more 
delicate, his waxed mustache more pointed; and though he was 
in excellent spirits and spoke of the future with a touch of cynical 
humor, she could see that he would never be fit for active busi- 
ness again. 

And one evening he admitted this to be the truth. They had 
dined together and were sitting in the picture gallery where he 
had first brought her to show her how little she knew of the things 
that were really worth while. When the butler had withdrawn 
with the coffee-tray, Alan and she had lighted their cigarettes. 
The moment of confidences had arrived. 

“Well, my dear,” he said with his droll smile, which suggested 
the author of the line that he quoted, “the time has come to 
talk of many things. We have come to a moment of decisions. 
Decisions are momentous things. They’re the signposts on the 
twisted road of life. Wrong ones lead us to the rocky hill on 
the one hand, and the morass on the other.” He paused and 
looked at her with his pale eyes across the tobacco-smoke. “How 
long is it since you first came to me, Mary?” he asked. 

“Not quite four years,” she replied. 

“Really!” he said. “I thought it 


longer. Yes, it must be 
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only that.” He smiled at the ceiling. “I can remember so well 
your coming in with that person with the extraordinary waistcoat, 
Mr.—Mr.—” 

“Al Crawley,” she said, smiling. 

“Exactly—Crawley. He smelt of 
Curious, I seem to smell it yet.” 

“So do I,” said Mary with a grimace. 

“It was so strange, seeing you two together—Miranda and Cali- 
ban. If you'd brought him along for the purpose, you couldn’t have 
created a greater sensation. You captured me at once—and 
I’ve remained a captive ever since.” 

“You're a darling to say so, Alan,” 
over his. 

“Tt was just good luck, that visit,” he mused, 
for both of us.” 

“Ves, Alan.” 

“You were the one person I needed,—you didn’t know it, nor 
did I,—the one person perhaps in all New York who could have 
fitted into my scheme. You were one of the kind who is meant 
to succeed. I wonder if I guessed that from the beginning. 
You've proved it. It’s only a question of how far you will go 
and how.” 

“What do you mean, Alan?” she asked suddenly. 

“Your ambition,” he replied slowly. “It’s a little dangerous 
to be as ambitious as you are, Mary. You are so eager to go 
on—so terribly eager. Aren’t you sometimes afraid that you miss 
some of the substance of life in hoping too much?” 

She stared like a sphinx at the wall beyond him. As she made 
no reply, he glanced at her. Her eyes closed, and she bent her 
head slightly. Her fingers moved over his, and then were with- 
drawn. He did not know how searching his question was. She 
opened her eyes and spoke in a constrained voice. 

“Why do you ask me that, Alan?” 

He fidgeted in his seat, and took a puff from his cigarette be- 
fore replying. 

“Because I care for you enough to want you to be happy,” he 
said quietly. “I don’t think you’re happy. I don’t think that 
any woman can be happy who does the things you do. Please don’t 
be angry at my speaking to you in this way.” 

“Alan!” she said impulsively. “I know. It’s the truth! But 
I’m driven in spite of myself. There’s a devil inside of me driv- 
ing me on—on! There always has been. Ever since I was a 
child I wanted to amount to something—and now that I do 
amount to something, I want more—always more. Money— 


some offensive perfume. 


she said, putting a hand 


“good fortune 





power! I can’t help it, Alan, any more than I can help breathing 
I’ve seen what other women have done—what they do.... . Is 
there ever any way of being satisfied?” : 


“No,” he said calmly, “there isn’t—not in that madness. Some 
thing quieter, Mary. There’s no happiness without quiet—quiet 
ness of mind, quietness of spirit. You have gone forward too 
fast. You still go too fast. What is the end of a passion like 
that?” 

“God knows!” she said with a shrug. 

He regarded her for a moment with a mingling of pity and 
severity. 


“Ambition!” he muttered. “Do you remember the lines, 
Mary? ‘Ambition is like the sea wave, which the more you 
drink, the more you thirst. And drink too much... it drives 


vou mad!’” 


HE nodded in comprehension, and he went on: “I’ve been 
thinking a great deal abcut you lately, about my responsibility 
toward you. I’ve given you the chance to be what you are. Or 
putting it in another way, you’ve given me the chance to use 
your ambition to serve my own ends. You’ve added to ‘Madame 
Denise’ a something graceful that she never possessed, a femi 
nine personality to which she has been entitled. It is you tha 
are Madame Denise now, not I.” 

“Absurd!” 

“Tt is the truth. I realize it. Where would Madame Denise 
be, now that I have no strength to go on, if you hadn’t taken m: 
place?” 

“Mrs. Leavitt—” she began. 

But he waved her thought aside. 

“IT. don’t want Madame Denise to decline with me,” he wen 
on with a spark of reviving fire. “It mustn’t happen. I want m: 
traditions to live on even when I go. I want the name of Madame 
Denise still to denote the consummate in lovely apparel. I wan 
to be remembered as an artist who took beautifui creations 0! 
God and made them still more beautiful by adorning them.” 

“You’ve done that, Alan,” said Mary gently. 
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lemme SOUP MAKES THE WHOLE MEAL TASTE BETTER 








Stop and listen, your eyes will glisten— 
This signal is meant for you. 

There’s joy and health, the Beot of wealth; 
In Campbell's Thirty-Two! 


ben @ U E yet 
hp CAMPBELLSOUP COMPANY oe * 


CAMDEN, N. J. U- 


A signal to your health! 


And it says to you: “Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 
contains 32 different and wholesome ingredients 
which include 15 ee a health-giving vegetables 


blended with the brot 


Good soup eaten regularly every day is a 
delightful tonic to your system. It’s splendid for 
your digestion. It quickens your appetite. It 
nourishes. And it is so delicious! 


Campbell’ Ss Vegetable Soup i 18 hearty and filling 
and a me to the taste. It combines in one dish 
the iron of the green vegetables, the mineral salts 
that are so beneficial, the meat broth that strengthens, 
the cereals that build tissue. 


Eat good soup every day! 
21 kinds 12 cents a can 


of invigorating beef!” 
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“Ves. I’ve done it. But I shall do 
it no more. I haven't a long time left, 
and no strength to carry on 

“Alan!” 

“Tt’s true, my dear. A 
most. A short year, I think 

She rose and put an arm about him, 
her voice full of concern 

“Oh, Alan! That can’t be true. 

“It is. I've had my sentence read to 
me. A year of grace, and then—” He 
shrugged and gave her his cynical smile. 
“A hell of—of ugly women atrociously 
And that would be hell to me!” 
don't, Alan. Come and sit 
a long period of useful- 


year at the 


dressed! 

“Please 
down. You've 
ness still.” 

“No,” he said gravely as he sank be- 
side her on the divan, “my usefulness is 
over. I’m like an old parchment which 
has contained some good ideas, but is now 
crackled and worn, and only fit for the 
last filing-case.” 

He caught one ot 
it in both of his 

“As you must know, Mary, I’ve made 
a good deal of money in the past twenty 
years—a good deal, even for New York. 
I have few relatives—only a sister and 
a niece who live in Buffalo. We were 
never intimate in life, but I shall repair 
that mistake when I die. I will leave 
my fortune to them; my collections go 
to the Metropolitan Museum. But the 
business of Madame Denise, my dear, is 
to go to you.” 

“Alan!” 

“That is 


her hands and held 


my wish. It is already writ- 
ten I have had it in mind for some 
time. Because, you know, my dear, I 
love you very much indeed.” 

A sound in Mary's throat stifled with 
difficulty as she pressed his hands. Her 
bead bent, but a tear fell—a tear 
precious to Mary, the first that she had 
shed in years. It was precious to Ala 
Wetherby too, for | 


was 


he put his arm around 
her and patted her gently 

“Don’t, Mary dear!” 

“You have been—so 
mured 

“And why not? If I 
you—to whom, pray?” 

His touch comforted her. He had al- 
ways been so like a father. There was 
no one else in the world who could make 
her cry like this She needed him at 
this hour, as he needed her, but she did 
not dare to speak of her own difficulties. 
She couldn't let him think less of her— 

r make him unhappy 


kind,” she mur- 


kind to 


weren't 


nty-four 


| YQ Joe, now seriously engrossed in his 


practice of the law, there was little 
time to be spared for the society of 
women. His work was his obsession. The 
passion that he had alwavs had for tak- 
ing a fact up by the roots and examining 
it from every angle, its antecedents and 
its relation to other facts, had given hiin 
a peculiar fitness for preliminary work 
on the kind of cases that came to Simp- 
son, Hall and Blackwell. Already one 
or two very flattering offers had been 
made him to leave the firm for other 
offices more remunerative. But he had 
refused, his gaze fixed on a junior part- 
nership that might be added to the firm 


of Simpson, Hall and Blackwell, when he 
could earn his right to it. The best was 
good enough for him 

There seemed an ironical humor in the 
fate that had brought him into consulta- 
tion on the International Development 
case, and in the important part he was 
scon to take in it, for the International 
Development and Improvement Com- 
pany was a corporation operated by 
a group of bankers downtown and 
controlled by Savage and Company, of 
which J. Barton Savage was the flesh, 
blood and bones. The International 
Development and Improvement Com- 
pany was the rather comprehensive 
title of the holding company of a num- 
ber ef concerns, some large, some smaller, 
doing business all over the United States 
—companies manufacturing gas and elec- 
tricity, mining coal and iron, and operat- 
ing trolley lines. And the suit which the 
law-firm was called upon to defend was 
against The West Pitt Coal Company, 
for an infringement of the rights of an- 
other company which owned and oper- 
ated the adjoining mines. It was mainly 
a question of transportation and involved 
a very nice point of law with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Joe Bass, 
who had been successful in the prepara- 
tion of a similar case, was given the pre- 
liminary work to do, and found himself 
almost at once in conference with some 
of the wealthiest and most influential 
men in town—among them the majority 
stockholder of Savage and Company, Bart 
Savage himself. 


OE was now to learn definitely what he 

had only suspected: that the Bart 
Savage of the Wall Street office was 
a different sort of creature from the 
rather easy-going, money-spending man 
of the world whom he had met as the 
friend of Mary Ryan. In his brief in- 
terviews with Savage, however, Joe found 
him disposed to give their business imeet- 
ings a personal flavor, which would have 
been flattering to Joe had he not known 
that this graciousness was due to his 
leng acquaintance with Mary. 

When Joe Bass left the office, he was 
wondering where the man’s infatuation 
and Mary’s fatuous acceptance of his 
attentions had led them. There had been 
rumors, passed on to him from Harry 
Blackwell, the junior partner, who moved 
in a coterie which touched the fringes 
of the hunting set, that Mary and Bart 
Savage had not recently been seen to- 
gether. 
Bart Savage was now living at his club, 
and that he went nowhere with his wife, 
which led to the belief that all was not 
well with the Savage household. Joe did 
not know how much of this gossip was 
to be believed, or what part Mary may 
have had in such an estrangement. He 
was inclined to discredit it all, for less 
than a month ago he had seen Marv 
with Mr. Savage at the Gordon-Knights’. 

That meeting, after their long aliena- 
tion, had come as a shock to Joe. Mary 
was so terribly sophisticated. The little 
affectations and artificialities that she 
had been assuming since she had been 
coing with this smart company had now 
crystatlized into something very like a 
new personality. And so the idea had 
crept into his imagination that this was 


There was a further rumor that, 
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not Mary at all, but some strange and 
vorgeous and exotic creature. 

But the angriest ache of Joe’s wound 
had ceased. Work, the remedy for every- 
thing, preoccupied him—and a little play 
the opera with the Despards, the theater 
with Fanny Simpson—most of his spare 
hours at the Simpsons’, where he was 
sure of some sort of sanctuary from the 
turmoil of the busy city. Mrs. Simpson 
seemed to encourage his visits, perhaps 
as much because of his association with 
her husband, in whose study Joe fre- 
quently discussed his legal cases, as be- 
cause of the satisfaction which the entire 
family seemed to take in his presence 
There was, for instance, a standing invi- 
tation to Sunday supper, and Joe fre- 
quently availed himself of it, sure always 
of a warm welcome, and a cigar with 
Ivan Simpson or a chat with Fanny. 

He was still very fond of Fanny. In 
the first few years of their acquaintance 
Joe had used to think that Fanny’s 
friendship was like a breeze of June 
blowing over a garden of old-fashioned 
flowers. Like Martin Daingerfield, he 
had thought her the sanest girl that he 
had ever met. She was still sane; but 
she had her intricate moments. He 
could not recall the exact period when 
he had first noticed the slight instabili- 
ties in the calmness of Fanny’s regard. 

She flirted with Martin in Joe’s pres- 
ence, setting one man against the other— 
rather a tactless performance at the best, 
he thought, and hardly calculated to en- 
gender the kindest of feelings. Martin 
was now, as Joe saw, violently in love, 
and though he seldom spoke of Fanny 
to Joe, it was quite clear that in spite of 
her obvious sentimental preference for 
Martin, his suit did not prosper. 

Joe was of course aggrieved at the 
coolness that had sprung up in Martin’s 
relations with him. He had been drawn 
to Martin from the first in a sort oi 
brotherhoed cf consolation in their 
struggle for success. And recently he 
had thrown some profitable practice—a 
better class of criminal cases—in Martin’s 
way. In his heart he knew that Martin 
was still fond of him. Martin was of 
that sort. But Joe couldn’t help blam- 
ing Fanny for the unhappiness of his 
friend and for the change that had come 
in the dimensions of their friendly triangle 
—once equilateral but now so strange! 
distorted 

NE Sunday night in the library, 

where they had been left to them- 
selves, Joe ventured to speak of the 
matter. 

“Something has been wrong with us 
lately, Fanny,” he began. ‘We haven’t 
seemed to get along.” 

She bridled imperceptibly. on 
guard. 

“That’s a curious 
no such feeling.” 

“Then why don’t we understand each 
other as we used to?” 

He was very much in earnest, and his 
dark gaze was searching her face in- 
tently. She gave him a quick glance and 
then turned away. 

“I’m sure you must be exaggerating.” 
she said easily. 

“No, I’m not,” he went on more firmly. 
“T’m not fool enough to look at difficul- 


her 


idea, Joe 1 have 
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“A Skin You Love 


to Touch” 





“Conspicuous nose pores grow 
larger if neglected” 


You cannot conceal - 
Conspicuous nose pores— 


but you can reduce them 


B* a special treatment you can reduce 
conspicuous nose pores. 


On your face the pores are larger 
than on other parts of the body. On 
the nose, especially, there are more fat 
glands than elsewhere. 


Unless your skin is in an active con- 
dition, the fat sometimes accumulates 
and hardens in these glands, with the 
result that the pores become enlarged. 

Don’t let your skin suffer from this 
very noticeable fault. Begin tonight to 
use the following treatment, and see 
what a simple thing it is to correct 
this trouble. 


WRING a cloth from very hot 
water, lather it with Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, then hold it to your face. 
When the heat has expanded the pores, 
rub in very gently a fresh lather of 
Woodbury’s. Repeat this hot water 
and lather application several times, 
stopping at once 1f your nose feels sensitive. 
Then finish by rubbing your nose for 
a few seconds with a piece of ice. 


Supplement this treatment with the 
regular daily use of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. Before long you will see how 
this treatment gradually reduces the en- 
larged pores until they are inconspicuous. 


There is a special Woodbury treat- 
ment for each type of skin 


The treatment given above is only one 
of the famous skin treatments contained 


in the booklet “A Skin You Love to 
Touch,” which is wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s today, and 
in the booklet wrapped around it, find 
the right treatment for your skin. Begin 
using it tonight! Within a week or 
ten days you will notice the difference 
it makes—the new brilliance and love- 
liness it gives your complexion. 

The same qualities that give Wood- 
bury’s its beneficial effect in overcoming 
common skin troubles make it ideal for 
regular toilet use. A 25-cent cake lasts 
a month or six weeks. Woodbury’s 
also comes in convenient 3-cake boxes. 


Three Woodbury skin preparations— 
guest size—for 10 cents 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., 
1707 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


For the enclosed 10 cents—Please send me 
a miniature set of the Woodbury skin 


preparations, containing 


A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 

A sample tube of the new Woodbury’s Facial Cream 

A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 

Tips: - the treatment booklet, “A Skin You Love 
to Touch.”’ 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Limited, 1707 Sherbréoke St., Perth, Ontario. 
English Agents: H. C. Quelch & Co., 4 Ludgate 
Square, London, E. C. 4. 


Cut out this coupon and send it to us today 


Copyright, 1928, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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ties unless they're thrust at me. There’s 
omething wrong, and I want to correct 
it Your approval, Fanny—I want to 
deserve it always. Why, you ought to 
know, if you don’t already, that if it 
hadn’t been for your father’s help and 
vour encouragement I'd probably be 
chasing ambulances even now, or taking 
what cases | could get assigned to mé 
in the police courts. Your father knows 
how grateful I a to him, but I wan 
VO to know how I ich you vé done 
ich, perhaps, that you weren't eve 
onscious of—in making my work a 
~ 1ccess 

How very swet of you Joe sh 
mmented calmly 

It’s quite true Then why not recog 
nize my gratitude and accept my frien 


ship as you used to.’ 
Don’t you think you might rely on 
me to tell you when I don't want you 


she questioned 


“And then there's Martin he added 
in contemplation 

She. sat bolt upright What do you 
mean?” 

“Well,” he said, “things arent just 
the same with Martin and me You 
seem to take pleasure in creating mis- 
understandings between us. We all used 
to be such good pals together. We're 


not any more. It hurts me to feel this 
coolness with Martin on your account 
I don’t see—’ 

She rose and stood at the mantel 
facing him. her cheeks flaming 

“TI think, in future, Joe.” she said dis- 
tinctly, “Ill trouble you to mind your 
own business.’ 

He stared at her in amazement. and 
rose—an unwieldiness as to his hands 

Fanny! 


I mean it. I’m not responsible for 
Martin’s manner to you or yours to hit 


What right have you to blame me for it? 


‘No right. of course, except—except 
the privileges of an old friendship 

“That privilege doesn’t extend to a 
censorship of 1 relations with n 
friends—or yours,” she said icily. “I'd 


understand that.’ 

Oh! I—I'n I spok It was 
his courtroom manner, which might have 
[ hadn't been so stuffy 
rned away 


ike you t 
sorry 


ad poise if it 


SO afl I She tu tron 


h rnd seemed interested in some sma 
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trinkets on a table near by. There was 
a silence. Joe examined her with a 
pained expression, but he could find no 
further words to say. Her definiteness 
had closed the door to further explana- 
And while he wondered what to 

he spoke 
“I—I think 
said constrainedly 


Oh verv wel ] 


tions 
do. s 


you'd better go now,” she 
Yes, I guess I'd 


He turned at the door to look fot 
recantation. She did not 

ove, and so he went out, deeply morti- 
fied, deeply mystified at this new manifes- 


t } 


Sign ol 


( isunderstanding 
At the sound of the hall-dcoor closing, 
Fanny quickly turned from the cable and 


advanced to the center of the rug, where 


yn of their 


she remained a moment, her gaze on the 
door. her fingers wreathing in uncer- 
tainty Then she turned and sank into 


the place that he had deserted, and lean- 
ing back, her hands clasped, gaeed for a 
long while into the fire 

A WEEK passed, and Joe did not go to 
4 the Simpson house. He missed the 
Sunday-evening visit, for he was in no 
mood to let Fanny humiliate him again 
He had hoped for a note from her, but 
none came. He was, it seemed, definitely 
out of favor. The incident had hurt his 
pride, always a delicate thing where Fanny 
was concerned, and made him bitter that 
she should send him away and then be so 
willing to let his absence pass unnoticed. 
Her attitude was like Mary’s. 

After all, Gertrude Despard was the 
only one who seemed to want to get 
along with him. Whatever her faults, 
there was some sort of mature judg- 
ment behind her attitude toward the men 
she cared for. He sought her out the 
next week and took her out to dinner and 
the theater. Their evening together con- 
firmed his impression. ... . 

It did not take Gertrude Despard long 
to discover the change in Joe’s mood. 
She seemed in some way to understand 
that his bitterness was a field to prey 


upon, and she swooped upon it both 
with humur and sentiment. He was fair 
game just now. 

Dusk was her hour. She chose it 
deftly. asking him to stay after her usual 


Wednes lay crowd had deserted her tea- 
table and cocktail-wagon to dress for 
She led him to the library, where 
there was a coal fire, and sat on the deep 
English davenport before it 

He dropped into the place by her side, 
weary after a hard day at the office, and 
juite unsuspecting the imminence of high 
pressures of sensibility 

Tired she asked, patting 
nto position back of his head. 

Not Oh, thanks.” 

I thought vou seemed so. I'm afraid 
yu’re working too hard, Joe.” 
No.’ 
You need somebody to look after 
you Have a cigarette?” 

At his nod she took a cigarette, lighted 
it for him and put it between his lips 
He smiled gratefully, a little drowsy 
with the sense of well-being. If he had 
been a cat, he would have purred 

“You know, Joe, you always seem so 
lonely in your masculinity—so much in 





a pillow 


very 


need of all the feminine companionship 
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you can get. I suppose loneliness must 
be the fate of a man of your years, if he 
expects to accomplish anything in the 
world.”’ 

“Lonely ? 
that.” 

“You wouldn't, perhaps.” 

I have very good friends, Gertrude 
vou, for instance.’ 

“I’ve tried to be a good friend—but 
my friendship has been selfish too, be- 
cause I’m very fond of you, Joe. You've 
had no time for women. I suppose | 
ought to be pleased with the little that 
you've been able to give me. I've always 
felt that you didn’t understand me—that 
you were dubious about just what I was 
going to do next. I think, Joe—wont you 


Well, I hadn't thought about 





admit it?—that you were just a little 
frightened at my moods.” 


He laughed. ‘Frightened? Wouldn’t 
mystified be better? I’m always mysti 
fied by women’s moods. I’m not a good 
guesser. I never got on with women.” 

“But you get along with me. You 
see,”"—and she flicked an imaginary speck 
of fluff from his ccat-sleeve-—“you see, 
I can’t very well get on without you.” 

When a woman brushes an imaginary 
bit of fluff from a man’s sleeve, she al- 
ways has something to ask or something 
to offer. With Gertrude Despard the ac- 
tion was significant of both 

To Joe her gesture was just one of 
pleasing familiarity. 

“You've been fine to me, 
he said contentedly. 
I appreciate it.” 

“Yes, I think I do know it now. You 
used to be rather difficult at times. But 
you've matured, Joe—grown bigger in 
every way,-more sure of yourself, more 
discriminating in your judgments of peo- 
ple; more tolerant of their weaknesses 
and of tneir follies. I used to think that 
you thought me a frivolous creature, un- 
happy in my home and following my in- 
clinations blindly, as long as they made 
me forget. Perhaps that was true, in a 
way; I did try to lose myself chasing 
butterflies. But I’ve changed too, Joe— 
changed a great deal. The things that 
used to amuse me seem to have no at- 
traction now. I think I’m learning a 
real appreciation of the little ironies of 
life—the bitter pills that we must coat 
with sugar and swallow for the good of 
our souls. I wonder if they really do us 
any good—our souls, I mean.” 

He shrugged __indolently,. 
went on: 

“I sometimes have an impulse to fly 
iway from it all, just to disappear and 
leave all this—this flummery, and make 
a new beginning in a simpler life, a richer 
life reduced to its essentials. It’s the 
complications of modern life that make 


for this spirit of unrest—-of unhappi- 
ness 2 


Gertrude,’ 
“T hope you know 





and she 


OE BASS himself from his 
lethargy. 

“Sometimes I’ve thought that too,” he 
said. “If it were not for my work—” 
He paused and frowned at the fire 

“Yes, work! I wish to God I'd had 
some work to do in the world. You men 
are lucky. I ought to have been born a 
man, Joe.’ 

She never would have said it if she 
hadn’t been so sure of every quality of 


aroused 
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What the outdoor life of girls today 
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is teaching all women 


Why their skin 


does not coarsen or lose its freshness 
in spite of the way they treat it 
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—— When girls started on their headlong 
qo ° 4 career of swimming, golfing, riding 
< nes ro" os ( and motoring, they were warned they 
U a 
ot. Ate would eternally ruin their complexions. 
aN But they just did not. After several 
AS years of sports and parties the modern girl still 
has the kind of complexion men bow to, fascinatingly 
fresh and smooth. 
Because, as she would say, she goes in for taking 
care of it. 


taal 
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This is one thing the modern girl has proved for 
women once and for all time. Give it the two indispens- 
able things on which a skin keeps young and smooth, 
and your skin will be fresh and lovely for years. 


The exquisite cleansing. The delicate, yet sure pro- 
tection— Women who use daily the two entirely different 
creams which Pond’s developed for these two needs of 
the skin, say that no other method leaves them so 
free from worry about the weather, or gives them the 
same wonderful feeling that their complexion is exactly 
right. No wonder that women use millions of jars every 
year of these two creams — Pond’s Cold Cream and 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream ! 


TRY THIS FAMOUS METHOD 
Every night. With the finger tips apply Pond’s Cold Cream freely. The 


very fine oil in it is able to penetrate every pore. Let it stay on a minute 
—now wipe it off with a soft cloth. Do this twice. The black 
on the cloth shows you how carefully this cream cleanses. 
Your skin looks fresh and is beautifully supple. 

Then in the morning, smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
lightly over your whole face. Now if you wish, rouge— 
powder. How smooth and velvety your face feels to your hand. 
The appearance of your skin for the whole day will prove to 
you how wonderful for your skin these two creams are. 


Use this method regularly to counteract 
every day’s exposure to dirt and weather. And 
after any special exposure, a motor or railroad 
trip, give your skin a special daytime cleansing 


and freshening. Begin tonight. The Pond’s  «Pond’s Two Creams can ee 
Extract Company. be depended on to keep the 
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Read about the method many modern girls use to keep 
their skin always so delightfully smooth and young 





Defy the troubles that mar your skin 


Give it the two things that every skin 
must have to be fresh and smooth 


Sunburn, Windburn, Chapping 


The daily repetition of weather damage does more to age your skin than any 
other single factor. But the process is so gradual that you do not notice it until 
your skin has definitely coarsened. Do not let this happen. For the insidious 
everyday exposure that attacks every woman, use the same method that would 
save your skin from the excessive damage of a long motor ride or a day on 
the beach. Keep your skin properly oiled by a nightly cleansing with Pond’s 
Cold Cream. Then always in the morning, smooth on Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream. It forms a delicate but sure protection. This method will prevent 
your skin from drying out, will keep it smooth and young. 


Premature Wrinkles, Scaling, Peeling 


These are the troubles of a dry skin. To avoid them you must protect your- 
self from all exposure — keep your skin soft day and night. Cleanse with 
plenty of Pond’s Cold Cream nightly and leave some on over night. This 
will give your skin the oil it needs so badly and keep it from scaling and peel- 
ing. Then it will not develop little lines that grow into wrinkles. 

But do not let the exposure of the day undo the results of this nightly 
oiling. Every morning smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream liberally 
to prevent your skin from drying out again. Carry a tube with you on 
motor trips to counteract their drying influence. 


Accumulation of dirt and oil in the pores 


This is the trouble of an oily skin. Oil accumulates in your glands and 
attracts dirt and bacteria—dust that blows into your face when motor- 
ing, or the daily soot of city streets. Your complexion is dulled, dis- 
figured. It has an oily shine. For this condition you need specially 
careful cleansings. Pond’s Cold Cream is so light it penetrates the 
glands and takes out excess oil and dirt together. Cleanse this way 
every night and always after any motor or railroad trip. Then every 
morning smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream. You can use plenty 
of it because it has no oil. It will keep your face fresh right through 
the day. With these two creams you will avoid a dull muddy skin. 


Photo by White Studio, N.Y. 
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skin fresh and smooth.” i The Pond’s Extract Co. 


removes coarsening dirt—restores suppleness 
defies exposure—finishes and holds the powder 


SKIN NEEDS THESE TWO CREAMS 





133-R Hudson St., New York 


Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special introductory tubes 
of the two creams every normal skin needs—enough of each 
cream for two weeks’ ordinary toilet uses. 













GENEROUS TUBES—MAIL COUPON WITH 10c TODAY 
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her femininity. He turned toward her 
with a slow smile of appraisal 

“I wonder. It would have been a pity, 
I think.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because you're very much more in- 
teresting as you are.” 

“Do you find me interesting, Joe?” 
She leaned closer to him, their shoulders 
touching 


“Ves, very,” he said with a smile. 
“You've survived your growing-pains 
so gracefully.” He took her hand and 


clasped it warmly. “I like a woman who 
knows her own mind 

Her fingers were listless in 
could afford that repression now 

“I hope you don’t mean that I’m too 
dependable to excite curiosity,” she said 
dubiously. 

“T don’t think you need worry about 
that,” he replied with a smile 

“You know, Joe, when a woman 
reaches the point where she fails to create 
an illusion, she might as well be dead.” 

“Why do women take such pride in 
their evasions?” he asked 

“I’m sure I don’t know 


his she 


It’s instinc- 


tive—a form of defense against the 
predatory male.” 
“Oh, I see. But if he isn't preda- 


tory 
‘All males are predatory. You're pred- 
atory now, when you hold my hand.” 


He took it more firmly 
“I’m glad you've defined it,” he said 
easily. “It’s extremely gratifying.” 


“IT think 


Her fingers closed on his 


I really think you’re improving, Joe,” she 
said quietly, turning toward him. Her 


lips were tempting. He bent and kissed 
them 

“Am I?” he asked. 

She turned her head from him immedi- 
ately. “You shouldn’t have done that,” 
she murmured. 

But she did not move. Indeed, she 
provided the negation of her given opin- 
ion by sinking more closely into his 
arms 

“T know it,” he said 
| that isn’t why I did it.” 

“Only that?’ she murmured. 
turned her face, her eyes half 
veiling their warmth 


“No 

“Joe,” she whispered, “I 
ought to be frightened now 
not Kiss me, Joe.” 

He obeyed her. How it had ail happened 
he didn’t know. He was sure that when 
he had come to the house, it was with 
no thought of such a thing as this. His 
mind attempted, even against the lure of 
her, to resume its habit of analysis. But 
the brief succeeding steps of approach 
were already lost in the bewilderment of 


“T wonder if 
She had 


ciosed, 


it’s I who 
But I’m 


their codperation. It had just—hap- 
pened. Her arms were over his neck 
now, clinging. Her intensity astounded 
him 


A LOW sound of cool masculine laugh- 
ter. a sudden flood of blinding light! 
“Good afternoon! La femme s’amuse?” 

Phil Despard’s face wrinkled in de- 

moniac delight. He stood behind them. 


“Oho, it’s Mr. Bass? I thought it was 
only Dicky Somerville!” And then he 
looked at his wife and roared with 


laughter. 
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Gertrude Despart ‘had gotten to her 
feet and turned to her husband. Her 
hair was disordered. She breathed with 
difficulty; but the dismay in her face, 
yielding to control, sahardened suddenly 
with a deathlike pallor. 

‘You’ve been drinking,” she said very 
distinctly : 

She seemed to have grown older. 

“Oh, just a highball or so at the club, 


my dear. Not enough to rob me of my— 
er—usual faculties. Beg pardon, I’m 
sure,” he said with another light laugh 


and a glance at Joe 
of curiosity.” 


“I pay the penalty 


“You—beast! You utter beast!” she 
said in quiet fury 
“Oh, I say! Not beast, Gertrude! 


Nasty word, beast—for a chap as good- 
natured as I am. I’m not angry. Now, 
am I? Just amused. You see, I’d have 
coughed if I hadn’t thought it was Dicky.” 

Gertrude Despard turned toward the 
mantel 

“Wont you go!” she said tensely 

“Of course, my dear,” he said with a 
shrug. “You'll excuse me, wont you, Mr. 
Bass?” he added with a bow of satirical 
politeness, and went out of the room 


Jor BASS did not move or speak. His 

quick passion had burnt out in him. 
He was cold—dead as a cinder—only his 
mind intensely alive, rehearsing word for 
word Phil Despard’s crowning irony—the 
indictment of his wife. Joe looked at her, 
but she only stared into the fire. He felt 


very sorry for her. The ironic jester 
had stripped her to her soul. 
“He lied,” she said in a stifled tone. 


And then with a quick glance: “You be- 
lieve that he lied about—about Dick 
Somerville, don’t you? Tell me that you 
do, Joe—quickly, please!’’ she insisted, 
still looking into the fire. 

“T must believe what you tell me,” he 
said quietly 

She stared at him—stared in silence, 
at a loss for the feminine gesture for 
the situation 

“What does it matter?” he went on. 
“If you had been sincere, if J had—’’ 

She startled him by laughter, and he 
paused as she turned to the mirror and 
with that most graceful motion of a 
woman’s arms, rearranged her hair. 
“Sincere!” she said coolly, and laughed 
again. “Joe, you are delightful!” 

She found him frowning as she turned. 

“What—” 

“As if a woman couldn’t kiss a man 
without other motive than the innocent 
enjoyment of the moment!” 

She had made her gesture. 

Joe stared at her, shrugged, then of- 
fered his hand. “I think—I’d better be 
going,’ he said awkwardly. 

Her poise was now perfect. She gave 
him her hand, still smiling up at him. 

“Tt isn’t melodrama, Joe—just comedy,” 
she said carelessly. ‘Aren't you going 
to kiss me good-by?” 

He did so bunglingly, on the cheek. 

“Good-by, Gertrude,” he muttered. 

“Good-by. Do come in soon again.” 

He stared at her again and then went 
out 





The forthcoming chapters of this 

remarkable story are of special 

interest. Watch for them in the 
next, the August, issue. 








“I am sorry 


for that rose” 


HEY had been walking in the 

garden—a riot of color—in the 
lazy hush of a summer day. Suddenly 
the man bent over a bush of roses, ex- 
quisite in their hue of delicate pink. At 
each in turn he looked, turning upward 
the little blushing faces, till at last he 
found the most perfect of them all. 

The girl stood watching him, wonder- 
ing at his careful scrutiny. The man cut 
the rose and gave it to her. She took it 
laughingly and pinned it in her hair, 
close to her glowing cheek. He caught 
his breath as he looked at her, then at 
the rose and back again to the softly 


flushing beauty of her face. 


“Do you know,” he said, “I am sorry 
for that rose—it must be so unhappy.” 


5.9 


“But why?” she asked, not under- 
standing what he meant. He smiled at 


her with loving tenderness. 


“Because it suffers by comparison.” 
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“Don’t Envy Beauty—Use Pompeian” 


To obtain Instant Beauty use the 
three preparations of the Pompeian 
Beauty Trio together. For greatest 
care has been used in harmonizing 
all the Pompeian preparations, that 
they may give the most natural effect. 
Day Cream is a vanishing cream 
that is absorbed by the skin and will 
not reappear in an unpleasant gloss. 
It makes a foundation for powder and 
rouge on which they will stay unusu- 
ally long; softens the skin and pro- 
tects it against sun, wind, and dust. 
The Beauty Powder is so soft and 
fine that it goes on smoothly and 
evenly. It adheres so well that fre- 
quent repowdering is unnecessary. 
Pompeian Bloom, a rouge which is 
absolutely harmless, comes in all the 
required shades—light, medium, dark 
and orange tint. It will not crumble, 
yet comes off easily on the puff. 
Remember: first, Day Cream, next 
the Beauty Powder, then a touch of 
Bloom, and over all another light 
coating of the Powder. 
Pompeian Lip Stick adds another 
little touch to the toilette, that is both 


effective and beneficial. It deepens 
the natural color of the lips and pre- 
vents their chapping. 


Pompe3an Day Cream (vanishing) 

60c per jar 
Pompeian Beauty Powper  60c per box 
Pompeian Boom (the rouge) 60c¢ per box 





Pompeian Lip Stick 25¢ each 

PomPEIAN FRAGRANCE joc acan 

Pompeian Nicut Cream 60c per jar 
(New style jar) 


The MARY PICKFORD Panel 


and four Pompeian samples sent 
to you for 10 cents 


Mary Pickford, the world’s most adored 
woman, has again honored Pompeian Beauty 
Preparations by granting the exclusive use of 
her portrait for the new 1923 Pompeian Beauty 
Panel. The beauty and charm of Miss Pickford 
are faithfully portrayed in the dainty colors of 
this panel. Size 28 x 7% inches. 


For 10 cents we will send you all of these: 


. The 1923 Mary Pickford Pompeian Beauty 
Panel as described above. (Would cost from 
50c te 7Sc in an art store.) 


“= 


. Sampleof Pompeian Day Cream (vanishing). 
. Sample of Pompeian Beauty Powder. 


~- YN 


. Sample of Pompeian Bloom (non-breaking 
rouge). 
5. Sample of Pompeian Night Cream. 


Pompezan LasoraToriEs, 2019 Payne Avenue, CLeveLanD, OnI0 
Also Made in Canada 


Dompelar 


Day Cream 


Beauty Powder Bloom 


© 1923, The Pompeian Co. 








Laughingly she pinned it in her hair 
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The Care of the Skin 
in Summer 


By Moe. JEANNETTE 


About this time of the year, women begin 
to realize that they look “different” in 
their dancing frocks and formal clothes. 
This is generally due to the damage done 
by sun and wind. 

It is always harmful to suffer wind- or 
sun-burn; every such experience is an 
added hurt to the texture of the skin. 
When the skin is wind- or sun-burned, 
much of the natural oil is burned 
out and the skin becomes unhealthily dry. 
An intense contraction of the upper skin 
(epidermis) takes place and should be 
scientifically treated to stimulate the nat- 
ural oils, and supply others till the con- 
dition is overcome. 


Summer Precautions 

Before going out and before powdering 
the face it is the part of wisdom to use 
Pompeian Day Cream. This delightful 
preparation is delicately fragrant and 
forms a protective foundation for the day- 
time toilette. It is a vanishing cream, and 
disappears almost entirely, leaving an in- 
visible film that is healthy for the skin, 
and forms an excellent base for the appli- 
cation of the powder and rouge. After 
using, you will find that your powder goes 
on more smoothly, and stays on longer. 


Don’t Touch Water to a 

New Sunburn 
If you acquire a wind- or sun-burn, be 
sure to use quantities of Pompeian 
Night Cream as soon as possible. It 
slightly relaxes the contracted skin, and 
has a very soothing effect as.well. Let the 
cream stay on the burned parts a few 
minutes, then gently remove with a soft 
cloth. If it is night you should leave as 
much of the cream on as you can comfort- 
ably. If burned early in the day, you 
should use the same treatment and follow 
it with an application of Day Cream 
and Powder. 


Correct Powder for Tanned Skins 
Your usual white or flesh-toned powders 
will look ghastly over a browned skin. 
Rachel shade of Pompeian Beauty Powder 
is a rich cream tone of powder, excellent 
for tanned skin, and can be used as lav- 
ishly as you normally use any other shade 
without detection. 


The Final Touch of Beauty 
In summer, when all nature’s coloring is 
richer, it is imperative that the lips have 
the appearance of health. The effective 
way is the use of Pompeian Lip Stick. 
It has healing quality, and adds just the 
right amount of healthy color. 


TT 


P 


TEAR OFF, SIGN AND SEND 











POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 


2019 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (a dime preferred) for 
1923 Art Panel of Mary Pickford, and the four 
samples named in offer. 


Name 





Address 





City. State 








Flesh shade powder sent uniess you write another below 
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It had never 
occurred to him 


E seemed to have all of the qual- 

ifications for business success. 
Yet, somehow or other, he didn’t ad- 
vance as he should have. Something 
seemed to stand in his way. 

The thing that held him back was 
in itself a little thing. But one of those 
little things that rest so heavily in the 
balance when personalities are being 
weighed and measured for the bigger 
responsibilities of business. 

Halitosis (the medica! term for un- 
pleasant breath) never won a man 
promotion in the business world— 
and never will. Some men succeed in 
But usually it is a handi- 
cap. And the pathetic part of it is that 
the person suffering from halitosis is 
usually unaware of it h Even 
his closest friends don’t tion it. 


spite of it. 











elf 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
i 


arises from some deep-rooted organic 









disorder; then professional help is re- 
quired. Smoking often causes it, the 
finest cigar beco the offender 
even hours after it has given the 
smoker pleasure. Usually—and for- 
tunately, however—halitosis yields 
to the regular use of Listerine a 
mouth-wash and gargle 

Recogni for lf a century 


isterine possesses 
I et and de- 


fresh and clean. 


y puts you on the 





ven you need not be 
1ought of whether or not 
You t is. 
supply you He sells a 
For it has dozens of 
ptic. Not 
l y ch bottle. — La rt | 
( Saint 1 l / 
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NEVER TOO OLD 


(Continued from page 64) 





“Fanny—” he began, leaning over and 
wondering whether he dared to touch her 
hand. “Do you mind if I call you 
Fanny?” he asked, suddenly stricken with 
a strange solicitude. 

“You're doing it, re- 


anyway,” she 


| minded him, pretending to look at some- 


thing by the side of her chair 
“I’m going to do something else, too,” 


he warned her, and had just touched her 
hand when a bell rang loudly 


“It’s Mother and Raymond coming 
back,” said Fanny, hastily arising. , Later 
Cliff told himself that her haste had been 
due to relief. She hurried up the hall, 
and a moment later returned with her 
mother. Raymond had gone for a walk. 

“I'd like to talk to you about Ray- 
mond,” said Mrs. Marriott, “if Fanny will 
excuse us for a few minutes.” 

At a hint so pointed, Miss Marriott 
coldly arose. 

“T may not see you again, Mr. Coleman, 
so I'll bid you good night,” she said in a 
voice like lemon ice, and hardly waiting 
for his answer, she left the room. 

“You mustn’t mind Fanny,” said Mrs. 
Marriott as a door up the hall opened and 
shut. “She takes the-queerest likes and 
dislikes at times.” It was evident that 
Cliff was one of Fanny’s queerest ones. 
“However,” she continued, “what I want 
to talk to you about is this—” 

Raymond, it seemed, had a wonderful 
chance to start in business, but it would 
take nearly all her capital. That was the 
long and the short of it. The money 
wouldn’t be spent; it would only be 
loaned; and Mr. Brierly would give ample 
security for the loan. 

“That’s all right, then,” said Cliff, 
though still somewhat sour on account 
of Fanny’s queer dislike. “If Brierly has 
good security, he can go to a bank and 
borrow the money. That’s what banks 
are in business for—to lend money on 
good security. But you’re not a bank, 
and you are certainly not an institution 
devised to make loans. You are a widow 
with a competence—and it’s your business 
to hang on to what you've got, with all 
your might. Or the first thing you know,” 
he grimly concluded, “you'll find yourself 
hanging on to nothing at all—and you 
wont find it very good hanging!” 

“That’s clear enough for anybody,” 
said Mrs. Marriott, nodding with appre- 
ciation. 

“Tt’s meant to be.” 

“I made a strawberry shortcake to- 
day,” said Mrs. Marriott, smiling at him, 
“and I’m going to ask you to try it.” 

Cliff quickly arose—feeling perhaps as 
a young captive missionary might feel 
when the cannibals start to feed him 
tenderly. “No thanks,” said he. “I’ve 
only just had my dinner. I—er—merely 
dropped in for a few minutes: that’s all.” 

Rather stiffly, he walked down the hall 
—this man who knew women so well. 
Fanny’s door was a few inches open, and 
he could see that she was taking her 
ease in a rocker, reading a book. 

“Good night, Miss Marriott,” he called 
out as he passed. 

She didn’t even bother to answer him. 








Fanny,” said Mrs. Marriott in a 
shocked voice, “don’t you hear Mr. Cole- 
man saying good night?” 

“Good night,’ murmured Fanny from 
the depths of her book. 

Cliff walked home with moody straight- 
ness, and if you had been walking behind 
him, you might have heard him mutter 
from time to time: “Darn ’em all! 
a Darn ’em all!” 

Although you may not know it, this 
is a favorite saying of man’s—and when- 
ever you hear one so express himself, you 
may make up your mind that nine times 
out of ten he is simply paying a rather 
curious compliment to the ladies. 


HAT night Cliff made a new vow. 

“Till never go there again as long 
as I live!” he tensely told himself. 

But the very next evening something 
else happened to show him who is man 
and who is master when it comes to a 
case of manifest destiny. 

“Where are you going tonight?” little 
Miss Cooney asked him when dinner was 
over. 

“Nowhere,” said Cliff, sourly enough. 

“Oh, yes, you are,” she told him. 
“Come up to my room, and I'll show you 
something.” 

It- wasn’t the first time that he had 
visited her there, sitting in full sight of 
the hall with the’ door propped open for 
propriety’s sake. She let him take his 
accustomed seat, and then she showed 
him a photograph. 

“Do you know whe it is?” she asked. 

It was a conventional photograph— 
that is to say, it was conventional after 
its kind, showing two views of a man’s 
head. The first view was a full face; the 
second was a profile; and there was some- 
thing in the expression of both pictures 
which might have led a student of physi- 
ognomy to believe that the photographs 
had been taken against the judgment of 
the sitter—probably with one officer of 
the law hovering in the foreground and 
another just behind the camera. 

“For heaven’s sake!” gasped 
“Captain Brierly!” 

“Captain!” sniffed little Miss Cooney. 
“He’s no more a captain than I am! 
Officers don’t act as cappers for gambling- 
houses.” 

“So that’s where he was taking them 
last night!” 

“That’s where he was taking them,” 
she nodded, “and the minute I saw him 
turn up those steps, I said to myself: 
‘Young man, I may have been robbed 
from an Old Ladies’ Home, but I’m going 
to look you up tomorrow and see if you 
were stolen from a seminary!’ ” 

Some of that was Greek to Cliff, but 
enough of it was good old U. S. A. 

“Quite a record, your friend has got,” 
continued little Miss Cooney, reaching 
for the picture and turning it over to the 
notes on the other side. “ ‘Indicted for 
stock-frauds in connection with the 
American Women’s Oil Well Company. 
Arrested for attempted blackmail of an 
elderly widow—used to be a tango artist, 
I should judge from that. Alias Howard 


Cliff. 
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WRITING THE AUTOGRAPHIC RECORD 


Kodak Keeps the Story 


All the story —not only the picture but the date and title written 
on the film at the time. And this feature is exclusively Eastman. 
Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. te Kodak cir 
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vv. HAVE THEM in 
your home — put 
them on your car. 


Edison Mazpa Auto Lamps 
are depe ndable 











= SPREE EL ELECTRIC PRODUCT 








Stents enabling endiates Harry—’ 
Where are you going?” che suddenly 
asked with her head on one side. 

“Out to make a call,” he replied over 
his shoulder, and a minute later she heard 
him hurrying down the stairs. 

“If he’s only there tonight!” breathed 
Cliff as he reached the street and started 


for the Marriotts’. “Oh, if he’s only 

there!” 

H® was there. And all the Marriotts 
were there, too, dressed as though 


they were about to go out for the evening 


“Good evening, Mrs. Marriott,” said 
Cliff 

She gave him her usual strong-faced 
smile of approval. 

“Good evening, Miss Marriott,” he 
continued with a note of power in his 


voice which made her look at him twice. 

Almost imperceptible, however, was the 
nod which she gave him. 

“How’s Raymond tonight?” asked Cliff, 
and then as though his greetings were 
over, he blandly added, “Quite a pleasant 
day we've had,” completely ignoring the 
broadly smiling figure on the piano-stool. 

“Do you notice that he doesn’t speak 
to me?” plaintively asked Brierly. “I 
wonder if it’s because he’s afraid that I 
may tell you where I saw him last night— 
and who he was with—and what he was 
doing—” 

For the first time, then, Cliff seemed 
to see the mocking figure near the piano. 

“T beg your pardon,” he answered. “I 
didn’t recognize you at first.” And look- 


ing around the room at a scene which he 


would never forget, he slowly added: “Al- 
low me to introduce you all to Hand- 
some Harry.” 

If Cliff had even entertained the least 


doubts about the identity of the man 
in the photograph, they disappeared, to- 
gether with the color from the late 


Captain Brierly’s face. 

“I thought I couldn’t be mistaken,” 
continued Cliff, “although there were 
when our brave warrior here 
seemed to bear a strong resemblance to 
a certain Mr. Montmerency. —Did you 
ever meet Mr. Montmerency?” he blandly 
asked. “Do you know Howard well?” 

It didn’t strike Cliff till later how still 
the room had suddenly become. On the 
face of them, his words might have been 
of the same order of: “kidding” of which 
he himself had lately been such a target, 
but no one could look at the figure on 
the piano-stool without guessing that 
something stronger than humor was in the 
wind. 

“If I only had the seal of the Ameri- 
can Women’s Oil Well Company,” Cliff 
went on, “I’d stamp out a nice little 
medal for you. But maybe you don’t 
like wearing decorations. Pretty hard 
work, eh? Maybe you’d like something 
easier—something nice and soft like try- 
ing to swindle an elderly widow—” 

It may have been this reference to 


times 


elderly widows which broke Mrs. Mar- 
riott’s silence. 

“For goodness’ sake, what’s it all 
about?” she asked. 

“T’'ll tell you later,” said Cliff, “after 
Handsome Harry has left us. It’s quite 
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a story, 
ment—” 

Still in pallid silence, the late captain 
found his hat and Cliff followed him up 
the hall. 

“Sorry you're going,” he cheerfully re- 
marked. ‘But remember this, Harry: if 
you ever come back here, you're going to 
lose your health.” 

‘Tl get you for this!” 
other over his shoulder, 
through the door. 

He chose an unfortunate moment for 
his threat. There was a dull impact—a 
vindictive “Try that on your piano!” 
and when Cliff finally returned to the 
ladies, he limped a little, as an athlete 
sometimes limps when he has tried to 
hoist the pigskin out of sight of mortal 
man, and has nearly sent his best foot 
following after. 


and Harry has another appoint- 


muttered the 
as he passed 


VV HEN Cliff had finished telling them 

how it had happened, it was Mrs. 
Marriott who broke the breathless silence 
of his audience. 

“There!” she exclaimed, looking at her 
daughter with grim-faced satisfaction. 
“Haven’t I always warned you against 
that man?” , 

That puzzled Cliff a little—as much as 
he knew women; but Fanny only shyly 
nodded, and as shyly took off her hat. 

“T don’t think Ill go to the movies 
tonight,” she said. ‘“You and Raymond 
go.” 

This also staggered Cliff, but it was 
nothing to the things that happened later 
when he and Fanny were finally left 
alone. It was a pretty room that they 
were left alone in—furnished in the soft- 
est shades of ivory and old rose. But 
by far the prettiest thing within those 
four walls was seated on a davenport in 
a fluffy blue dress—or at least that’s what 
Clifford Coleman thought as he uncer- 
tainly made his way across the room and 
wondered whether he dared to sit beside 
her. 

“T think you’re still limping a little,” 
she laughed. 

That also made him blink his eyes— 
this man who knew women so well. “And 
all the time, I thought she liked him!” 
he told himself—and hardly knew whether 
he was standing on his head or his heels. 
Perhaps some reflection of his astonish- 
ment showed on his face, or perhaps 
Fanny merely sensed it with that mysteri- 
ous clairvoyance which every woman 
seems to possess at times—especially 
when it concerns the greatest theme in 
humen history. 

“Oh, dear,” she said, 
have to tell you.” 

She made room for him—and he dared 
to sit down by her then. 

“You know Mother is really a wonder- 
ful woman,” she began, smiling at him 
as a teacher might smile at a favorite 
pupil, “but in one or two things she has 
always been—well, just a little bit con- 
trary. Back home, for instance, if I 
liked anybody, she would always start 
warning me against. them; and if I didn’t 
like anybody, she would all the time be 
arguing in their favor.” 

“T know,” nodded Cliff, and though he 
glanced down at her hands for a moment 
and asked himself an eager question, he 
was afraid to touch them. 


“T suppose I'll 
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QUICK ACTION BRAKES 
EXTRA LARGE AND EXTRA SAFE 


@®: 





In the construction of Dodge Brothers Motor Car, 
every consideration has been given to the owner’s 
safety. 


This is particularly evident in the brakes, which, 
with their 14-inch drums and 2%-inch lining, are 
appreciably larger than the average. The extra 
surface thus provided develops greater friction 
when the brake bands contract over the drums— 
and it is this friction which stops the car. 


Connecting levers are designed to transmit the maxi- 
mum of power with the minimum of effort. The 4, 
slightest pressure on the brake pedal has an im- "4 
mediate effect. This pressure is distributed evenly 
between the two rear wheels by a highly efficient 
equalizer, which prevents skidding because it retards “// (ji 
both wheels simultaneously. 


And the brake bands grip evenly all around the drums. 
This protects the lining against irregular wear and «;* ‘S er 
enables the driver to stop quickly, quietly and safely. | agvo \\\, Nay u © 





Dovoce BROTHERS 


The price of the Touring Car is $880 f. o. b. Detroit 
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HE FOOD that we eat today 

fails to give our teeth the work 
they need. Worse than that, this 
soft and creamy food deprives the 
gums of the stimulation that rough, 
coarse food once gave them. 


Does your toothbrush 
“show pink”? 


Gums are dull and logy; they get no ex- 
ercise — no stimulation. Tooth troubles, 
due to weak and softened gums, are on 
the rise—the prevalence of Pyorrhea is 
one item in a long list. 

Dental authorities are not insensible to 
this condition. Today they are preaching 
and practicing the care of the gums as 
well as the care of the teeth. Nearly three 
thousand dentists have written us to tell 
how they are combating soft and spongy 
gums by the use of Ipana. 

In stubborn cases, they prescribe a gum- 
massage with Ipana after the ordinary 
cleaning with Ipana and the brush. For 
Ipana Tooth Paste, because of the pres- 
ence of Ziratol, has a decided tendency to 
strengthen soft gums and to keep them 
firm and healthy. 

Ipana is a tooth paste that’s good for 
your gums as well as your teeth. Its clean- 
ing power is remarkable and its tasteis un- 
forgetably good. Send for a sample today. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepat'ce 


“So when we came to New York,” said 
Fanny, “I made up my mind that if we 
met anybody that I didn’t like, I would 
just pretend to like them and _ then 
Mom would start warning me against 
them, and everything would be all right.” 
| “Ah-ha!” said Master Cliff with unex- 
| pected shrewdness. “So that’s why you 
| seemed to like Brierly—” 

“Doesn’t it sound awful!” murmured 
Fanny, looking down at her hands. Cliff, 
however, was laboring with a really great 
idea—he who knew women so well! 

“But look here,” he said, “how about 
| it if you met a man whom you really 
| liked—were you going to pretend that 
you disliked him—so your mother would 
take his part?” 

“Doesn't it sound awful!” murmured 
Fanny again. 

They looked at each other then, and she 
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another nationality, without any ulterior 
purpose save that of enjoyment. But 
there was something so diabolically clever 
in the Prince’s plan that I could not bring 
myself to believe that so utter a scoundrel 
adopted a masquerade solely for the pur- 
pose of enjoying the Riviera. He was, 
unquestionably, an impostor in his claim 
to princely rank. Was he something 
more than an impostor? 

And I knew now that the answer to 
that question must be in the affirmative. 
For though he glared at Beresford with 
a hate that could have killed, the words 
which he addressed to the hotel em- 
ployees were mild. 

“T am a man of mercy,” he declared. 
“T can forgive theft, and even assault 
upon myself. This young man is ac- 
companied by his wife. She will suffer in 
his shame. Let him go free.” 


N' W, 
LN one 





so far as the Prince knew, no 
on earth was a witness to his 
conversation with Beresford in the 
corridor outside the roulette-rooms of 
the Sporting Club. Beresford’s defense 
against the charge of theft would be 
laughed at in any court in the world. 
And the Prince was not the sort of man 
to be moved by those emotions of pity 
whose expression had imposed upon the 
warm-hearted Frenchmen. The Prince 
had been struck and choked. His eyes 
told his desire for vengeance. With ven- 


‘ geance so simple of accomplishment, why 


In generous tubes, 









Patent at all drugand | 
— department 


stores— 50e. 


61 Rector St. 
New York, 
N.Y. 


Kindly send me 
a trial tube of 
IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without 
charge or obligation on 
my part 
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did he forgo it? Was it because he 
feared himself to appear in court, even 
as a complainant? Had he counted upon 
Beresford’s yielding to his damnable sug- 
gestion? Had he never intended to carry 
his plot to its logical conclusion? Why? 

Because, in addition to being an im- 
postor, he was a criminal who dared not 


| subject himself to the scrutiny of a court. 


And so, though by a word I could have 
saved young Beresford from further hu- 
miliation, I waited. 

“Monsieur le Prince is 
hearted,” said one of the clerks. 


too soft- 
“Never- 


theless it shall be done as he wishes.” 
In Monte Carlo scandal of any sort is 
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ably had in mind long years ago. At any 
rate, when Cliff spoke next, there was a 
strange tremor in his voice which might 
have made a person doubt his strict 
sobriety. 

“I never thought about it till the other 
day,” he said, “but I promised myself 
then—that if I ever proposed—to a cer- 
tain girl—I was going to kneel at her feet 
—like this—and do it properly—” 

Glancing up at her then, he found that 
her gaze was resting upon that place 
where Time was dimly threatening to 
crown him. 

“She—she’s looking at it,” thought Cliff, 
his heart in his mouth, and there was such 
a tremulous pleading in his eyes that she 
must have guessed his fears. 

“You—you don’t think I’m too old— 
do you?” he asked. 

“Too old!” she gently scoffed, her hand 





must have given Cliff one of those in- absently playing in his hair. “Is one ever 
toxicating glances which Ben Jonson prob- too old—for that?” 

eS ee ee oe a? it gta | 

| | 

TO CATCH A THIEF | 

(Continued from page 58) | 





unwelcome. Thriving on the baser pas- 
sions of mankind, the principality has no 
desire for the world to hear of matters 
such as this. To the world, Monte Carlo 
presents an ingenuously smiling counte- 
nance; it does not thank the person who 
reminds the world that the concentrated 
vice of a continent is gathered here. 
Monte Carlo wishes the papers to print 
tales of its tennis matches, its yachting, 
its fétes; it wishes nothing sordid to seem 
to have occurred there. 

“Monsieur Beresford will be put across 
the border tomorrow morning,” said the 
clerk. “For tonight he will go to his 
room. A guard will be stationed outside 
it. He is a thief who cannot pay his hotel 
bill. But that does not matter. That 
will be forgiven on condition that he 
never comes to Monaco again.” 

Beresford, uncomprehending, began 
again a violent protest against the men 
who held him, and a denunciation of the 
Prince. He also said that he would ap- 
peal to the British consul. 

The Prince, nursing a blackened eye, 
sneered at him. 

“You are very lucky to get off as easily 
as you have done. Be assured that if 
you offer any objection to the action of 
the authorities I will brand you as the 
thief you are.” 

And then the porters and the clerks 
dragged the Englishman away. And still 
I waited. After all, nothing serious would 
happen to young Beresford before to- 
morrow morning. Several hours remained 
before dawn. Much might be done in 
that time. If the Prince were the crim- 
inal that I suddenly suspected him to be, 
there might be other ways of coping with 
the situation. 


OR I had no more desire to face a 

court, even in the réle of witness, 
than, I suspected, the Prince had to stand 
before a judge as complainant. And if 
I offered testimony in support of young 
Beresford, such a plot was so flagrant, so 
vicious, that not even the Monégasques, 
willing to wink their eyes at almost any 
offense, if scandal could be thus averted, 
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He found it 


in Valparaiso 


Then he headed north and 
found it up near the 
‘‘jumping-off place’’ 


No matter what part of the world you 
may find yourself in, few things make you 
feel more at home than to walk into a store 
and discover your favorite smoking tobacco 
for sale. 

With your favorite tobacco in your fa- 
vorite pipe, life is worth living in almost 
any corner of the globe. 


This thought was inspired by the following 
letter from Mr. Bromley, an Edgeworth 
smoker fram Fort Wayne, Ind.: 


Larus & Brother Co. 
tichmond, Va. 
Gentlemen 


In 
» time 


advertisements from time 
noticed letters from different 


some of your 


I have 


users of Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco and I 
wondered if anyone ever had a more varied 
experience than I have had. 

When in Valparaiso, South America, I 


could get it; and when I was as far north as 
a man could well go without going to the 
‘jumping-off place,’”’ I could get Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed. 

I have an old briar that I have had for ten 
years and it never had a crumb of any but 
Edgeworth in it. 


If that isn’t going some, ‘“‘you tell me.” 
Yours truly, 


(Signed) W. E. Bromley. 


If Mr. Bromley makes frequent skips 
from continent to continent, his record of 
keeping all tobacco but Edgeworth out of 
his briar is indeed noteworthy. 


But as a rule Edge- 
worth smokers, wher- 
ever they are, generally 
manage to find a way to 
get Edgeworth, for they 
don’t feel as if they are 
really smoking unless the 
tobacco comes from a 
little blue can. 












If you are not 
an Edgeworth 
smoker, send your 
name and address 
to Larus & Brother 
Company, 42 
South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

You will receive 
almost immedi- 
ately free samples of both Edgeworth Plug 
Slice and Ready-Rubbed. Then you can 
judge for yourself what you think about this 
tobacco that so many smokers claim gives 
complete pipe-satisfaction. 

If you will include the name and address 


of your regular tobacco dealer, your courtesy 
will be appreciated. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 





| could ignore this. The French, for all 
that is written about their morals, have 
a respect for wifehood. They would in- 
sist that the Prince be brought to trial for 
conspiracy, and I would have to testify 
in court 

So, while I had no intention of permit- 
| ting Beresford to be deported, under cir- 
Premerg ve that would forever stain his 

name, I waited. There might be only one 

way of skinning this particular polecat, 
but I suspected that there might be an- 
other. 

And so, two hours later, when all the 
hotel save, probably, young Beresford, 
slept, I entered the Prince’s rooms. 

Like the cat which walks alone, I 
walked silently. Also my movements 
were quiet. I picked the lock with- 
out difficulty, and passed through the 
door. I found myself in a_ living- 
room; at the far side of which was an 
open door, through which I heard snores. 
I tiptoed to it, peered through and en- 
tered the bedroom. A night-light was 
burning, and by its rays I could dis- 
tinguish the screen behind which, I had 





heard the Prince tell Beresford, was a 
|trunk. Now, that trunk had unques- 
tionably contained a cash-box. But if 


it had contained anything else of value, 
would the Prince have rashly handed the 
Englishman his keys? If, for instance, 
the trunk had contained evidence which 
would indicate that its owner possessed 
| unprincely habits, would the Prince have 
given up the keys? 

This action of mine was based on the 
theory, none too logically acquired, that 
|the Prince was a criminal. Unless I 
| should find proof in support of my theory, 
|my nocturnal visit would be not merely 
| dangerous but useless. And it was silly to 
| look for evidence in the trunk. 

If the Prince was what I thought him 
to be, proof in support of my belief 
would be found only upon his person. 
And it is a difficult thing to search a 
sleeping man without awakening him. 
| Nevertheless I did it. And having done 
|so, I raggedly clipped from his great 
| black beard a tuft of his precious whisk- 
Then I returned to my room. 





| Crs. 
| 
HREE minutes later I had broken two 
chairs, overturned a dressing-table, 
and smashed a pane of glass in the win- 
dow. Also, I had shouted at the top of my 
lungs, and had aroused the valet de 
chambre who slept in a cubbyhole at the 
end of the corridor. He had aroused the 
night-clerks, and to these latter and to 
the porters who accompanied them, I 
poured forth my tale of noctural crime: 
“T was awakened by the sound of foot- 
steps. I saw a huge figure by the side 
of my bed. I attacked him. We fought. 
Behold, messieurs, the condition of my 
room.” I gesticulated wildly, indicating 
the damage which I had just committed. 
“But it is outrageous, monsieur,” cried 
one of the clerks. “That such a thing 
should happen in the Hétel de Paris is 
almost incredible. Was anything taken 
from Monsieur?” 
“T doubt it,” I replied, “but I will see.” 
I felt in the pocket of my dinner jacket. 
“My purse,” I cried, “with fifteen mille 
notes, a thousand-franc plaque, and an 
express check for a thousand dollars.” 
“Could Monsieur identify the thief.” 
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I looked at the clerk who put the ques- 
tion. I opened my hand. Upon my palm 
lay a tuft of black whiskers. “I tore 
these from his face in our struggle,” I 
declared. 

“Ah!” they cried in unison. 

I glanced down upon the floor. 
thing caught my eye. 

“Look!” I cried. 

A porter picked up the golden object. 
It was a pencil, richly chased. I bent 
over and from the floor picked up a visit- 
ing card, torn and crushed. Dramatically 
I smoothed it, and read the name, 
“Prince Meerkovst.’ ” 

“The thief’s name,” I exclaimed. 

“Prince Meerkovst!” cried one of the 
clerks. The others echoed his name. The 
second clerk assumed an air of great 
shrewdness. 

“That is why, a thief himself, he was 
so lenient to the Englishman,” he said. 
‘Ah, the canaille! We shall go to him!” 


Some- 


WE did, opening his door with a pass- 
key. He sat up in bed, amazed at 
the intrusion, and at first disdainful of our 
charges. But when I found underneath 
his pillow, where I had planted it a 
quarter of an hour earlier, my purse, his 
scornful disdain gave way to sudden fear. 
And when the clerk bade him look in the 
mirror and note the gap in his bristling 
whiskers, and also asked him to observe 
the hirsute trophy which I was supposed 
to have torn from his face, fear began to 
give way to panic. And the gold pencil 
with the broken links which fitted to his 
watch-chain, and his visiting card, were 
final proofs calculated, he was well aware, 
to convince any court in the world. 

For a moment he must have believed 
that he had been walking in his sleep; but 
suddenly his hands felt at his waist, where, 
I had reason to know, he wore a money- 
belt. 

“I am innocent,” he cried. 
victim of a plot. 
robbed!” 

He was standing beside his bed, pajama- 
clad. I shouldered my way in front of 
the others, and stared him in the eye. 

“Monsieur states that it is he who has 
been robbed,” I said softly. “May I ask 
Monsieur of what?” 

His mouth opened; but words did not 
come from it for a moment. For nearly 
half a minute, wide-mouthed, he stared at 
me. And if he had looked venomously 
at Beresford earlier tonight, his regard of 
the young Englishman had been friendly 
as compared with the glance he gave me. 
Then he replied: “Of nothing, monsieur.” 

‘“‘We shall take him at once to the jail,” 
cried the clerk. “Two robberies in the 
same night in this hotel! But this thief 
shall not go free!” 

“Wait,” I told them, raising my hand 
in protest. I turned to the Prince. 

“One forgives a repentant sinner,” I 
told him. I spoke in English. “You are 
a thief caught practically in the act. 
Nothing can save your name. But you 
can save your skin. If you will state to 
these gentlemen the truth about Monsieur 
Beresford’s entrance into your room, I, 
who have recovered the property which 


“T am the 
It is I who have been 


you stole from me, will forget the 
matter.” 
He stared at me. “So? Some day, 


monsieur, we shall meet again.” 
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Y this time you have probably read 

the newspaper announcements of 
the three greatest discoveries in tire 
manufacture in the history of tires. 


For your convenience we repeat 
them— 


1. Sprayed Rubber—the first truly pure rubber. 


2. Web Cord—a rubber-webbed sheet of cords 
with every filament of each cord impregnated 
and surrounded by pure natural rub- 
ber. It does away with all cross tie- 
threads. It is the most substantial 
step in friction elimination since the 
old type square woven fabric gave way 
to cord construction. 


© 1923, United States Rubber Company,New York 


Trade Mark 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


The New Discoveries in Rubber Manufacture 
Now applied to US.Royal Cords 


3. The new Flat Band Process of building a cord 
tire—ensuring for the first time a uniform tire 
equalized through and through in resiliency 
and resistance to puncture and wear. 


These three new major contributions 
to the art of rubber manufacture have 
been utilized to give the Royal Cord 
a better, longer lived—more resilient 
carcass and a better, stronger, longer 
wearing tread. 


Again you see U.S. Royal Cords living 
up to their leadership obligations. 

Again you see U.S. Royal Cords prac- 
ticing what they preach: 

Competition for greater public confi- 
dence and larger public service. 
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“But not at Monte Carlo,” I told him. 
I looked at my watch. “It is now four 
o'clock. At four-thirty the de luxe from 
Rome stops here en route to Paris. If you 
take that train, after having confessed 
your vile plot, the matter is ended.” 

“Monsieur is a great detective,” he 
sneered ‘Set a thief to catch a thief—’ ” 

“TI am waiting for your answer,” I in- 
terrupted him sternly. 

And there could only be one answer. 
He accepted. He withdrew his charge 
against Beresford, packed his things, and 
took the train de luxe 


LEFT an order to be called at seven. 

I wished to take no chances of missing 
the Beresfords. True, the young man 
was cleared of the charge of crime, but 
in his humiliation at being unable to pay 
his bill, he might slip quietly away. And 
at eight I knocked upon his door 

The management had already apolo- 


gized for last night’s contretemps, but it 
was a harassed-looking youth that ad- 
mitted me to the apartment. 

“T am an older man than you,” I told 
him, “and wish the privilege of age.” 

His wife laughed. “You're not a day 
over thirty,” she said. 

I frowned at her. ‘Nevertheless, that 
is old enough for my purpose, which is 
to extract from you youngsters a promise 
that you will never gamble again. In 
return for that promise I make you a 
present of ten thousand francs. Some 
day, you will see some unfortunate whom 
a few hundred dollars will save from 
misery. Give him the few hundred, and 
consider paid, your debt to me.” 

He was proud; but she—bless her 
heart!—had common sense. She bade 
him take the money, then looked at me. 

“We can’t thank you. You've cleared 
Jack’s reputation, and you are enabling 
us to return to England. I think, Mr 
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Ainsley, that you are the finest man we 
know.” 

And I think that those words of hers 
were a source of more gratification to me 
than even the sight of the pearl neck- 
lace of the Baronne d’Esterelle. 

What? But of course! In the Prince’s 
money-belt. That was why he cried that 
he had been robbed. And it was also why, 
when I asked him of what he had been 
robbed, he had replied, “Of nothing.’ 

Even rage against me could not blind 
him to the fact that if he accused me of 
stealing the necklace from him, he would 
convict himself of having stolen it from 
the Baronne. It was also why he had 
said: “ ‘Set a thief to catch a thief.’ 

Naturally, he would say that. A com- 
mon thief cannot appreciate an artist 


‘“‘The Jeweled Casket,’’ another of 
Arthur Somers Roche’s spirited 
stories of a master criminal, ap- 
pears in the next, the August, issue. 
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get anything. Only—she hadn’t seen 
Charley for a year, nearly. That an- 
noyed her. She was going to make a will 
in his favor, only he didn’t come.” She 
stopped, sobbing again. 

“But look here!” I said. “I don’t un- 
derstand. How is it Charley hasn’t been 
to see her for a year if he thinks that 
she'll make him her heir?” 

“He couldn’t. He was in jail. He was 
released this afternoon—in Scotland. But 
he hasn’t had time to get here yet, and 
time presses. Now don’t you understand 
They've got a will written out upstairs 
If she thinks Charley’s come to her, she'll 
sign. She knows she may die any mo- 
ment—only she’s obstinate. She wont 
sign unless Charley comes to her.’ 

“But you’ve got to have witnesses—”’ 

“Oh, of course,” said the woman petu- 
lantly “The servants will witness. 
Servants will witness anything. Now, 
you see, if you go and speak to her, she'll 
think it’s Charley—he'll get everything, 
and I’ll be penniless. Oh, it’s too cruel. 
I’m too old to go out to work. Oh, don't 
go up, don’t! And I haven’t told you 
everything. Charley’s so bad—just as if 
being in jail before hadn’t done him any 


good. He’s done something else I 
heard this afternoon—after they let him 
out .. Stupid of the police, they let 


him go—they’ll have to arrest him again 
But never mind that. It doesn’t matter 
what he’s done . If Mother signs, 
he’ll get everything, and I'll be turned into 
the street Oh, don’t go up, please! 
Better leave the house.” 

At that moment I heard voices and 
footsteps above. People were coming 
down. Indeed, the thing to do was to 
run. But if Charley did arrive? If the 
old lady signed the will? This woman 
would be destroyed. I must see it 
through So, hurriedly, I whispered: 
“No, leave it to me. I'll shut the door, 
but I sha’n’t lock you in. I’ll go up, but 
I promise you she sha’n’t sign.” 

“Promise!” she said, weakly. I nodded, 
closed the door and returned to the 
dining-room. 

The doctor paused: “Well good night, 


Doctor,’ said my host. “I’m afraid 
there’s no chance.” 

“Not much,” said the doctor, “but I'll 
be in again at eight o'clock. After all, 
nature can do more than medicine.” He 
went out, and the elderly man turned 
toward me: “I’m awfully sorry you 
had to wait. I hope you don’t mind. 
Now, since you’re so good as to help us 
out of this difficulty, perhaps you'll come 
up to her. And remember to call her 
‘Auntie.’ ” 

As I went up the stairs, my courage 
oozed. Automatically, I followed my 
guide, but the desire to turn and flee, to 
avoid entangling myself in anything so 
risky, anything so criminal, was strong 
upon me. But still I went on up; to en- 
tangle oneself is the essence of all ad- 
venture. 

As the door softly closed behind me, 
I found myself by a bedside. The lights 
were low, and only faintly illumined the 
features of the three people in the room: 
a hospital nurse on the other side of the 
bed, the servant who had let me in, and 
another maid. But I registered these 
only vaguely. My eyes were fixed upon 
the figure that lay in the Stuart four- 
poster, surmounted by a canopy of crim- 
son brocade flowered with gold. She was 
such a little thing, the old lady in her 
vast bed. Her attitude was one of in- 
finite weariness; she lay cheek upon the 
pillow, one thin hand faintly moving upon 
the coverlet, a large bandage covering the 
whole of her forehead and her eyes. She 
was pitiful, so small and weak, and the 
effect of the sick-room had already been 
created, for bottles and glasses stood upon 
a small table; there was a cylinder of 
oxygen; and the faint odor of illness— 
that close, half-scented smell—already 
filled the place. Then the elderly man 
touched my elbow, and I went to the 
bedside 

“Christine.” he murmured, “here’s 
Charley.” The old lady did not reply; 
for a moment I thrilled with the hope 
that she might be dead, and that this 
tragedy would thus be ended. But the 
thin hand persistently moved, and I found 





myself recognizing a resemblance with 
her daughter, the same straight nose, the 
beautiful old faded lips. 

“Christine,” he repeated, his tone made 
anxious with the thought that had oc- 
curred to me. He touched her hand. 
“Christine, it’s Charley.” 

I saw that I must play my part, and 
so bent down quite close and murmured: 
“Auntie! Auntie Christine!” 

At the sound of this new voice, she 
suddenly seemed to revive. A tremor 
ran over her, and she made an effort to 
sit up, which, with the swiftness of a cat, 
the hospital nurse repressed. 

“Oh, what is it?” said the old lady 
vaguely, as if aroused from a dream. 

“It’s Charley,” I said. 

It was horrible, yet charming: she 
smiled, and the thin hand moved about 
vaguely, until I slid mine into it: “Oh, 
Charley,” she said, “I’m so glad you’ve 
come. I didn’t think you’d come.” 

“Why, of course I came, Auntie. You 
didn’t think I’d leave you alone when 
you needed me.” 

“Charley,” she whispered, “why haven't 
you been to see me for a year?” 

This embarrassed me, and so I was 
vague: “Oh, well, you know I had to 
be away.” 

“Yes, I know, but I should have 
thought you needn’t have spent a year in 
America. Still, dear, it’s your business.” 
She pressed my hand, and I hated my- 
self. Then she added: “You’ve changed. 
Even your voice is different.” 

“Poor boy,” said the elderly man, “he’s 
got an awful cold. But look here, Chris- 
tine, you mustn’t talk any more; it’s not 
good for you.” 


UT the old lady clung to my hand with 

sudden strength, as if she feared that 
with it, life itself would escape her. “Oh, 
no,” she said feebly. ‘“Don’t—I haven’t 
seen you for so long.” 

“All right,” said her cousin. “He 
sha’n’t leave you. But Christine dear. 
didn’t you tell me you wanted to sign a 
paper?” 

“Yes, when Charley came.” 
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Olives from Spain 


From Seville, in sunny Spain, where 
climate and soil combine to make the 
finest olive growing district in the 
world come Heinz Queen Olives. 
The same region produces ripe olives 


for olive oil. And in the midst of 
these olive groves there is a Heinz 
establishment where the fruit is pre- 
pared under our strict supervision 
and the ripe olives are pressed for 
Heinz Imported Olive Oil. 

Olives and raisins from Spain, cur- 
rants from Greece, figs from Turkey, 
spices from Java and India, fruits and 


vegetables from the garden spots of 
America! The whole world is drawn 
on for the products used in making 
the 57 Varieties. And wherever 
quick handling is necessary to pre- 
serve freshness, Heinz kitchens are 
located right on the spot. 

All these world-wide activities 
are for the purpose of making each 
food that bears the name Heinz pure 
and wholesome and good to eat— 
uniform in quality, and sufficient in 
quantity to supply a world-wide 
demand for them. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
57 Varieties 














Confidence 
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confidence and poise. To be sure of one's self i 
any emergency, in any costume, and at any occa- 
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“Well, it’s ready; it’s all written out. 
Suppose you do it now? We've got the 
witnesses here. Since they’re here, Chris- 
tifie, why not sign it now to save trou- 
bling them to come upstairs again?” 

There was a pause. Then the old lady 
turned her face toward me, as if trying 
o see me through the bandages, and said: 
Charley, you’ve been very dear to me 
ull your life. I’m going to leave you 
verything. And when I’m gone—Doris 
isn’t to have anything. Nota penny! I 
hate her.” 

“Here’s the paper,” said my guide. 
This was too much. I snatched at the 
vill but the old man was too quick for 


le 

“What the devil—” he began. 

“Stand back!” I shouted. ‘She’s not 
going to sign. I wont have it!” 

There was a moment of confusion, for 





T 


_—— 


peaks of stone until it reached a beetling 
ledge at the top.” 

Lord Dunn paused, ground out the 
ighted end of the cigar on the plate, and 
put it down. 

“I forget the precise details,” he said. 
“Bradmoor had them minutely. I sup- 
pose by the very accuracy of his detail 
he hoped to make the story so realistic 
that it could not be doubted. Anyway, 
what he found was a small chamber, cut 
out in the highest peak of stone, and an 
image on a sort of stone bench. 

“Bradmoor said this image was carved 
out of blue ivory. Of course, there isn’t 
any such thing as blue ivory, and there 
could have been no piece of ivory in the 
world large enough. The image was about 
four feet high, and in proportion. 

“He said the thing profoundly puzzled 
him. He could not understand where a 
piece of ivory that size could have been 
found in any age of the world. And 
then, when he began to examine it care- 
fully with a magnifying glass, he found 
that it was made of a number of pieces, 
fitted together so that they interlocked. 

“He thought the ivory had been dyed. 
But it was a dye of which we have no 
knowledge, for it had entered the grain 
of the ivory, and soaked through it. 
Bradmoor thought it was blue all the 
way through—at any rate so far as he 
could determine by scratching it with any 
implement that he had. He said that 
the image sat on a sort of bench cut 
out of the red stone, with its hands 
together, the palms up, extended between 
its knees. He said that the features, and 
the whole attitude of the figure. very 
closely resembled the Baal or Moloch 
of some of the early Sumarian tribes. 

“There was an inscription cut on the 
face of the stone below the image. It 
was in the wedge characters of the old 
Sumarian priests; it was partly defaced 
—the opening lines had scaled. Brad- 
moor and I got his copy of the inscrip- 
tion deciphered. It ran like a verse of 
Isaiah. 

“ “His right hand shall be his enemy, 
and the son of another shall sit in his 
seat. I will encourage his right hand to 
destroy him. And I will bring the un- 


and I was con- 
were all speech- 
fury came over 


the servants jumped up, 
fronting the three. They 
less and rather pale. A 


me as I turned upon the old man. “She 
sha’n’t sign. Do you hear? Give me that 
paper, or I'll take it from you.” As I 


stepped toward him, a feeble cry came 
from the bed: 

“Oh, what is it? What is it?” 

I turned to the old lady, but at that 
moment I heard rapid steps on the stairs, 
swift progress. The door was flung open, 
and a rather handsome, middle-aged man 
rushed to the bed and flung himself down 
on his knees by its side. “Auntie, 
Auntie!” he cried. “I’ve come in time?” 
His tone changed: “What’s the matter? 
It’s Charley, don’t you hear?” He jumped 
up, staring down at the figure, and 
stepped back. “Too late!” he said in a 
low voice. 


HE BLUE IMAGE 


born through the Gate of Life. And they 
shall lean upon me. And I will enrich 
them, and guide their feet and strengthen 
their hearts. And they shall laugh in his 
gardens, and sit down in his pleasant 
palaces.’ 


“you see,” Lord Dunn went on, “it 
was a threat against anyone who 
should disturb the god. 

“Bradmoor said the expression on the 
face of the image was one of inconceiv- 
able menace, an expression of eternal 
calm—-a vast Satanic serenity—laid down 
over features exquisitely cruel. The 
menace in it struck one as with the im- 
pact of a blow. 

“It stopped even old Bradmoor and 
Slaggerman when they came to the top 
of the path before it, and sent their 
hands to their pistol holsters. The old 
Duke said he had to compose himself a 
bit before he could go in. 

“Now, that was a good deal for Brad- 
moor to say. He was a cold-blooded, 
hard-hearted man on an expedition—not 
a person to be affected by an image. 

“The thing must have been pretty bad. 

“They found nothing in the cell with 
the image. The bench on which it sat 
had been cut out of the red stone, and 
there was nothing about in the place, ex- 
cept the partly defaced inscription and a 
hole in the bench of stone directly under 
the extended, open hands of the image, 
between its knees. The hole was circular, 


—about six inches in diameter, and 
smooth. It seemed to descend into the 
stone. Bradmoor said he was profoundly 


puzzled about what this opening could 
mean. They had nothing with which to 
explore it, and the whole chamber about 
them was entirely bare. He went out- 
side where the path began to ascend, and 
with a small hammer broke off some frag- 
ments of stone, and dropped one into 
the opening. He heard it tumble against 
something at a short distance, as though 
it were a piece of parchment—there was 
a crackling as of paper. 

“He bared his arm, and put it down 
into the opening. 

“The hole was perfectly smooth, and 
descended for about two feet; then it 
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For a moment we all stood fixed where 
we were about the bed of the woman 
round whom had centered so much strife. 
So smitten were these plotters by their 
defeat, that only I heard yet more foot- 
steps upon the stairs. It was only at the 
last moment, as the door fell open, and 
behind the two policemen I could see the 
figure of Doris, that Charley, with an 
oath, thrust at his hip pocket. But before 
he could draw his weapon, the policemen 
were upon him. 

As if conscious that some peril might 
threaten me, Doris had run to my side. 
In a hurried whisper she said: “I got out. 
I didn’t think of telling you. I got the 
policeman. Oh, you're safe, you’re safe.” 

W. L. George will describe another 

of his fascinating midnight adven- 

tures in our next issue under the 
title, ‘“The Stolen Baby of Pimlico.”’ 





(Continued from 
page 74) 


made a slight turn toward the face of 
the image. Here his fingers came in con- 
tact with something that felt like a piece 
of parchment. He got hold of it with 
difficulty, and finally brought it up. 

“It was a bladder, containing a hand- 
ful of something that rattled like pebbles. 

“It had been dropped into the open- 
ing, but had been too large to make the 
turn to the front as it descended. They 
cut the bladder open. It was partly full 
of rubies. They were magnificent rubies 
—big, pigeon-blood stones, such as are 
now only found in Burma; and there 
was a whole handful of them. 

“The reason for the hole descending 
into the stone was now clear. It was a 
contribution-box for the god. The posi- 
tion of the hands open between the knees 
of the image was also clear—anything 
placed in them dropped into his contri- 
bution-box. 

“Bradmoor tried it with fragments of 
stone. They fell out of the hand into 
the open hole below, and descended. He 
said he could hear the pieces of stone 
rattle for a long distance. He could not 
tell how far. He had no line, and no 
method of judging how far the hole de- 
scended: but it was evident that it was 
some sort of chute leading to a treasure- 
house, and that it descended for a great 
distance. 

“It had been only by accident that the 
rubies contained in the bladder had 
lodged at the turn where he had found 
them. There was nothing to be 
found. The hole was as smooth as glass. 
Neither Bradmoor nor Slaggerman were 
able to make a drawing of anything. A 
rough map was the best the old Duke 
could ever do with a pencil, and the 
German knew nothing at all about draw- 
ing. They had no camera. 

“They had experienced the same dif- 
ficulty with respect to all implements 
that happens to every explorer in the 
desert—the natives always attach some 
sinister design to them, and they have 
to be abandoned. Rohlfs had to give 
up his implements, and Bradmoor had to 
cache his before he got very far in. A 
camera could not be used. Even the note- 
books had to be written up at night in a 
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“It happened! 
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tent. One was lucky to be able to take a 
modern weapon. 

“The old Duke copied the inscription, 
and they put in the remainder of the day 
trying to get some clue to the treasure- 
house. It must be somewhere below. He 
said that human understanding staggered 
when it began to think about what the 
treasure-house might contain. It was 
evident that the cult of this god had been 
immense, covering a vast period of time. 

“Slaggerman’s conjecture was evidently 
correct. Human feet had worn down the 
path bringing offerings to this god; and 
these offerings had all descended into his 
contribution-box beneath him. The 
enormous treasure thus assembled over 
an incredible period at the hands of in- 
numerable worshipers was beyond any 
ane conjecture. 

“Bradmoor said the conception was so 
overpowering that neither he nor Slag- 
german thought very much of the hand- 
ful of rubies at the time. He put them 
into his pocket, and the descending night 
found them hunting for the treasure- 


house. 


“DUT they never found it. 
“In fact, they were never able to 
get out of the path by which they had 
ascended, and when night came they were 
ompelled to return to their camp. 
“There they found themselves practi- 
cally prisoners. The desert sheik had fol- 
lowed with his retainers—their permit of 
a day was up. They were unable to move 
the sheik; their solicitations only made 
the tribes more determined, more sus- 
picious. So they had to go back. 
“Now, that’s what Bradmoor found. 
He told me all about it, as I have said, 
when he came to make up his mono- 
graph for the Royal Society. He told it 
with accurate and elaborate detail—much 
of which I have omitted; and then he 


| asked me my opinion. 


“And I advised him to leave it out. 

“T saw clearly what the result would 
be. The critics favorable to him would 
regard the story as the imaginings of a 
man broken down by fever, or over- 
wrought at the end of an immense 
journey and great hardships; the unfa- 
vorable critics would merely say that it 
was a fantastic lie! In either event the 
man’s reputation would suffer; and as I 
have said, the reputation of everybody 
else who undertook to make a serious ex- 
ploration would suffer also. 

“There was another thing Bradmoor 
told me that I advised him to leave out. 
It could do no good to give the correct 
report of it, and it might do a great deal 
of harm. When Slaggerman deserted 
the expedition on its return march, he 
took two things with him that the old 
Duke does not mention in his mono- 
graph—the big double express rifle, and 
the rubies. 

“The German knew where the rubies 


| were. In fact, Bradmoor had made no 


effort to conceal them from him. When 
they had leisure to examine them, they 
were amazed at the size and beauty of 
these jewels. Bradmoor had never seen 
anything like them. The German said 
that they were equal to the Crown jewels, 
both in size and luster. 

“The two men frequently discussed 
them. It was a fascinating subject, and 





eerie 
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they speculated as to where the treasure- 
house was under that peak of red stone, 
and what it contained—if these jewels 
were samples. 

“As the two men were the only per- 
ons in the expedition who had any 
knowledge of the jewels, Bradmoor car- 
ied them in the medicine-box, rolled up 
as though they were a package of 
bandages. The double express was the 
only rifle the expedition now possessed. 

“When the German disappeared, Brad- 
noor stopped and endeavored to find 
him. He did not at the time think that 
Slaggerman had undertaken to make 
way with the treasure they had found. 
When he discovered the loss of the rifle, 
he imagined that the German had set out 
on some hunting expedition. Then he 
discovered that the German had taken 
his camping equipment with him, and 
some of the personnel of the expedition 
—evidently bribed to accompany him 

“Bradmoor did the only sensible thing 
possible. He offered a reward to the 
sheik of the district to bring the German 
in. Two days later he did bring him in, 
dead. He had been shot through the 
chest with the double express. 

“The Arabs were not very definite 
about how the German came to be killed. 
It was clear, of course, that they had 
located his camp, crept in on him and 
shot him with his own gun. But they 
did not admit that. The sheik knew too 
much to be involved with the death of a 
white man. 

“They had a very good story. They 
said they found Slaggerman dead, shot 
through the chest with his own gun. It 
was an accident, they supposed. They 
did not know. It was the will of Allah! 

“They brought the gun, and every 
item of equipment which Slaggerman had 
taken, but they did not bring in the 
rubies. Bradmoor himself carefully 
searched the body, and through every 
part of the equipment, but he could not 
find them. He searched the camping- 
place where they had found Slaggerman, 
and his other camping-places; but there 
was no trace of them. 

‘“Bradmoor said there was no use to 
ask the sheik or any of his people. If 
they had them, they would, of course, 
not give them up; and if they did not 
have them, it would make only useless 
complications to advise them now that 
he had found such a treasure. 

‘Nevertheless Bradmoor did not go on. 
He remained in camp for several days, 
and he continued to search through the 
clothes and equipment the German had 
taken away. He said the thing got on 
his nerves. He got to thinking about 
the German and the menacing blue image 
in its cell of rose-colored stone! 

“And then he would put the Arabs 
to inquisition again on the manner of 
Slaggerman’s death. But he learned 
nothing further. He never founa any 
trace of the rubies; and presently he set 
out on his return trip.” 


ORD DUNN stopped in his narrative. 

He made his characteristic gesture. 

putting out his hands like a bookmaker 
dismissing a worthless bet. 


“Now,” he said, “that is what happened | 


to Bradmoor. Marquis thinks there was 


no adventure in his life connected with | 
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the mysterious character of his death. 
When you come to think about it, wasn’t 
this adventure connected with it? Wasn't 
the old Duke shot through the chest pre- 
cisely as the German Slaggerman was 
shot, and apparently with the same sort 
ol weapon? 

“Bradmoor said that he recovered the 
double express rifle. I never thought to 
ask him what he did with it; but he evi- 
dently brought it back with him, and put 
it into the gun-case in the room where 
he was killed. It is not in the gun-case 
there; it’s gone, and I believe it’s the 
weapon with which Bradmoor was killed. 

“Now, here is a coincidence, if you 
look at it in one direction. Of course, 
if you look at it in a direction equally 
convincing and probably more sensible, 
it isn’t a coincidence. The Arabs shot 
Slaggerman; and we don't know who 
shot Bradmoor. But isn’t there another 
side to it—the appalling menace in that 
ivory image, and its threat cut beneath 
it on the stone bench! 

“Tt had guarded its treasure over an 
incredible period of time. Of course, it 
is easy to laugh at the notion; but we 
don't know what sinister influences were 
at one time abroad in the world, or what 
control they were enabled to enforce 
over events. All the religious legends of 
every race are crowded with stories of it. 

“You can’t dismiss them with a ges- 
ture. 

“Bradmoor did not feel -altogether at 
ease about it. He said he could not get 
the notion of the deadly menace of that 
strange blue image out of his head! 
There it sat in its eternal Satanic calm 
above its threat cut in the rose-colored 
stone: ‘His right hand shall be his enemy. 
And the son of another shall sit in his 
Seat. I will encourage his right hand to 
destroy him. And I will bring the unborn 
through the Gate of Life. Aid they shall 
lean upon me. And I will enrich them, 
and guide their feet and strengthen their 
hearts. And they shall laugh in his gar- 
dens, and sit down in his pleasant palaces.’ 


“ AND what became of the rubies? The 

4% German was no fool. Everything 
he did was practical and well-planned. 
He got his counter-expedition together 
carefully and slowly, and he did not 
leave Bradmoor until he was sure he 
could get out. He took the only rifle 
the expedition had, and he took the 
rubies. 

“Now, what became of the rubies? 

“It was an immense treasure. Brad- 
moor said he and Slaggerman had esti- 
mated the value pretty carefully. The 
German knew what such stones were 
worth in Europe; they could not have had 
a less value than one hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. 

“The German did not take any chance 
with such a treasure. Before he robbed 
Bradmoor’s medicine-chest, he had figured 
out how he intended to conceal these 
jewels, and where he intended to conceal 
them. ‘There could have been no doubt 
about that. There was only one place 
where he could have concealed them, and 
that was somewhere about himself. He 
could not have cached them in the hope 
of returning for them; and he could not 
have risked them anywhere except near 
to his own hand. That is the reason 
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Bradmoor had not found them when he 
searched the body. 

“But there is another hypothesis: sup- 
pose the Arabs did not find them? And 
that touches upon another theory with 
respect to his death. How do we know 
that the sinister influence expressing itself 
so appallingly in the physical aspect of 
that blue ivory image and its deadly 
threat, did not, in some manner, concern 
itself with the death of this German, who 
had helped to outrage its treasure-house ? 

“And when you get into that idea, does 
it not follow along to the death of Brad- 
moor? After all, he was the main of- 
fender. He instigated the outrage, and 
he carried it out. If the blue image got 
Slaggerman with the double express, may 
it not—let’s venture on the idea, any- 
way—have got the old Duke with the 
double express ? 

‘The gun is gone, and we find Brad- 
moor shot through the chest! Of course, 
I am not advancing any theory about it. 
My position is: I don’t know. If I were 
as bold an adventurer into the fantastic 
as the butler’s mother, I would say the 
blue image got Bradmoor, just as it got 
Slaggerman. 

“Let’s consider some of the evidences 
that the old woman attached to her 
theory, the items which we know to 
be correct. The old Duke was afraid 
of something, and that fear developed, 
got to be a kind of monomania. 

“Now, what was he afraid of? 

“He was not the sort of man to be 
afraid. No one could have undertaken 
the things he undertook in explorations 
if he had been a timid person. Any 
natural menace would not have put old 


“Was it an unnatural menace? 

“IT don’t know. But when you can’t 
think of anything else, when no other 
hypothesis gets us anywhere in any di- 
rection, are we not driven back against 
that sinister inscription? 

“*His right hand shall be his enemy. 
And the son of another shall sit in his 
seat. And TI will encourage his right hand 
to destroy him. And I will bring the un- 
born through the Gate of Life. And they 
shall lean upon me. And I will enrich 
them, and guide their feet and strengthen 
their hearts. And they shall laugh in his 
gardens, and sit down in his pleasant 
palaces.’ 

“Only,” he added, “I don’t understand 
the promise in it.” 


NOW: this is the story as Lady Joan’s 
guests related it to me on that night. 
There was some desultory talk after 
Lord Dunn had concluded; and then the 
party broke up. Sir Godfrey Simon, at 
the step of his motor, handed me a folded 
paper: “Read that,” he said, “not now— 
tomorrow, when your head’s cool.” 

I had noticed him writing, on a tiny 
pad, with a thin silver pencil, while Lord 
Dunn was in the body of his story. I 
thrust the paper into my pocket, and 
Sir Godfrey Simon’s motor turned out 
into the highroad. 

I retained the memory of his big, in- 
scrutable sphinxlike face. 

The conclusion of this absorbing 

story by a master of detective fiction 

will appear in the forthcoming 

August issue of The Red Book 

Magazine. 
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Can’t You Live the Way 
You Want to Live? 


It SEEMS real—that barrier between the way you're living 
and the way you WANT to live—but is it actually so solid as 
you THINK? 

That chap who earns twice as much as you—and wears better 

] — aL ; ic + . rt ic } . J . 
clothes and makes influential friends—what is it that he HAS 
which you HAVE NOT? 

And why can’t you GET it for YOURSELF? 

He isn’t a college man—necessarily 

Some of the most successful men in business never finished 
\igh-school. 

Neither has he any 
special PULL—ex- 
cept the ability to 
render service. 

sut HERE’S a 
clue—walk up to him 
and question him 
ibout his special 
branch of business. 

—And it’s ten to 
one you'll quickly see 
the reason for that 
bigger salary. 


Thousands, yes 
millions of men in 
the business offices 
“ this country are 
sound to their rou- 

ne jobs—simply be- 
cause of the limita- 
tions they themselves 
have fixed. 

They determine with all 
their might to ‘‘get ahead.’’ 

They resolve with set teeth to 
“‘make good—in a big way.’ 

Yet all the time, in the back of their minds, they 
are thinking ‘‘l cannot—I CANNOT.”’ 

And though the route to achievement is. clearly 
charted—and though men of average ability are travers- 
ing that route every day of their lives—advancing to posts 
of responsibility and power, and really getting heaps of 
fun from their daily work — nevertheless, these millions of 
routine men are forever seeing in themselves the LACK of 
certain qualities which they IMAGINE they can never GET. 

And so—by reason of their fatal point of view —they literally 
condemn themselves to failure. 


Why can’t you live the way you WANT to live? 
The answer is very simple: YOU CAN! 


If you have average intelligence, you can absolutely acquire 
the business understanding which will carry you from one big 


job to another — which will steadily and surely lift you out of the 
low-pay class and put you on the road to real success, 

How can we make so positive a statement? 

—On the evidence of more than 400,000 ambitious men who 
have enrolled with LaSalle Extension University during the past 
fourteen years and have increased their earning power—as a 
result of that training—to a degree that seems unbelievable to 
the man unacquainted with the Problem Method of home- 
study business training. 

During three months’ time, for example, as many as 1,193 
LaSalle members reported definite prom« tion. The total salary- 
increases of these men amounted to $1,248,526, and THE 


AVERAGE INCREASE PER MAN WAS 89 PER CENT. 


What greater assurance could 
one possibly ask than this 
evidence of what LaSalle 
is doing to develop 
within ambitious men 
the capacity for big 
ger things? 
. « 


Why can’t you live 
the way you WANT 
to live? 

YOU CAN! 

Stop thinking 
merely, ‘‘I am DE- 

TERMINED to get 

ahead.’’ Think also: 

“I see myself pur- 

suing the TRAIN- 

ING which I NEED. 

I see myself acquir- 

ing a greater and 

greater understand- 

ing of business prob- 

lems. I see myself 

advancing in busi- 

ness power—by the 

shortest route —in 

the least time pos- 
sible.’’ 

Then—in order 

that you may begin 

AT ONCE to make 

that picture real— 

make your START 

toward that brighter future 

NOW —by getting from 

LaSalle the further information you should have—the informa- 

tion which will set you surely on your way. 


The coupon, checked and signed, will bring it to you promptly, 
There is, of course, no obligation. 
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in the world. 

Numbers among its students and graduates nearly 
400,000 business and professional men and women, 
ranging in age from 20 to 70 years. 

Annual enrollment, now about 60,000. 

Average age of members, 30 years. 


LaSalle texts used in more than 400 resident schools, 
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LaSalle-trained men occupying important positions 
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institution in the United States 

LaSalle Placement Bureau serves student and em- 
aot ar without charge. Scores of big organizations 

ik to LaSalle for men to fill high-grade executive 
positions. 

Tuition refunded in accordance with terms of guar- 
antee bond if student is not satisfied with training 
received upon completion of course. 




















Executive positions. 

oO Modern Salesmanship : Training 
for Sales and Advertising Execu- 
tives, Solicitors, Sales Promotion 
Managers, Salesmen, Manufactur- 
ers’ Agents and all those engaged 
in retail, wholesale or specialty 
selling. 

oO Higher Accountancy: Training for 
Positions as Auditor, Comptroller, 
Certified Public Accountant, Cost 
Accountant, ete. 

(CD Railway Ss M 
Training for Railway cantare 
Comptrollers, Accountants, Clerks, 
Station Agents, Members of Rail- 
way and Public Utilities Commis- 
sions, etc. 





Office and Shop Employes and those 
desiring practical training in indus- 
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oO Law: 
Degre 

oO Traffic Management -- Foreign 
and Domestic: Training for posi- 
tions as Railroad or Industrial 
Traffic Manager, etc. 
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HERE is nothing so refreshing, so pleasantly invigorating as 
the draught of sparkling ENO’s “Fruit Salt” when Summer’s 
sun has damped enthusiasm and turned action into languor. It is 
especially cooling because ENO reduces the temperature of a glass 
of water from 2 to 6 degrees Fahrenheit, according to amount used. 


Take ENO any time. It genuinely benefits the system, for ENO’s 
“Fruit Salt” possesses in concentrated form the more valuable 
properties of fresh, ripe fruit. Thus it simply follows Nature’s 
gentle methods, mildly stimulating digestive and eliminative organs 
to natural activity, and normalizing and comforting both brain 


and body. 
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A BOX OF WHITE 






the horse-cars, to peer into the ventila- 
tors in precaution against the danger of 
an engine-spark in the hay, to climb 
down into the cars which house the led- 
stock, even to make his way into the 
giant, thunderous vehicles which held the 
elephants, that he might assure himself 
| that all was well. There must be no ac- 
| cident against which he could provide 
| this night. In the morning there would 
be an extra performance; and while he 
slept— 


AS dawn began to break the blackness of 
4% the night sky, Jim Chandler turned his 
steps toward the rear of the train. He 
passed five cars, inspecting everything as 
he went; there would be plenty of time 
for what he wanted to see. He was 
merely the watchman passing the cage of 
Duke the big Nubian. There would be 
one furtive, quick glance, an inward surge 
of satisfaction; then he would go on— 

But instead, he stopped—stopped to 
stare while his hands clenched. tight at 
the bars, then slowly and unknowingly 
dropped to the wooden crosspiece at the 
base of the palings. A convulsive, writh- 
ing thing was within, its heavy breathing, 
its groans and involuntary roars, drowned 
| by the clatter of the train—a beast 
which twisted and doubled in the throes 
of horrible contortions, its claws extended, 
its set eyes almost bulging from their 
sockets. Chandler bent closer. 

“IT couldn't have given him too much!” 
he muttered. “I figured it out. I 
couldn’t—” 

As he spoke, the backbone of the beast 
seemed to straighten, then to turn in- 
ward, concaving the frame of the eight- 
hundred-pound animal, and causing it to 
become like some grotesque imitation of 
a beast; froth appeared between the 
heavy teeth. Chandler could only stand 
and gaze, his hands still on the wooden 
crossbar, his eyes centered— 

Then came to the animal a succession 
of spasms, which grew in strength and 
severity. The hope in the heart of Jim 
Chandler that the paroxysms would cease 
faded. There was something about that 
set expression of the animal’s eyes which 
spelled death, something about those 
drumming claws, about the giant, ungov- 
ernable sweep of the paws which— 





HANDLER screamed—a scream with 

a screech in it—like the screech of a 
wolf caught in a trap, of a hyena facing a 
tiger. He struggled frantically. In vain. 
He screamed again. 

His hands were nailed to the wooden 
crossbar by the claws of a beast which 
now lay trembling and gasping, and 
which in its final spasm had driven its 
talons with the force of eight hundred 
pounds through the flesh of the man’s 
hands and into the wood, wherefrom the 
man could not withdraw them! Again 
and again that scream escaped, while 
Chandler struggled in vain. 

Up ahead a laborer turned uneasily 
under a wagon—then slept again. Only 

| the click-click of wheels on rail-joints, 
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page 94) 


POWDER 


shrieking of brake-shoes, and the 
vhistle of the engine answered the mad- 
dened screams, while within the cage a 
big beast raised its head and seemed to 
stare at Chandler, then dropped for the 
last time, and lay still. But those claws 
still remained hooked through a pair of 
hands into the wood beneath. Jim 
Chandler moaned and called and struggled 
He raised himself upon the flange-board 
of the flat-car, the better to brace him- 
self, and screamed again. He had mis- 
judged, and now he hung outside the car, 
his legs dangling, his only security a set 
of claws which pinning his hands to a 
wooden crossbar, held him secure. 

He writhed, even as Duke the Nubian 
had writhed. His shoulders hunched and 
worked convulsively—even though he 
knew freedom would mean a drop to a 
stony roadbed. His head went far back 
from his neck—nor did he see, two car- 
lengths ahead, the swiftly approaching 
steel support-beam of a bridge for which 
the engine had whistled in warning a mo- 
ment before. Closer, closer! He saw 
it, and strove with the frenzy of a 
trapped thing to pull himself clear, only 
to fail by the fraction of an inch. 

Then, through the dawn, a long train 
ground on, while a form hung motionless. 


the 


T was soon after the train had stopped. 

and after an important discovery had 
been heralded by shouting razorbacks. 
that the manager of the Great American 
Circus paused beside a small man with 
a flour-cap pulled awry over one ear. 

“Coke!” he ordered. 

“Yessir!” The little man grinned up 
at him. “Right on the job, sir!” 

“Oh, you are, are you?” There was 
a trace of sarcasm in the tone. ‘How 
about last night?” 

“Huh?” Coke stared. “How about it?” 

The manager rolled his cigar from one 
side of his mouth to the other. 

“That’s what I want to know. From 
the looks of things, you got balled up 
and killed the wrong cat. It was that 
sick tiger in Fifty-three we wanted 
bumped off, not that Nubian. You made 
a mistake. What’s more, he nailed the 
watchman—” 

“Huh!” Coke stared up at him in 
cocky fashion. “You aint talkin’ to me, 
boss. I never killed nothin’.” 

iii 

“Don’t 
head. 


blame me!” He shook his 
“T got an alibi. I never killed 
nothin’. Never had a chance,” he added 
after a second’s deliberation. “Never 
had the stuff to do it with.” 

“Didn’t have the stuff? 
you fifty grains of strychnine? Enough 
to kill a half-dozen sick tigers? Didn’t—” 

“And didn’t the doggone box get busted 
some way in my pocket?” retorted Coke 
as he fished wildly into his coat. “And 
aint I half scared to death till I can get 
the darned thing sent to a laundry? If 
you don’t believe it,”’—he brought forth 
a small crushed box in which there still 
remained a few particles of a white 
powder,—‘“‘take a look for yourself!” 


| 
| 
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Ansco equipment prevents it 


How disappointing to get a print like 
the above! It would not have happened 
with the No. 1 Folding Ansco, a fixed-focus 
camera that can be focused. An exclusive 
Ansco feature would have automatically set 
the lens in the fixed-focus position and 
prevented it. 


No. 1 Folding Ansco 


is an ideal all’round camera. The be- 
ginner can get fine results with the 
fixed-focus lock. The expert can regu- 
late his focus exactly. And this combin- 
ation of adjustable and fixed focus is 
only one of its many advantages. 











This strikingly handsome cam- 
era has won a deservedly wide 
popularity with both inexperi- 
enced and experienced camera 
users. Itis modestly priced and 
an especially convenient size. 
Ask your dealer about it. Let 
Ansco do your remembering. 


No.1 Folding Ansco, Ansco F7.5 An- 
astigmat Lens. 2'(x3', price $18.00. 
Others this size $12.00 to $70.00. 


Of course, Ansco Speedex Film 


With an Ansco Camera, Ansco film insures the maximum in good 
results, With any other Camera it means better pictures than you 
are in the habit of getting. Its wider range of exposure 
makes the Ansco Speedex Film the best on the market 
Ask for it. 


for all conditions of light. 


CAMERAS 





The red box with 
the yellow band. 
Fits any make of 
camera. 
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THE LORD’S 


Street of Adventure,” Father Joe paused 
one afternoon in deference to the stream 
of traffic. At his back stood Tim Ryan's 
three-story executive mansion, a ram- 
shackle hotel equipped with a ground-floor 
barroom where men gathered to consume 
moonshine and make ward history. Sand- 
wiched between the Ryan headquarters 
and a Filipino pool-hall was Hope Mis- 
sion, a one-story frame building, pro- 
claiming from a canvas sign in letters a 
foot high: 

“Free! Free! Salvation Is Free.” 

The Chaplain noted his surroundings, 
and grinned as he beheld the sign. 

“Think of that!” he marveled. “All 
they have to do is just walk in and help 
themselves to salvation, but they wont 
lo it. Because it’s free, they think there 
must be something the matter with it. 
Faith, if I were to stand here on the 
corner and try to give away fifty-dollar 
bills, the first man that saw me would 
send for the police.” 

Some one called him by name and he 
turned to behold Rough-house Tim Ryan, 
shirt-sleeved as usual, and uncommonly 
red around the gills. 

“Well, Tim, how are you?” 

“I’m mad,” said big Tim, and he looked 
it. “Did you hear about them prohibi- 
tion cops tryin’ to raid me place, Father 

Joe? Me that’s been delivering a thou- 
| sand votes to the administration for 
twenty years! The tin-badged skunks! 
The dhirty  snakes-in-the-grass! The 
| thievin’—” 

“Here, here, Tim!” remonstrated the 
Chaplain. “Control yourself, you big 
man! What’s the matter with you?” 

“Nothin’s the matter with me, Father! 
It’s them milk-bottle cops! Dan Maguire 
did it, damn his hide! He put ’em up to 
it! I wrecked me place cleanin’ ’em up! 
Knocked out three of them with a chair, 
and threw the last man straight through 
me plate-glass window. Cost me sivinty- 
five dollars for a new window. I'll teach 
‘em to come around Tim Ryan’s place! I 
don’t give a damn if they send the whole 
police department down here. [I'll lick 
‘em all, one by one! You mark what I 
sav, Father Joe!” 

“T do,” returned the Chaplain. “The 
whole block marks it. You love your 
rough-houses, don’t you, Tim? Now, you 
listen to me, you big man! I’ve been 
hearing too much about you lately. 
There’s too much blood in your head, and 
you've had things too easy. What you 
need is a good thrashing, and if I wasn't 
a priest and was twenty years younger, 


I'd be lickin’ you myself for the general 


YAN’S red face expanded in a slow 

grin. He had the frame and fists of 

a longshoreman, and the heart of a child. 

There were those who spoke of a tragedy 

in big Tim’s life, but Father Joe had not 

heard of it. He had missed some things 
by being in France. 

“°*Twould be a fight worth seein’, at 
that,” Ryan admitted. “I'll bet you could 
go some yet! But there’ll be no need. I 
was but lettin’ off some steam, Father 
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RE F E R E E (Continued from 


page 49) 





Tim Ryan has seen his last rough- 
I’m withdrawin’ from the Dis- 


Joe. 
house. 
trict.” 

The Chaplain’s eyes rounded. 
do you mean, Tim?” 

Ryan looked sheepish. “I’m steppin’ 
out of everything, Father Joe. Maguire 
can have the District and there'll be no 
RENNES 5. 6 5.2 You know the little girl 
that runs the Mission here?” 

“The Lily? Of course I know her! 
She and her mother were in France, and 
many’s the time that I lined up with the 
boys in front of the hut, and called upon 
God to witness that coffee and doughnuts 
was a wonderful invention.” 

“T don’t know about that part of it,” 
said Ryan, “but Lily Nelson and I are 
going to be married.” 

“Vou’re going to be what?” 

“We're going to be married,” repeated 
Ryan. “What are you lookin’ like that 
for? You knew that me wife was dead, 
didn’t you?” 

“T didn’t know that 
married, Tim.” 

Ryan scowled. 

“T was, worse luck. “Twas a mistake. 
She robbed me of everything, including 


“What 


you were ever 


our baby, and run away with another | 


man. My mother-in-law wrote me that 
her daughter and the baby both died of 
fever on the Border. I was going to hell, 
Father—but the girl, that’s no bigger than 
me thumb, saved me.” 


‘THE pastor of St. Bartholomew’s, accus- 
tomed as he was to extraordinary sit- 
uations, was a little dazed at this sudden 
solution of the District’s troubles. He 
studied the big man standing before him, 
and he had his misgivings regarding 
Ryan’s romance. In the language of the 
District, Father Joe “knew every card in 
the deck.” 

“God knows, Tim, I'd be glad of any- 
thing that would make you have a change 
of heart, for I’ve been fearin’ every day 
that the trouble would break out, and 
I'd have more widows and orphans on my 
hands. That’s the part that I think of, 
Tim. The boys go to the grave or the 
penitentiary, and they leave their women 
and children behind for Father Joe to 
comfort as best he can. I have no fancy 
for the job, Tim. ‘Tis happy I’d be at 
any excuse for peace, but I can’t under- 
stand this affair between you and the 
Lily. She’s young enough to be your 
daughter, and there’s nothing in common 
between you. Look me in the eye, Tim— 
what does it mean?” 

Ryan hung his head like a sulky school- 
boy. 

“I’m young enough to fight for her, 
and she’s old enough to know her own 
mind,” he growled. “I don’t see that it’s 
any affair of yours. I made her a fair 
offer. She doesn’t want no more rough- 
houst in the District. Well, if she mar- 
ries me, there wont be any. She gives up 
peddlin’ salvation, and I give up bootleg- 
gin’. We go away together. I’ve got 


enough laid by for a new start.” 
The Chaplain’s lips tightened to a 
straight line. 





ARMAND 
Week-end Package 25° 


OR the week-end or overnight trip, this little 

beauty box is ready packed, just the size to 
slip into any corner of your traveling bag. Adding 
immeasurably to your comfort, it will keep you 
looking your loveliest all the time. 


Face powder, rouge, cold cream, vanishing 
cream, talcum, soap—everything you could need 
is included in the Armand Week-end Package. 
There’s a generous box of genuine Armand Cold 
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der with a base of cold cream which is bringing 
the happiness of an attractive appearance to 
women the world over. 
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Four out of Five is Pyorrhea’s Toll 





Nature warns with bleeding gums 


When Pyorrhea comes, the teeth loosen, and drop out 
or must be extracted. Pus-pockets form at the roots 
and poison spreads throughout the system. 


Comparatively few persons are immune. Statistics 
show that four out of every five past forty, and thou- 
sands younger, are subject to this sinister disease. 


Heed Nature’s Warning 


At the first sign of Pyorrhea, Nature gives her danger signal— 
tender gums which bleed easily when the teeth are brushed. 
Fortunate is he who heeds that friendly warning; his teeth 
may be spared, while he who neglects that admonition may 
pay the extreme penalty. 

At the first sign of tender, bleeding gums, go to your dentist 
for teeth and gum inspection and start using Forhan’s For 
the Gums at once. 

Forhan’s For the Gums is the scientific formula of R. J. 
Forhan, D. D. S. If used consistently and used in time, it 
will prevent Pyorrhea or check its course. 

In addition to its efficacy in the treatment of Pyorrhea, 
Forhan’s For the Gums is an excellent dentifrice. It keeps 
teeth white and clean and gums firm and healthy. 
Remember, statistics are all against you. Science proves 
that four out of every five are doomed after forty. For that 
reason it is good health insurance to start using Forhan’s 
For the Gums today. 

Forhan’s For the Gums is sold by druggists everywhere. 35c 
and 60c in tubes. 


J Weyvatibaks 
FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste —it checks Pyorrhea 





Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York & 


Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 
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“Just as I thought,” he commented. 
“You're tryin’ to bully and bribe a child 
into yielding up her life to you.” 

“T’m not doin’ nothin’ of the kind!” 

“You're doing nothing else, Tim. That 
girl’s heart and soul are wrapped up in 
that little mission, and you’re askin’ her 
to close the doors. A flower in the field 
of salvation, and you want to pull it up 
for your own selfish purpose.” 


I YAN rumbled under his breath: 
“She’s too good to be pickin’ drunken 
bums out of the gutter.” 

“Right you are,’ answered the Chap- 
lain. “But who is it puts the drunken 
bums in the gutter? Answer me that, 
now!” 

“You're in a fightin’ mood,” said Ryan. 
“But I don’t care what you say. The 
Lily wants peace in the District, and she 
knows under what terms she can have it 
I'm playin’ fair with her. I own the 
property where the Mission stands, and I 
could foreclose this minute. But I wont 
do it. I love her, Father Joe, and no man 
is going to come between us—not even 
you!” 

“Have I said that I was going to come 
between you?” asked the Chaplain. “ ’Tis 
not my way, Tim. I but play the cards 
that are handed me. I but—” 

The words froze on his lips. He stam- 
mered, and then took Tim Ryan by the 
shoulder. 

“Let’s step inside of your hotel a mo- 
ment, Tim. Id like a glass of water.” 

But big Tim wheeled suspiciously in 
the direction Father Joe had been look- 
ing, and he caught the picture that had 
disconcerted the Chaplain. The slim fig- 
ure of a girl in a poke bonnet was ap- 
proaching from across the street, and by 
her side walked none other than Ma- 
guire’s new gunman, the Michigan Kid. 
He was helping her through the traffic 
with the proud tenderness of proprietor- 
ship, and she was laughing up at him. 
They had all the appearance of two 
young people who found the world just 
then a very delightful place. 

“God help us!” said Father Joe under 
his breath. 

The veins began to swell in the neck 
of Tim Ryan. 

“You see that, Father Joe! That’s 
Dan Maguire’s work. He puts the cops 
onto me place, and now he sends a man 
to try and steal me girl. ’Tis war, after 
all! I had that laddybuck pointed out 
to me. Go way, Father Joe; I’ll settle 
this right now!” 

The Chaplain grabbed at Ryan’s arm, 
and propelled him vigorously toward the 
doorway of the hotel. 

“Inside, you fool!” he ordered. “Don’t 
play another man’s game. ‘Tis a trap 
they’ve set for you! One word to that 
lad, and you’re a dead man! He’s got 
a gun, I tell you!” 

Ryan wet his lips, and peered over the 
Chaplain’s shoulder. 

“T’ll get meself a gun,” he stammered. 
“TiH—IT'll kill him! By God, I'll kill 
him!” : 

“And go to the chair for it? Tim, 
you’re out of your head. Keep back in 
your cave, you! We may both be mis- 
callin’ the deal. Wait till this lad has 
gone. Then ask the Lily fair and square 
what it means.” 
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“With me own hands, Father Joe, I'll 
pound him to death!” 

“All in good time, Tim. There—he’s 
taking himself off, now. Wait a minute. 
Before you go interviewing the Lily, I 
want you to promise me that you’ll come 
to me afterward, and talk it over. If 
I've been too rough with you, I’m sorry, 
Tim. I want to help you. Don't let the 
ld Nick put a gun in your hand.” 

Ryan shook himself free. 

“Enough of this! I let no boy make 
a fool of Tim Ryan in his own District. 
If you know that lad over there, tell him 
to keep out of me sight, or I'll break ev- 
ery bone in his body.” 

“Will you come to see me, Tim?” 

“T will not!” 


HE Michigan Kid was now thread- 

ing his way along the crowded street 
uptown, and the Lily of Hope Mission 
had disappeared through the entrance 
of the meeting-hall. Ryan left the shelter 
of the hotel lobby and walked grimly 
toward the Mission. 

“Go,” said the Chaplain softly. “Go! 
I know more now than you can tell me, 
and if I read the cards correctly, you’ve 
already lost the game!” 

Not two hours later the Michigan Kid 
rang Father Joe’s doorbell and was ush- 
ered into the parlor. He arose awk- 
wardly as the Chaplain entered. 

“That job,” he reminded, “that job 


you offered me; I want it! God Al- 
mighty, Chaplain—it wasn’t no dream, 
after all! I met the little girl I was 


tellin’ you about, and I’ve quit the Ma- 
guire gang. Here—take this thing and 
lock it up!” 

He laid an automatic on the table, 
looked appealingly at the older man, and 
blurted out: 

“Not easy to quit, Chaplain. The boys 
will think I’m hounding it. Father Joe—’ 

The pastor of St. Bartholomew’s put a 
paternal arm around the shoulder of Ma- 
guire’s ex-gunman. 

“Whist!” he said softly. “Do you re- 
member the time you knocked out the 
champion of our regiment? I spotted | 
you then as the gamest lad I had ever 
seen. 
and I love you for it. From this moment 
on, you’re boxing instructor of the parish 
club, and I'll make it a hundred a month. 
Sit down, and we'll have a nice long talk. 
How did you come to run across the 
little girl, and what did she have to say 
to you?” 

The Michigan Kid opened his heart, 
and the Chaplain, listening silently, toyed 
with his watchchain. During the recital, 
several things were made perfectly clear 
to the pastor of St. Bartholomew’s. 

The Michigan Kid’s love for the Lily 
of Hope Mission was one of those spir- 
itual miracles like only unto that which 
Nature performs when she draws from 
the fetid bosors of the most dismal 
swamp a flower of exquisite beautv. He 
recalled the expression on the Lily’s face 
as she walked at the side of her escort, 
looking up at him with her heart in her 
eyes. That part of it was plain enough. 
But the Michigan Kid’s story showed 
that he knew nothing of Tim Ryan. 
Quite apparently, the girl evangelist had 





dropped no hint to mar the joy of that 
reunion. 


The Chaplain bit his underlip | 


You're running true to form now, | 


‘Muntr 
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VEN the most attractive wom- 
| an’s personal daintiness and 
| charm are easily marred by perspi- 
| ration odor. 


| Every one perspires — that is 
|nature’s way of eliminating certain 
| waste acids from the body. But 
‘fortunately our personal attrac- 
tiveness need not suffer from the 
unpleasant odor of perspiration. 

“Mum” prevents all body odors 
—from whatever cause. 

“Mum” is the word! Each 
| morning, as a regular part of your 
toilette, apply just a touch of this 
|snow-white cream wherever body 
odors occur. Throughout the 
whole day and evening, no matter 
| where you are—at the dance, the 
theatre, in the home, at parties— 
|no matter how active you may be 
or how warm and close the atmos- 
phere, perspiration and other body 
odors cannot mar your daintiness. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Send us $1 and your de saler’s name 
and addre ss, and we'll send you “Mum” 
25c, ‘Amoray”™’ 25e, and Evans’s De- 
pilatory Outfit 75¢ postpaid. Orsend 40c 
for “Mum” and “‘Amoray’’. Use this 
coupon, 
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“Mum” is entirely safe. It can 
be used on any part of the body. 
“Mum” prevents all odors, without 


checking perspiration or int 
with any natural functions. 


erfering 


Get “‘Mum” today at your store 
or from us postpaid. Two sizes— 
25c and 5o0c. The Soc size has a 


screw-top and is more economical— 
contains nearly three times as much. 

And get “Amoray’”’, the new 
Powder-Perfume Talc whose exotic 
fragrance lasts all day and even- 
ing. Dainty and refined, cool and 
co pagar le. 25c everywhere. Or 

e Special Offer Coupon. 

“Hair on wndeteiinn, face, neck or 
limbs? There’s a safe sure way 
of removing superfluous hair. 
Evans’s Depilatory Outfit comes 
complete for instant use at your 


dressing table. 75c—enough to 
last for months. See Special Offer 
Cou pon. 


‘Mu m "for per: sonal daintiness 





Mum Mfg. Co. July, 1923 
1102 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
I enclose Please send me 
the articles checked below 
‘“Mum’ * 50e “Mum” 25e 
‘Amoray”’ 25e 
same Offer 25¢ “Mum” and 25 “Amoray”-40¢ 
_ Evans's Depilatory Outfit 75¢ 
| Special Offer (all three) —S1. 


Name 
Address 
City 
Dealer's } 
Name _ $ 


Dealer's | 
Address 

















P M 7M Mec. Co., 1102 CHESTNUT STREET, PHIL: ADELPHIA 


“Amoray” Talc 





Evans’s Depilatory Outfit 


Evans’s Cucumber Jeily Elder Flower Eye Le 
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“The Mysterious “Door 


—it guards the most 


fascinating secret in the world 


QIKE alchemists of old, perfumers have spent their lives 
seeking in vain the secret which Vivaudou has at last 
yfound. Perhaps you have heard of the famous Door of 

Mystery, that has stirred the amazed interest of the perfume 
world. But you can never know what marvelous secret it jeal- 
ously guards. Only Vivaudou and the four walls know. But 
to give to you the bewildering appeal of this secret, Vivaudou 


has created 


MAI DOR. 


-more than merely a | fragrance 


T is within the secret door that 
Mai d’Or is given a new quality 
that noother perfume has ever had. 


How this mysterious power is im- 
parted only Vivaudou and the four 
walls know. Mai d’Or alone of all 
perfumes can possess it. 


With it you wield a new and de- 
lightful power—it stimulates you 
to greater heights of charm. It 
has subtlety and refinement—but 
softly hidden in the folds of its 
refinement there lurks an unsus- 


Send for sample and 

“The Story of the Secret Door” 
Send only 20 cents toVivaudou, ( Dept. 
3-D-7,) goQ Fifth Avenue, New York 
for a tiny bottle of Mai D'Or and a b 
of the exquisite powder in a new pa 
cake-puff, together with the intere 

&“* The story of the Secret Door A 
n how to use 





perfume effectively. 
You will want to know all 
of these Maid’ Or toiletries 


Poudre, Talc, Creme, Savon, 
Poudres Compactes, Rouges, 
Eau de Toilette, Parfum. 


At all good stores 


Creator of exclusive toiletries—Mavis~La Boheme and the famous Ego Beauty Treatments 


pected power—truly the power to 
charm. For Mai d’Or is more than 
merely a fragrance; it is at once 
the flashing eyes of the gay coquette 
—the warm soft color of the debu- 
tante—the sinuous grace of the 
silken gowned Parisienne. It ap- 
peals—it attracts—it excites the 
interest of those about you; the 
envy of women—the homage of 
men. 


Will you let another hour exist 
without knowing the compelling 
charm of it? 
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and prayed silently for guidance. He 
tried to imagine what had transpired in 
the interview between Tim Ryan and 
the Lily, following the Kid’s retirement 
He gave it up; the situation was beyond 
his power of analysis, and he needed time 
to think, time to study the cards more 


= el<y 
Cciosery 


+ i can get room and board across 
the street, my son,” he told his new 
athletic instructor, “and you might spend 


| the next few days in the gym getting ac- 


quainted and organizing your classes. 
This is a fighting district, you know, 
and my boys all like to box. I’ve got 
1 twenty-foot ring and first-class equip- 
ment. Id rather you wouldn’t go down 
to Hope Mission for a few days.” 

“Go easy, Father,” pleaded the Kid 

[ aint seen her in four years, and I 
want to tell her what kind of a job I’ve 
got. I had to stall her off this afternoon 
Now I can go to her without no gun in 
my pocket. Another thing, Father Joe— 
she aint well. She’s got an awful bad 
cough. She’s going to have to give up 
that kind of work. That’s my chance, 
Father Joe. Did you hear from my old 
lady?” 

“You mean your mother,” corrected 
the Chaplain. “I did. She’s living in the 
hope of seeing you.” 

“Country air would cure the little girl, 
Father Joe. I aint done nothin’ they can 
pinch me for. If there’s gun-play, I don’t 
want to be in it. You're a witness, 
Father Joe, that I’m tryin’ to go straight 
Only don’t ask me to keep away from 
her. I can’t do that, Chaplain.” 

Father Joe hesitated, aware that if the 
girl had not played her own cards care- 
fully, Tim Ryan would challenge this 
man on sight. The Kid was no longer 
armed, but Ryan probably was. Yet a 





| showdown was sooner or later inevitable. 


| duce you as the club instructor. 


| the gym,” he advised. 


Father Joe arose. 
“Till tell you what we’ll do,” said he. 
I'll send word to the little girl to come 


| here and talk things over tomorrow after- 
| noon. 


I'll have a little chat with her 
first, and then I'll call you in, and intro- 
Faith, 
I'll give you a fine boost, too! How’s 
that now?” 

“Fine shooting!” grinned the Kid. 
‘That’s Jake! Might have known you'd 
do the thing right, Father Joe. Gosh, I 
feel like gettin’ out in the street and 
yellin’ my fool head off!” 

The pastor smiled a little wistfully. 
“Go take it out on the punching-bag in 
“TI wish I could 
do the same thing, but I’ve got to be pre- 
paring a sermon, and I haven’t got an 
idea left in my head.” 


\ HEN the Kid had gone, Father Joe 

unlocked a drawer of his old-fash- 
ioned desk, and placed therein the heavy 
pistol. His hand touched the photograph 
of little Dan Tom’s parents, and he 
picked up the picture, scrutinizing it 
thoughtfully. Appended from the watch- 


chain of the man whose face was masked, 
was a rather curious charm in the shape 
of a ship’s compass. 

“T’ve seen that before,” he murmured. 
“Now, who was it that I’ve seen wear- 
ing-—— 


He stopped abruptly, and laid the pic- 
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ture down. A chain of circumstances 
forged itself in his memory, and he knew 
then why the expression in the face of 
little Dan Tom had seemed familiar. 

“Well, well, well,’ he commented, 
“now, what do you think of that?” 

He sat at his desk for a long time lost 
in revery. Then he sighed, squared his 
broad shoulders, and reaching for the 
telephone, called up Mary Rohan. 

“Mary, my daughter, how are you? I 
wonder could you be bringing the little 
lad down to see me tomorrow afternoon 
about four o’clock? I may want to ask 
him a question. That’s good, Mary. Oh, 
and one thing more: On your way down, 
will you drop into Hope Mission on 
Columbus Avenue, and ask the little lady 
there—Miss Nelson—if she’ll be good 
enough to come with you? Tell her 
Father Joe, who knew her in France, 
wants to see her. You wont fail me, 
Mary? Ah, that’s fine, my child. If 
I’m busy, the three of you can wait in 
one of the little rooms to the left of the 
hall.” 


HUS it happened that late the follow- 
ing afternoon, while the chimes of St. 
Bartholomew’s were sounding the hour, 
Mary Rohan and little Dan Tom waited 
in one room, while in another the Lily 


of Hope Mission told her story to the | 


Chaplain. 

Miss Nelson was a frail girl with wist- 
ful dark eyes, and a face of placid pu- 
rity. When she tried to repeat what Ryan 
had said in their last interview, her lips 
quivered and she broke down. 

“I'm ill, Father Joe, and I can’t keep 
the Mission going any longer. I’m all 
alone since Mother died. It would have 
meant peace in the District, but I can’t 
marry Mr. Ryan, because I know now 
that I love—” 

She stopped, and then gasped out: 

“Help me to warn my—my friend, 
Father Joe. Tim threatens that he’ll kill 
him!” 

“Dry your 





tears, child,” comforted 
the Chaplain. ‘The Kid is right next 
door and working for me. I'll call him 
in, and we'll have a clear understanding 
of the situation. Then the two of you 
must leave Tim Ryan to me for han- 
dling.” 

The Michigan Kid came at once; and 
Father Joe, with the tactful skill that 
came from long experience in such mat- 
ters, sought to make the cards plain to 
his new athletic instructor: But the 
Michigan Kid had been bred of fight- 
ing stock. He realized but two things— 
that the Lily loved him, and that Rough- 
house Tim Ryan was intervening as a 
menace to their happiness. 

He reached over and patted the girl’s 
hand softly. 

“Don’t worry, sister! If this bird is 
looking for me, I’m looking for him— 
see? Chaplain, gimme back my gun!” 

The Lily’s face blanched, and Father 
Joe wheeled on the Kid sternly. 

“T told you to leave Tim Ryan to me! 
You can’t go to the altar and the electric 
chair at the same time.” 

The doorbell trilled, and the house- 
keeper admitted another visitor whose 
voice boomed in the corridor. The Chap- 
lain looked startled, and half rose from 
his chair. The Michigan Kid was pay- 
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Why should I pay more?’’ 


fa I PAID twice the price I 
wouldn’t get a better athletic 
union suit — I’ve tried. 

“Dollar Topkis has better ma- 
terial than most underwear I’ve 
paid a lot more for. It wears 
longer. And it fits better than 
any I ever saw at any price.” 

Only the best nainsook and 
other high-grade fabrics are 
used in Topkis. And it 
skimped; full size is guaranteed. 
Pre-shrunk to stay true to size. 

Topkis fit is nearer ideal than 


isn’t 


Write for f 


Loose 
Extra 


any union suit ever made. 
and easy. Big arm-holes. 
wide, extra long legs. 

These are some of the advan- 
tages of the Topkis Men’s Ath- 
letic Union Suit at One Dollar. 
No good dealer will ask more. 
But they'll say it’s worth more. 

Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 75c 
1 garment; 75c for Boys’ Union 
Suits, Girls’ Bloomer Union Suits, 
and Children’s Waist Union Suits. 

In Canada, Men’s Union 
Suits, $1.50. 


2 illustrated 


booklet of underwear facts 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Offices: 350 Broadway, New York City 


Ask your dealer for TOPKIS 





Athletic 





Look for the TOPKIS label 
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Must women begin to fade at 
thirty—or even at forty? 


T TWENTY, a girl is in the flush 
A of youth—active, vivacious, 
brimming over with buoyancy. 
Life is a continual round of gay- 
ety. She looks well and feels well. 

At thirty and forty, life has 
begun to claw at her beauty. 
That joy of living, which is the 
greatest source of charm, has 


For this reason, one of the most 
important feminine hygiene 
measures is regular cleansing— 
not merely with soap-and-water 
but with an effective antiseptic. 

The ideal antiseptic 

for feminine hygiene 
**T RECOMMEND ‘Lysol’ as the ef- 
fective antiseptic for this cleans- 
begun to wane. ing and healing purpose’’, says 
this same physician. 

“Lysol” Disinfectant is the 


And yet women need not lose 
their vitality, their charm or their 


beauty at thirty—or forty! ideal antiseptic for feminine 
The first principle (+...) hygiene because it is 
in the preservation of || Use “Lysol” as an safe as well as thor- 


. antiseptic solution 
youth, is the preserva- || One-half tea 


tion of heaith. Every 
illness leaves its mark 


oughly effective. It 
ater | contains no free alkali 
nor free acid. Used in 





of age. To keep young a | proper solution with 
is to keep well. " | water, “Lysol Is non- 
asa || caustic and does not 





**\Most illnesses are Ra Se ae gies cd : 
che venue of hnctetiol | on ——s mation irritate the delicate 
infection”, says a |] For the kitchen tissues. 
prominent physician, |] 12 the toilet **Lysol”’ Disinfectant 
gynecologist of alarge || For floors, cellars, dark is sold in all drug 
New York hospital. Bienen ) stores. 


Manufactured only by LYSOL, INC., 635 GREENWICH ST., NEW YorK CITY 
Sole Distributors: LEHN & FINK, INC., NEW YORK 
Canadian Avent Harold F, Ritchie & Co., Limited, 10 McCaul St., Toronto 


COMPLETE dir for ur 
packa The ger ‘Lysol” D 





Disinfectant 


Reg. U.S. Pat.OfF 


“The ideal personal antiseptic 
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| ing attention only to the subject at hand. 


| He caught at the pastor’s sleeve. 

“No priest can handle Tim Ryan! 
| Father Joe, I was brought -here for his 
| special benefit. Get that? Well, now 
I’m going through with it! If you don’t 
give me my gun, I'll get—” 

The glass door that opened on the hall- 
way was flung back. The Lily stifled 
a scream. The Michigan Kid sprang to 
his feet. Ryan himself stood in the 
doorway, his fists opening and shutting, 
his jaw-muscles knotted into lumps. 

“T heard you!” he roared. “I heard 
every word! I had a man following me 
girl, and he telephoned me where she 
went. You think you're going to steal 
her right out from under me nose, do 
you?” He laid a huge hand on the 
| shoulder of the Michigan Kid. 

“Come out on the sidewalk! 
or I'll drag you by the neck!” 


Come, 


HE Michigan Kid wrenched loose. 

Tim’s hand flashed to his pocket. 
Father Joe sprang between them. He 
thrust Ryan against the wall, and thun- 
dered at him: 

“He’s got no gun, Tim! Do you want 
to do murder in the house of God? Give 
me your own weapon! Hand it over, 
Tim!” 

Ryan’s heated mind yielded to the 
command. The Chaplain drew a revolver 
from Tim’s pocket and laid it on the desk 
behind him. 

“Say your prayers, you big hound!” 
the Michigan Kid snarled. “I'll go out- 
side with you!” 

‘Tis all ask!” boomed Ryan. “Right 
out in the street, and I'll pound you to 
death!” 

The Lily had been quivering against 
the wall, pinned there like a stricken 
butterfly. Now she swayed forward as 
though to interfere, found her limbs un- 
equal to the task, and crumpled to the 
floor. Father Joe rang for the house- 
keeper, and in the precious interval af- 
forded by the interruption, he estimated 
the strength of his hand and risked every- 
thing on the boldest of moves. There 
was no holding Tim Ryan. 

The réle of the pastor of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s. was abandoned, and Father Joe 
became once more the Lord’s Referee 
the gray-haired, huge-shouldered, fight- 
ing Chaplain of the Roarin’ Rowdies. 
His face set into deep lines; he grasped 
an arm of each man and said to them 
grimly : 

“Lookin’ for trouble, are you? So be 
it, then! Come with me!” 

He led them, like two children, out of 
the house and across the street to the 
gymnasium of the parish athletic club, 
where he locked the door behind them. 
They were alone in the building. 

“Will you abide by the result, Tim? 
Will you let this settle everything?” 

Big Tim’s*eyes were bloodshot under 
narrowing lids. 

“I’m willin’,’ he growled. “Ask him— 
over there.” 

The Michigan Kid was already steady- 
ing himself, breathing deeply from the 
diaphragm, exhaling through his nostrils, 
relaxing the muscles in his sinewy frame, 
and studying the powerful body of his 
opponent. He nodded quietly in answer 
,; to the Chaplain’s look. 
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“Good!” said Father Joe. “Man to | 
man with four-ounce gloves and to a 
finish. Ill see fair play between you!” 


IVE minutes later they were at it: 

Rough-house Tim Ryan, who feared 
neither man nor devil, and the Michigan 
Kid, forty pounds lighter, fighting it out | 
for the Lily of Hope Mission, while a | 
man of God enforced the rules of the 
(Jueensberry ring. Ee-yah—it was panther 
against bull! 

Ryan knew nothing about science or 
rules, and cared less. Mad with the lust 


of battle, he smashed forward, head | 
down, swinging with both hands; and | 


when he landed, the Kid’s body quivered | 
like a stake under the blow of a sledge. | 
Che youth from Michigan danced away, | 
lashing out with a left that brought the 
blood streaming into Ryan’s eyes. Tim 
bellowed defiantly, rushed again and 
grabbed his opponent in a rib-crushing 
embrace. He lifted him up and would 
have hurled him headlong to the floor, | 
had not the Chaplain flung himself on 
the struggling pair. 

“Let go, Tim! Break clean! 

Tim, I'll give you enough penance to 
last— Stand back, do you hear?” 

But it was the Michigan Kid who made 
Ryan let go. He sunk a vicious left inio | 
the pit of his opponent’s stomach, and | 
then twisted himself so that a right glove 
pumped uppercuts against Ryan’s chin 
with the precision of a machine-gun. 
The big man broke away, wiped the blood 
out of his eyes and returned to the at- 
tack. 

It had seemed at the outset an un- 
equal contest: youth and gameness pitted 
against maturity and brute strength; but 
the Michigan Kid fought with his head 
as well as his hands, and no one knew 
it better than the Chaplain, who had 
pinned his faith on that very point. In 
a rough-and-tumble _ street-fight Ryan 
knew no superior. But held to rules of 
fair play, his advantage was not 
marked. 

Three times Maguire’s young gunman 
went down under a sledge-hammer attack 
that all his skill could not foil, and Ryan, 
glaring at him, panted: 

“Who’s the better man now?’ 

“T am!” hissed the Kid, getting up at 
the count of nine and _ side-stepping | 
prettily until he could shoot a left against 
Ryan’s swollen eyes. “I am!” he re- 
peated, whipping both hands to the body, | 
where Tim’s flesh was turning raw. 


so 





’ 


ACING along the ropes, the Chaplain 

watched the battle impassively. For 
sheer courage and aggressiveness, it ex- 
ceeded anything he had ever seen, and 
Father Joe had watched many a struggle 
in the roped arena. Ryan was trying to 
end matters with one annihilating blow 
that would carry all his strength and 
weight behind it. The Michigan Kid had 
analyzed his chances from the first, and 
he never deviated from his plan of 





battle. He was chopping—chopping— 
cutting down big Tim Ryan as a skilled 
woodsman levels a giant tree. 

The ax told. The burly boss of Wild 
Oats Lane began to weaken. Across his 
chest, like a diplomat’s scarlet sash ran 
a stream of blood. His 


legs wabbled | 


under him; his eyes were almost closed; | 
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upon their color and their texture 


Don’t let careless laundering 
shrink or fade them— 


Washed this way your sport clothes 
keep their texture and their color 


You look doubtfully at your smart 
Kasha cloth skirt, the little sports 
jacket with its quaint Egyptian 
design. They really ought to be 
washed, but will it ruin them? 
You can’t bear to have them 
shrink and fade, lose their modish 
look. 

Just one careless laundering— 
and the proudest of them isn’t fit 
to wear again. 

Wash all your sport things with 
Lux. Lux is safe for all these 
sensitive garments. There are no 


harm and smartness depend 
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harsh ingredients in it to attack 
fuzzy woolen fibres or to stiffen 
and yellow silk. 

Strong soap actually dissolves 
delicate fibres. Even a moderately 
strong soap or soap chip will de- 
stroy their finish, fade or streak 
their colors. 

The feathery Lux suds cleanse 
all your pretty things gently with- 
out the rubbing that injures any 
fabric. If your sport things are 
safe in pure water they are just as 
safe in Lux. 





Makers of all kinds of fine fabrics say, “Wash them in Lux.” 


Peck & Peck, Sweaters 
Belding Bros. & Co., Silks 
Mallinson Silks 

Roessel Silks 

Skinner Satins 

Forsythe Blouses 

Fownes Silk & Fabric Gloves 
Vanity Fair Silk Underwear 


*“‘Onyx’’ Hosiery 


Send today for valuable free booklet, ‘‘How to Launder Silks, Woolens, Fine Cottons and 


Linens. Lever Bros. Co., Dept. 91, 


Dove Under-garments 
Model Brassieres 
McCallum Hosiery 


McCutcheon’s Linens 

D. & J. Anderson Ginghams 
Betty Wales Dresses 
Mildred Louise Dresses 











Pacific Mills Printed Cottons 

North Star Blankets 

Ascher’s Knit Goods 

Carter's Knit Underwear 
aeger Woolens 
he Fleisher Yarns 

Orinoka Draperies 

Puritan Mills Draperies 





164 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Posed by Claire Windsor, 
star of ‘The Little Church 
Around the Corner,” a 
Warner Bros. motion pic- 
ture. Miss Windsor, like 
many other beautiful wom- 
en of the screen, uses and 
endorses Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream for promoting 
beauty of complexion. 
From a photograph by 
Clarke Irvine. 











Do sunburn, tan and freckles 
rob your complexion of charm? 


D° YOU feel a summer-long dread 

of hot sun and dusty wind? Do 
you avoid out-of-door sports because 
your complexion suffers? 

There is no need of it. You can guard 
your skin against the burning sun. You 
can protect it from the coarsening effects 
of dusty winds if you adopt the regular 
use of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 

Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, you will 
find, is more than a face cream. Not 
only does it protect the skin—it keeps 
the complexion fresh and clear, for 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream has an ex- 
clusive therapeutic property that 
actually “‘tones-up,” revitalizes, the 
sluggish tissues of the skin. 

If you have not yet tried Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream, begin its use at once. 
It will soon sooth away old traces of 
redness and roughness, banish slight 
imperfections. Its continued use will 


preserve your fair complexion through 


> 
Ceauty var 


4 


a long summer of 
out-door activities. 





Go to your druggist today and pur- 
chase a jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
in the 50c package or the standard $1.00 
size. (The dollar jar contains three 
times the quantity.) Use it faithfully, 
according to directions in the Health 
Hint booklet enclosed in the carton— 
keep the charm of a fresh, fair complex- 
ion through the trying heat of summer. 


Ingram’s Rouge—‘‘Just to show the proper 
glow” use a touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the 
cheeks. A safe preparation for delicately 
emphasizing the natural color. Offered in 
thin, artistic metal vanity-box, with large 
mirror and pad—does not bulge the purse. 
Five perfect shades, subtly perfumed—Light, 
Rose, Medium, Dark or the newest popular 
tint, American Blush—S0c. 


Freperick F. IncrAM Co. 


Established 1885 
46 TENTH STREET Detroit, MICHIGAN 


Canadian residents address F. F. Ingram Company, 
Windsor, Ontario. British residents address Sangers, 
424 Hampstead Rd., London, N w.i Australian 
residents address Law, Binns & Co., Commerce 
House, Melbourne. New Zealand residents address 
Hart, Pennington, Ltd., 33 Ghuznee Street, Ww elling- 
ton. Cuban residents address Espino & Co., Zulueta 
36'2, Havana 


Ingram 


Milkweed 


Cream 


Send a dime for Ingram’s Beauty Purse—An attractive souvenir 
packet of the exquisite Ingram Toilet-Aids. 
a silver dime and receive this dainty Beauty Purse for your hand bag. 


Mail the coupon below with 





FREDERICK F. INGRAM Co., 46 TENTH StT., DETROIT, 
GENTLEMEN Enclosed please find one dime, Kindly 
*urse containing an eiderdown powder pad, samples 

Ingram’s Rouge, Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, and, fc 

a sample of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream 
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and his breath whistled through his 
teeth. For the first time in his life Tim 
Ryan was learning that brute force may 
avail one nothing. He reeled desperately 
around the ring, no longer on the offen- 
sive, striving only to keep his feet, to 
ward off the lithe figure that followed 
so remorselessly. They had been fight- 
ing for fifteen minutes without rest of 
any kind, and now the end was close at 
hand. 

Ryan pulled himself together and swung 
blindly with both hands. He missed, 
and received in return a clean left to 
the jaw that turned the blood in his 
veins to water. Another blow robbed 


IT 
I 


| him of his last bit of wind, and he sank 





to the floor, his frame folding up like a 
punctured balloon, his head and shoul- 
ders alone supported by the lower rope. 
The Kid swayed on his feet, caught at 
the ropes, and looked down at his op- 
ponent. The Chaplain’s arm fell in the 
count of ten! 

Tim Ryan was licked. None knew it 
better than Tim Ryan himself, sprawled 
on the tioor, his swollen eyes yielding 
the tears of helpless humiliation. 

“Tis over!” said the Chaplain. “Kid, 
do you clean yourself up quickly now. 
Go to the girl, lad. Take her home in a 
cab, and the two of you can trust to 
God for further guidance. Father Joe’s 
place is always by the side of the man 
who needs him most.” 


YAN submitted apathetically to the 
ministrations of the Chaplain as the 


| latter produced sponge and water and a 


bottle of arnica. Dazed, broken-hearted, 
trembling with exhaustion, Tim felt the 
full force of his defeat. He had lost 
the fight, lost the girl whose youth and 
sweetness had uplifted him, lost his 
pride and his self-confidence. He felt 
the weight of his years, and could see 
no inspiration left in life. Father Joe 


| helped him into his coat, and opened the 
] 
aoor. 


| at this 


| lain. 





“Come,” he prompted, linking arms 
with Ryan, “come with me, you big man. 
"Tis as good a time as any for me to play 
out my hand.” 

Ryan followed dully. They entered 
the parochial residence, and Father Joe 
escorted his companion to the little study. 
There he left him a moment, to return 
with little Dan Tom by the hand. 

“Tim, I want you to take a good look 
lad. Is he not the nicest little 
boy you've seen in a long time?” 

Ryan removed a soaked handkerchief 
from a bruised eye, and peered painfully 
at the mite of humanity. 

“How can I take a good look at 
anythin’?” he mumbled. “You've shamed 
me, Father Joe. Let me go back to me 
place and hide in the cellar.” 

“All in good time,” soothed the Chap- 
“Keep on looking at little Dan 
Tom, and your eyes will be better.” 

“Dan Tom?” said big Tim. 

“Ave,” said the Chaplain, “’tis your 
own flesh and blood, Tim. The wife 
thought it was best you should think them 
both dead. She passed out a short time 
ago, Tim, and left me the boy. She was 
trying to come back to you, but she 
couldn’t. I can see now why she was 
afraid to trust you with your own lad: 
you were too hot-headed, and the Dis- 
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trict was no fit place for a child. Look 
him, Tim—he’s the living image of 


you. Faith, he’s going to need strong 


andling.” 


Ryan stretched out a hand to Dan Tom, | 


it Father Joe took the boy on his own 


ip. 


“Think what you’re doing, Tim! What | 
cht have you to be a father to this | 


d? You’re Ryan the bootlegger, Ryan 
1e rough-neck. You could do some- 
iing else, ’tis true. 


yr the one as well as for the other. 
But are you game enough to do it, Tim? 
Think what you'd be giving up: political 
fluence, control of a thousand votes, 
he society of your friends and admirers 
all the hundred and one tributes that 
1e District offers. You’d have no more 
booze, no more rough-houses, no more 
sasy grafting. You'd be giving it all up 
for the sake of a little lad whose destiny 
vould be in your hands. Baby fingers 
yatting your cheeks, Tim Ryan—Sunday 


afternoons picking poppies in the country, | 
sailing little boats in the park lakes, | 
-omforting at night the boy who climbs | 
on your knee and shows you the black | 


and blue spot on his shin— Sure, those 
things would not be appealin’ to the likes 
of you, Tim Ryan! They’d not in- 
terest—”’ 

‘The hell they wouldn’t!” quavered 
Rough-house Ryan. “Give me my kid, 
Father Joe. As God’s my witness, I'll be 
1 changed man!” 

The Chaplain looked away a moment. 

“Well, well, well,” he said finally, 
“maybe so. God is very good. Tim, it 
will take you some little time to arrange 
your affairs. Meanwhile I want you to 
meet the splendid young woman who’s 
been taking such great care of this boy of 
yours.” 

He called in Mary Rohan and intro- 
duced little Dan Tom’s father. Mary’s 


face went white, and she clasped the | 


child hungrily to her bosom. 

“There, there now,” 
“You see how it is, Tim? Your boy has 
a real mother. Suppose, Tim, that you 
walk home with Miss Rohan and see just 
how well the lad is being cared for. 


Then the two of you can talk things over | 


and decide what is best. You musn’t 
mind his appearance, Mary. 
been in an accident, and he’ll be.a good- 
looking man again in a few days. Go 
along now, all of you; I must be think- 


ing up a sermon.” 


S° they left Father Joe in his little 
study. Mechanically he cleared his 
desk, locked up the revolver left by Tim 
Ryan, picked up his breviary and then laid 
down. Walking to the window, he stared 
1oughtfully at three figures sauntering 
oif in the dusk: Mary Rohan and Tim 
Ryan, with little Dan Tom between them. 
Mary was looking down at the child, and 
big Tim was looking at Mary 


A smile broke over the face of the 


Lord’s Referee. 


““The Silver Sombrero,” another 
fine story by the inimitable Gerald 
Beaumont, will be a feature of our 
forthcoming August issue. You 
will find it distinctly worth while. 


You could give up | 
.e District for this child, just as you | 
ad intended to do for the Lily. You 

uld go away and start all over again | 





said Father Joe. | 


Tim’s just | 
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The Story Time Will Tell 


S your skin as soft and glowingly lovely as you 
would like it to be? And will it be as fresh and 
naturally beautiful a few years from now? 


The way you care for it now will tell the story. 
Soap and water cleansing alone is not enough. 
Neither is the use of cold creams which are ab- 
sorbed by the skin. These leave the skin too oily. 


There is a new and better way to preserve the 
natural beauty of your complexion. Squibb’s Cold 
Cream makes it possible. This delicately perfumed 
cold cream frees the skin from every particle of 
dust and dirt. It aids in the removal of unsightly 
blackheads and blemishes. But it is not absorbed. 
Rub it on the skin gently every night. Then wipe 
off with a soft cloth. Your skin will glow with 
all its natural loveliness! 


You may get this better cold cream at your 
druggist’s—in convenient tubes or in larger jars 
for the dressing table. Every ingredient used in 
Squibb’s Coid Cream is rigidly tested by the Squibb 
Laboratories to insure its purity and reliability. 


SQUIBB 


THE ie beonee aE aot OF 
EVERY PROD THE HONOR 
AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 


You will find Squibb’s 
Talcum—Carnation, Violet 
and Unscented, as superior 
as Squibb’s Cold Cream. 
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Copyright 1923, E. R. Squibb & Sons 
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The Miracle 


of a 
Living Odeur! 


Choose, Mademoiselle! 
The caressing fragrance 
of living flowers. 


Or—the sombreness of 
perfumery? 


VIVANTE 


From Lournay it comes, 
this miracle of a living 
odeur. 


It is gayety and life; entice- 
ment and lure. The sub- 
tlety of a Pompadour. The 
charm of a La Valliere. 
The wisdom of a Josephine, 
in every precious drop! 


C’est tres important 


So as to avoid the faux pas of 
discord in one’s scheme of fra- 
Stance —a creme of one scent, 
poudre of another, rouge of yet 
another! —L’odeur Vivante wafts 
its personality throughout all ar- 
ticles de toilette by Lournay. 


You may obtain a small 
vial of Lournay Vivante 
by sending 15 cents to 
our American address. 


7 Rue de L'Isly 
NEW YORK 
366 Fifth Avenue 
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TO GROW A ROSE 
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(Continued from page 79) 


but you were wise. An experience like 
that should be the making of her. Ro- 
sie’s a good child, and you have a right 
to be proud of her.” 

“Ya-as.” What pathos sounded in 
that inflectionless drawl! “I was lucky 
to know you, Mis’ Kemp. Unless you 
took us in like you done, where would 
we be now? I aint much, Mis’ Kemp, 
but I try hard—and I can do something 
to make my Rosie belong.” 

Fia’s voice waned, and Gertrude ached 
under the suspicion that the poor old 
thing was crying softly under the veil 


| of twilight. 


“She is so different from me,’ came a 
still voice at last. “And she can go any- 
where she wants like a lady. Just to 
think that a girl like Rosie came 
from me!” 

Gertrude leaned in the dusk to take 
the great body into her arms and to lay 
her cheek against the broad face which 
she found, as she had suspected, wet 
with tears. 


AINT MIHIEL, an easy victory ac- 
cording to the frightful standards of 

the World War, was ever afterward an 
ill name to Gertrude Kemp. In one day’s 
work Mitchell Kemp lost his eyesight. 

As so many millions of women did in 
those evil days, Gertrude moved in a 
dream, inanely telling herself that she 
mustn't be weak and make a fuss; Mitch 
wasn’t dead, and blinded men were often 
At any rate, her husband would 
be invalided home some day, and her 
strength must be devoted to his comfort. 
Meanwhile she had her daughter to think 
of. It seemed ridiculous that Fate should 
have dealt so harshly with spoiled, lux- 
ury-loving little Amie; frail and neurotic 
after the Red outrage that had destroyed 
her husband and sent her wandering 
among fugitives through a waste of for- 
ests, she dreamed her own bad dreams 
in a house which seemed queerly empty, 
or inhabited by ghosts that sifted in like 
the evening fog. 

This was Fia’s great time of usefulness. 
No one could have believed that the 
steady, practical woman at the helm could 
ever have shed feeble human tears. The 
house was all but given over to her man- 
agement, and she gloried in the responsi- 
bility. She seemed to grow younger, 
sleeker, cheerier with the strain. 

Gertrude, when she noticed her imme- 


| diate surroundings, which she rarely did, 


admired the smoothness with which Fia 
had organized the domestic machine. “I 
manage, Mis’ Kemp,” was the length and 
breadth of her explanation. And lo, she 
managed! 

At regular intervals letters would come 
from Rosie to her mother; when they 
were about due, Fia would grow restless 
and stand spying at the parlor curtains, 
ready to pounce out upon the postman. 
It took but a glance of the eye for her to 
tell which letter was hers. There was 
something fierce, like the -pawing of a 
white she-bear, in the way she would 
snatch Rosie’s message from the official 
hand and lumber up to her room to puz- 


zle out the typewritten words, and wor- 
ship in solitude. 

‘“She’s fine,” was all that Gertrude got 
for her inquiries. Obviously Fia had 
nothing to tell her. 


MUITCHELL KEMP’S homecoming 
4 was no better than Gertrude had ex- 
pected—a great deal worse, indeed. His 
self-confidence and his initiative seemed 
to have gone with his eyesight, and his 
constitution had suffered from an attack 
of influenza which had come upon him in 
an army hospital. 

Two months after a group of generals 
met in a private car and, as they thought, 
settled the fate of Europe, Mitchell 
Kemp died of pneumonia. He was ill 
just three days. 

A quietude came over Gertrude after 
her husband died. The man who had 
come back to her from France had sel- 
dom seemed like old Mitch, pity him as 
she would. Quite alone now, save for 
the querulous daughter who failed to un- 
derstand anything but her own woe, Ger- 
trude would look rather blankly around 
and wonder what was left for her; then 
she would see old Fia at her elbow, hold- 
ing her useful silence, love in her faithful 
eyes. It gave Gertrude strength to go 
on. 

It was some time later that Ger- 
trude thought to ask about Rosie, and 
Fia’s face lit up with the explanation: 
“She’s fine. She got to New York yes- 
terday. She got a nice beau in the army 
He’s an officer and everything.” 

“T’m glad,” said Gertrude, glad indeed 
that somebody had been a gainer by the 
universal plague. Then she ventured to 
ask: ‘Who is he?” 

“IT aint so good at names.” Fia, em- 
barrassed, fumbled in her apron and 
brought out a shred of typewritten paper 
whose surface was a network of creases 
as though it had been worn threadbare 
by repeated readings. “‘Maybe you could 
tell better, Mis’ Kemp.” 

The letter, what was left of it, was 
plain enough: 

. He’s Major Leicester now, 
but if he stays in the army, he'll have to 
step down a grade or so; he'll be lucky 
if he stays a captain. We'll have to 
live on his pay, but I don’t mind that. 
And oh, Mamma, he’s the dearest <j 

There was more, but Gertrude had no 
mind to pry further than Fia had in- 
tended. The few words showed her all 
she wanted to know. Rosie was engaged, 
and her daughter would touch the goal 
of heart’s desire. She would belong. 

Mrs. Kemp handed back the letter and 
regarded_the look of transfiguration on the 
seamy, bunchy face of her servant. She 
read there a life’s story of planning, of 
sacrifice, of fidelity to purpose. Strange 
paradox! This woman who had given 
her whole being to service, service as 
honorable and uncomplaining as though 
it had sprung from some religious vow, 
had worked through all these years with 
a fixed idea. The daughter should be 
better than her mother, incomparably 
better. Fia’s Rosie should be set in a 
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place where no man or woman could ever 
look down on her. And slowly, care- 
fully, through twenty years of scheming, 
Fia had worked her life’s idea to a suc- 
‘essful conclusion. How many others 
have done as well? 

Then the thought came to Gertrude, 
cold and sharp: “She'll be leaving me 
now. Her work is finished, and she’ll 
be enjoying the rewards. I ought to be 
glad.” 

But Fia settled that question out of 
hand. 

“When Rosie gets married,” she said, 
“I wont have no worries about her. 
Sometimes I couldn’t work so good for 
you because I got to think about Rosie.” 

“But you'll go and live with her, Fia, 
and take care of her just the same.” 

“Oh, no, Mis’ Kemp. That Major 
wouldn’t want a big mother-in-law like 
me to be fooling round. Besides, that 
wouldn’t be my home. This is where I 
belong, Mis’ Kemp. I wouldn’t be nat- 
ural anywhere else.” 

“T don’t think you would, my dear,” 
answered Gertrude out of the fullness 
of her heart. 


IA, during the fortnight that followed. 

went calmly on with her work. What 
smotians were moving behind that North- 
ern mask Gertrude had no means of 
knowing, for she had never sought to 
intrude upon Fia’s proud reticence. 

One afternoon Fia was absent without 
leave. She went out in her Sunday 
clothes; and Gertrude, who caught sight 
of her as she vanished, guessed that Rosie 
had come home. Mrs. Kemp was a little 
disturbed when she went into the kitchen 
five hours later and found that no prepa- 
rations had been made for dinner, save 
for a pan of vegetables set to soak by 
an open window. This wasn’t like Fia. 

But in the midst of her chagrin she 
looked up and saw her servant, very stiff 
and stuffy in her black clothes and her 
funny hat with the odd green feather. 
Fia stood in the doorway, her white 
gloved hands folded across her bulging 
front. The old appealing, puzzled look 
was in her eyes, and her mistress had an 
impression of that day in Alameda, under 
the pepper tree, when Fia had brought 
back a shabby suitcase and a gilt-haired 
child. 

“Fia! You look like a wedding,” began 
Mrs. Kemp, nervously cheerful. 

“Ya-as. It was this afternoon. No- 
body but his folks and Rosie and him 
and me and the priest.” 

“How wonderful!” Gertrude was in- 
deed glad that it had been so simply done 
with. 

“Ya-as.” 

There was neither pain nor pleasure 
in Fia’s flat tone. Gertrude arose from 
the chair where she had been working 
with the vegetables, and stood starkly, 
facing the words she knew were sure to 
come. 

“I got 
Kemp.” 

The other woman tried to speak, but 
no words came 
wardly blank as a wall, expressed some- 
thing that was indescribably piteous. 
Struggling with her small, awkward vo- 
cabulary to express her thoughts, at last 
she drawled out the truth: 


something to tell you, Mis’ 








Fia’s large face, out- | 
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They Did This 


To find the way to prettier teeth 


This is how millions found the way 
to whiter, cleaner, safer teeth. You see 
glistening teeth, as one result, wher- 
ever you look today. 

The same free test is at your com- 
mand. If you don’t know this method, 
try it now. Watch the changes that it 
brings. Then judge by what you see 
and feel if you and yours should use it. 


Remove the film 


It is film that makes teeth dingy— 
that viscous film you feel. It clings to 
teeth, gets between the 


research, These two great film com- 
batants were embodied in it. 

The name of that tooth paste is Pep- 
sodent. Today careful people of some 
fifty nations employ it, largely through 
dental advice. 


Other new effects 


Pepsodent brings other effects which 
modern research proves essential. It 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is there to neutralize mouth 
acids, the cause of tooth decay. 

It multiplies the 





teeth and stays. The 
film absorbs stains, 
then forms cloudy 
coats. Tartar is based 
on film. 

Old-way brushing 
left much film intact, 
so beautiful teeth were 


ful scouring. 
enamel, 


grit. 





Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the film 
and removes it without harm- 


softer 
Never use a film com- 
batant which contains harsh 


agent is far 


starch digestant in the 
saliva, That is there to 
digest starch deposits 
on teeth which may 
otherwise ferment and 
form acids. 

Thus every use gives 
manifold power to 


Its polishing 
than 








seen less often than 
now. Tooth troubles were almost uni- 
versal—most of them due to film. 
Film holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 
So dental science has long been seek- 
ing ways to fight that film. 


Two methods now 


Two methods were discovered. One 
acts to curdle film, one to remove it, 
and without any harmful scouring. 

Able authorities proved these meth- 
ods effective. Then a new-type tooth 
paste was created, based on modern 


Pansaodent 


REG. U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the 
teeth without the use of harmful 
grit. Now advised by leading den- 
tists the world over. 








these great natural 
tooth-protecting agents. There has 
come a new era in dental hygiene. 


Look in ten days 


The way to know these benefits is to 
make this ten-day test. Then judge by 
what you see and feel. Let your own 
mirror tell you if this new way excels 
the old. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. 

The effects are quick and convincing. 
Give to yourself and your family this 
chance to use.and know them. Cut out 
the coupon now. 








10-Day Tube Free "™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 96, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 
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Canadian National Railways 


—the ideal vacation land 
WIM, canoe, golf, hike or rest 
in luxurious ease midst the 
scenic beauties of the “play- 
° ”? 
ground of the continent.” Excel- 
lent hotel accommodations at rea- 
sonable cost add to the pleasures 
of a vacation of health, sport and 
> 
fun at any of Canada’s wonder 
spots. 

Dress UP or Rough It 
Canada is a great vacation land. Inter- 
esting places, scenic woods and waters are 
found all through the land. Minaki, 
Great Lakes Cruise, Highlands of Ontario, 
Algonquin Park (2721 square miles, alti- 
tude, 2000 feet), Murray Bay, the Lower 
St. Lawrence. See Toronto the Queen 
City and the Thousand Islands. See the 
Capital City—Ottawa. See the “old 
world in the new” at Montreal and his- 
toric Quebec. 


For Real Fishing, Hunting 
and Camping 


Sportsmen and outdoor lovers will revel 
in virgin streams and big game country 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia. 


Low Tourist Fares. Write for booklet 
18 — mentioning district that interests 
you. Address the nearest Canadian 
National Railways office listed below. 


BOSTON, 294 Washington St. 

BUFFALO, 11 So. Division St. 

CHICAGO, 108 West Adams St. 
CINCINNATI, 406 

CLEVELAND, e 

DETROIT, 527 Majestic Bidg. 

DULUTH, 430 West Superior St. 
KANSAS CITY, 334 Railway Exchange Bidg. 
LOS ANGELES, 503 So. Spring St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 518 2nd Ave. So. 

NEW YORK, 1270 Broadway 
PHILADELPHIA, 702 Finance Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, 505 Park Bidg. 
PORTLAND. ME., Grand Trunk Station 
SAN FRANCISCO, 689 Market St. 
SEATTLE, 902 2nd Ave. 

ST. LOUIS, 305 Merchants Laclede Bidg. 
ST. PAUL, Cor. 4th and Jackson Sts. 


Canada welcomes United States tourists. 
No passports required. 





' “Rosie, she has studied everything 
| good and been lots of places, so she 
| knows. Now she is married, so every- 
| thing is different. I never thought about 
that. 
stylish, and so is his mother. 
stay on this job, Mis’ Kemp. 
quit.” 

“Quit ? 
mean?” 

The rugged mouth trembled a little. 
and Gertrude had to help her out. 

‘‘What’s she been telling you, Fia?” 

“She say I got to get another job.” 

But why?” 

‘You see, it’s like dis—” Her accent 
grew more difficult in the attempt to de- 
scribe this perplexity. ‘Rosie goin’ to be 
an officer's lady now. She must live in 
that Presidio and put on style for the 
army.” Her face lit again with a look of 
triumphant ambition. “She couldn’t be 
an officer’s lady and have me around like 
I am.” 

As though her props had been kicked 
away, Gertrude sank weakly into her 
chair. Fia, she felt, was already lost 
to her. 

“Then you'll go to 
| live with them?” she 


So I can't 
I got to 


Fia, what in the world do you 





the Presidio and 
asked, trying to 
take comfort in Fia’s rise in the world. 

“Oh, no, Mis’ Kemp. 
that.” 


to live with them. 


; place for me. But Major’s mother she 


| know society pretty good with all them | 


”? 


officers. 
“What are you going to do?” 


“Major and Rosie, they fix that up| 


pretty good. He pretty smart man. 
They got place for me where I don’t need 
to be servant. Don’t you worry ‘bout 
me, Mis’ Kemp.” 


IA stood in the doorway. a block of si- 

lence, inscrutable, incoherent as she al- 
ways was in the presence of her own 
poor destiny. 

“Don't be silly,” Gertrude found her- 
self urging. ‘“You’ve got to stay with 
me. You know how I need you—you 
|can’t be happy anywhere else. Nor I 
| without you; we've been together so 
long! Rosie’s sensible, and I know 
| you've misunderstood her. I'll go and 
have a talk with her—and with her 
mother-in-law.” 

“No. I quit.” 

“Fia!” Gertrude had received a blow. 
This meant to her quite another thing 
than the casual desertion of a good gen- 
eral houseworker. “You know you're far 
better than a servant here. I’ve leaned 
on you so, Fia, and there’s nothing in 
my power I wouldn’t have done for you. 
What are you going to do, just for the 
whim of a silly girl—” 

“Rosie aint a silly girl!” Fia bridled., 
suddenly fierce in the protection of ‘her 
shrine. “She has been raised good and 
educated fine.” 

“Yes, a little too fine. You’ve been 
with me steadily for nearly twenty years, 
Fia. You call this house your home— 
and that’s exactly what it is. Who cares 
what they call you? You and I know 
better than to worry over names that 
don’t mean anything. It’s no disgrace 
to be a servant like you, Fia. It’s a 
glory. And where could you go? Do 





This officer she married is very | 





I couldn’t do | 
The broad face was again stony. | 
‘“Major’s mother got there first and ask | 
It wouldn’t be no | 
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Hudson River 
by Daylight 


Hours of delightful relaxation on broad, 
breeze-swept decks, while giant headlands 
and rolling green hills slip past you in an 
ever-varying panorama. 
The Ideal Route 
To and from Vacation Lands 

Convenient connections between New York and 
the Catskills, Berkshires, Adirondacks, Niagara 
Falls, Saratoga, Lake George, Lake Champlain 
and all points in Canada. 

Palatial Day Line Steamers 
“Washington Irving,’”’ ‘Hendrick Hudson,’’ 
**Robert Fulton,’’ ‘‘Albany,’’ ‘‘De Witt Clinton’’ 
and ‘*‘ Alexander Hamilton’’ (under construction). 

World’s Most Luxurious River Craft 
Season to October 21. Daily and Sunday. Rail 
tickets accepted New York to Albany, Albany 
to New York, Delightful One-Day Outings. 

Write for illustrated literature 


Hudson River Day Line 


Desbrosses Street Pier 
New York City 
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readers in the selectionof the school suited to indi- 
vidual needs. We furnish first hand information 
collected by personal visits to the schools. In 
writing please give full details asto age, previous 
education, the ‘kind of school you wish, approxi- 
nate location, and what you plan to pay per year. 
Enclose stamped return envelope and address 

= The Director, School Department . 
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33 West 42nd Street New York City 














this Wonder Cruise “f ( 


onthe Saguenay River 


‘*Niagara to the Sea” 


A journey down the mighty St. 
Lawrence is like a trip to yesterday. 
Every hour of this inland water 
journey has its revelation of gran- 
deur and historic interest. Niagara, 
the sublime; the Thousand Islands; 
the marvelous rapids; then Mon- 
treal, Quebee and the glorious 
Saguenay with its stupendous 
Capes, ‘‘Trinity’’ and ‘‘Eternity’’, 
higher than Gibraltar. 

Send 2¢ postage for illustrated booklet, 
map and guide, to John F. Pierce, Pass. 
Traffic Mgr., Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., 
203 C. S. L. Building, Montreal, Canada. 

A Thousand Miles of Travel 
A Thousand Thrills of Pleasure 
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you think you could step into a strange 
place, at your age, and learn some work 
you don’t like and don’t half want to 
understand? You'd be lost, Fia. Lost!” 

“T am lost, Mis’ Kemp!” It came 
out of Fia’s deep chest like a groan. 

“Then be sensible, my dear. Never 
mind what Rosie or Mrs. Leicester says. 
Here’s where you belong, and when they 
know it, they'll understand fast enough. 
Come, now!” 

“No, Mis’ Kemp,” she said quietly. 
“T go right away, tonight. If I sleep 
here once, I might stay. And that would 
be bad for Rosie.” 

She hesitated. 
ingly as if to go 

“Fia!” Gertrude called out once, and 
the woman, her wet face averted, mut- 
tered out her simple valedictory: 

“We have been two sisters, Mis’ Kemp, 
whatever folks say about it. Nobody 
could be to me the way you are, and I 
stayed here so long because I love you. 
I wish I could live and die here. But 
that aint no way to do, Mis’ Kemp. I 
sorry to bother you this way—” 

She floundered away down the 
uncouth and heroic in her queer Sunday 
clothes. Gertrude made no further ef- 
fort to stay her flight. An hour later, 
when she went up to Fia’s bedroom, she 
found the bureaus empty and the wicker 
suitcase gone, sufficient evidence that Fia 
had fled with the few possessions she 
had ever cared to accumulate. 


then turned blunder- 


N RS. KEMP supplied herself with a 

Japanese who worked by the hour 
and kept his eye on the clock with an 
attention that was nothing less than wor- 
shipful. Matsu, who had learned to cook 
in a logging-camp, was lazy and surly. 
He cut corners when he swept, and never 
failed to have his hat and coat on five 
minutes before quitting time. 

But it was not so much the domestic 
discomfort that troubled her. The 
house, she knew, was far too large for 
their means; Amie, always ill and queru- 
lous, constantly urged her to seil the place 
and move into a comfortable boarding- 
house. Gertrude was thinking seriously 
of following this plan of retreat. All she 
had loved most on this steep hillside was 
dead and gone; old Fia’s departure had 
taken away the last illusion of home. 

Finally she decided to do what she 
had often aimlessly threatened—to take 
Fia’s case to Rosie and talk it out with 
her. This was nearly two months after 
Fia’s departure. 

Gertrude went out to the Presidio one 
afternoon and sought out the freshly 
painted 
of the 
beds in 


among bright flower- 
It was a 


gateposts 
the officers’ quarters. 


modest, rather pretty frame house whose | 
the | 


gate she swung, and as she rang 
bell, she had a momentary embarrass- 
ment, a feeling that she would not be 
welcome to this young matron who had 
taken a step up in the world. 

A Filipino manservant opened the door, 
and when she asked to see Mrs. Leicester, 
he motioned her into a small parlor, 
rather prettily furnished with slat-seated 
chairs, a blue Chinese vase on the mi- 
gnonette piano, Japanese prints against 
the cool neutral walls. A becoming back- 
ground for Rosie, thought the caller, and 





hall, | 








sign “Captain Leicester” on one | 
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LORAEN 


OVEN CANNING 


Learn to Can 
the New Way 


pene us your name and address on a 
postcard and we'll send you free of 
charge an eight-page folder which ex- 
plains in detail how to can 37 different 
fruits and vegetables by the Lorain 
Oven Method. 


This new canning process is made pos- 
sibleby the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator, 
the wonderful device that exactly meas- 
ures and controls the heat of the oven. 


The Lorain Oven Method of Canning is 
easy, quick, and economical. Everything 
canned in this manner retains its shape, 
color and flavor far better than when 
preserved by the old laborious methods. 


Then there are many other unusual things that 
you can do with a gas range equipped with the 
Lorain Oven Heat Regulator. It will roast meats, 
boil vegetables, bake desserts (cook a Whole Meal 
in the oven at one time without ever a failure, and 
while you’re miles away enjoying yourself. 


You can—but the story’s too long, too hard to 
believe, until you see with your own eyes. Any 
Lorain Dealer will be glad to demonstrate to you 
one or more of the remarkable cookery. processes 
made possible by the LorainOven HeatRegulator. 
He’ ll be glad to do this, and he’ll be able to sell 
you any style, size or finish of Lorain-equipped 
Gas Range at a reasonable price. 


Be sure to send the post-card for the Lorain 
Oven Canning Folder. You'll find 
it quite interesting. 
AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
Largest Makers of Gas Stoves in the World 
237 Chouteau Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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* Motoring 


These are the days when you 
answer “‘the call of the open.” 
These are the days when you 
pack the kit or lunch basket 
and seek the places of pure air 
and budding nature. 


¢ And how the fresh air does 
sharpen the appetite. Take 
plenty of lunch. 


A better spread for your sand- 
wiches than Kraft Cheese—in 
tins—is not made. If the ‘anch 
kit is full, toss a tin or two into 
the car; it will be safe; and fresh; 
and good, when you get there. 
Kraft Cheese isnot “just cheese.” 
It’s different—very much so— 
4 and that difference is the thing 
you Illike. That exquisite flavor 
of Kraft Cheese doesn’t just 
b happen; we do it by blending; 
by making good cheese better. 
We make eight kinds, but only 
one quality. 


®. 


No rind—it spreads. No waste—100% cheese. 
Cheese Recipe Book FREE 
J. L. KRAFT & BROS. CO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
KRAFT-MACLAREN CHEESE CO., Ltp. 
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she wondered if the furnishings had been 
selected by the bride or her mother-in- 
law. The room rather inclined to the 
esthetic. 

Footsteps were heard coming down the 
stairs, and Mrs. Kemp caught sight of a 
black-and-white plaid skirt. An instant 
later a middle-aged woman with brittle 
gray eyes that had a way of twinkling 
on and off like a rapidly working electric 
sign, dashed into the room and greeted 
the visitor with a set smile, revealing 
even teeth. 

“Ts this Mrs. Leicester?” asked Ger- 
trude, guessing that she addressed Rosie’s 
mother-in-law. “I thought I might see 
your daughter-in-law. I’m Mrs. Kemp, 
a friend of hers.” 

“Ah, yes!” The eyes flashed on, flashed 
off; the pearly teeth showed hard and 
smooth. “How do you do, Mrs. Kemp? 
Wont you sit down?” And when Ger- 
trude had resumed her chair by the 
piano, the elder Mrs. Leicester perked 
her head amiably and said: “I’m sure 
Rose will be dreadfully sorry to have 
missed you. They’re away at Lake 
Tahoe now. It’s the only honeymoon the 
poor dears have had. The wedding was 
so dreadfully sudden and informal, wasn’t 
it? I so wanted Egbert to have a church 
wedding, but we can’t choose in these 
strange times, can we?” 


T required less than a minute of this 

to assure Gertrude that Mrs. Leicester 
was the sort of woman who will gabble 
away her secrets and think herself tre- 
mendously clever while doing so. 

“No, we can’t choose,” agreed Ger- 
trude, thinking of another subject en- 
tirely. “I haven’t seen Rosie—Rose— 
since she came back from France. I 
wanted so to have a talk with her.” 

“She'll be disappointed,” Mrs. Leices- 
ter insisted. Then with an extraordinary 
number of blinks: “You’ve known her 
for a long time?” 

“Since she was a baby,” Gertrude was 
about to say, but something about the 
woman’s personality warned her against 
confidences. She satisfied herself with 
the statement, “Yes, quite a long time.” 

“T’m-sure I’ve heard Rose speak of 
you,” gushed Mrs. Leicester. ‘She made 
| so many friends on both sides of the 
| ocean. You were in France, Mrs. Kemp?” 
| “No. I didn’t go over.” 

“But I’m sure I’ve heard Rose speak 
of you.” By her manner Gertrude knew 
| that she was lying amiably. “Wasn’t it 
wonderful, the pluck she showed, learn- 

ing a trade and going across, all on her 
own! And she did such good work over 
there. A girl like Rose, who has been 
carefully raised and sheltered, deserves 
special credit.” 
| “She was always a capable child,” 
| agreed Mrs. Kemp, and stubbornly re- 
| solved that none of the secrets which 
| she had come to discuss would fall into 

Mrs. Leicester’s crisp clutches. 

“I’m an old-fashioned woman,” boasted 

the mother-in-law, “and it’s almost im- 

possible for me to get used to the way 
young people hurry nowadays.” 

“They used to elope when I was a 

girl,” said Gertrude, hoping to turn the 
| subject from a theme for which she had 
' no heart. Mrs. Leicester sat up very 
| straight and twinkled twice. 
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“Wasn't that romantic!” she crowed. 
“I hope you didn’t elope, Mrs. Kemp.” 

“That’s just what we did,’ explained 
Gertrude rebelliously, hoping in some 
way to close this idle interview and 
escape into the pine-clad Presidio hills. 

“How gorgeous!” She gave at least 
twenty twinkles, then came back to her 
subject with the persistency of a hungry 
cat. “But elopement’s different from this 
modern idea—here today, married to- 
morrow. Egbert was for a justice of 
the peace. Imagine! I had scarcely an 
hour’s notice before I found myself in 
the vestry of a church I hardly knew, 
talking to the bride’s mother, whom I 
had never really met. Do you know 
Mrs. Anderson, Mrs. Kemp?” 

“Very slightly,” replied Gertrude, and 
felt at that instant that she had spoken 
but the truth. 

Mrs. Leicester became ever so bril- 
liant again and said crisply: “She’s a 
little difficult, I fancy.” 

“In what way?” Gertrude tried not 
to make the question too sharp. 

“Rose has talked quite frankly with 
me about Mrs. Anderson—she has her 
mother’s happiness so at heart. The 
Storlings—that was Mrs. -Anderson’s 
maiden name, I believe—are a Scandina- 
vian family of very good antecedents.” 
Gertrude could have laughed aloud to 
hear poor Fia’s family so designated. 
“And it seems to be the custom for 
those Northern people, even in the best 
families, to train their daughters to use- 
ful work. A good deal like the Ger- 
mans, don’t you think—we mustn’t be 
too prejudiced against them to admit 
their good traits.” Mrs. Leicester quite 
evidently was losing the thread of her 
discourse, but she came back to it with 
a click. “And now that Rose is married, 
Mrs. Anderson feels that she must have 
something to occupy her mind. She isn’t 
interested in clubs—I think they’re such 
a help to middle-aged women—and she’s 
never gone in for outdoor sports—do you 
play golf?” 

“No.” That was that. 

“I think it’s prolonging my life, I 
really do,” protested Mrs. Leicester, 
then wandered back to Fia. “Rose and 
I did our best to try and persuade her 
to spare herself a little—one does need 
a.rest, you know. I suggested a trip 
to Japan or India. Travel would do her 
a world of good; it has been the saving 
of so many women of her age with no 
interests to speak of. But Mrs. Ander- 
son is difficult. She insisted that she 
must find something to do, now that she 
hasn’t her old responsibilities.” 


ERTRUDE sat smiling; hers was a 
listening part. The information she 
had hoped to find was coming to her un- 
sought, taking its own meandering way. 
“Poor Mrs. Anderson has had a very 
hard life,” Mrs. Leicester rattled on. 
“Rose told me about it, and it made my 
blood boil. Don’t you think foreigners 
—of the better class, I mean—are often 
very unworldly? Mrs. Anderson’s story 
accounts for many of her eccentricities.” 
“Just what is her story?” asked Gere 
trude, bold at last in the fear that cone 
fidences would end with the closing to- 
gether of those smooth white teeth. 
“Mrs. Anderson has given up the best 
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years of her life to slavery—there’s no 
better word for it, Mrs. Kemp. Slavery 
in the name of friendship!” 

“Indeed!” 

“You'd hardly believe it. I’ve told Rose 
that those people ought to be prosecuted. 
It seems that when Miss Storling first 
came to America,—her people lost their 
money suddenly, I believe-—she met a 
brilliant young engineer, a Mr. Ander- 
son. It was very romantic, the way they 


ite ; Sie) ~~ Fy 
were married—didn’t Ibsen write some- Le H ] d H rt 
thing about a bridge-builder? Well, Mr. fo a e an ea y 
Anderson was that sort of engineer— | / ! 
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“T was so upset by the story that I 4) (yt ph) yf 
\\ 
when I write. But I think something ) 
ought to be done about: it, don’t you?” 
“Tt’s wonderful that Rose should have 
gone through so much and not be em- 
bittered,” said the caller dryly. “And | 


you think that experience has something 


to do with Mrs. Anderson’s restlessness?” | Th af y fh food with a delicious flavor! 
“I’m sure of it. Just as I used to e only » ole-» eat 2 

say about my grandfather, who was in | 
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But she must be doing something use- | 

f So many women of good 
family have set up millinery shops, it’s 
really quite the thing nowadays for 
women to work at something. So Egbert 
saw to it and got Mrs. Anderson a little 
position where there’s not too much re- 
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The Editor Says: 


I wish it were 
possible to trans- 
fer to you some 


of the enthusiasm | 


I feel for a novel 


I’ve just finished 


reading in manuscript, 


which will beginin the Sep- | 


tember issue of The Red 
Book Magazine. It is the 
work of Rupert Hughes, 
all of whose novels have 
appeared first and exclu- 
sively in this magazine. 
And I believe it to be the 
greatest piece of novel-writ- 
ing that has ever come under 
my editorial eye. It is the 
burning, luminous story of 
the most astonishing woman 
that ever lived in America. 
It will be a revelation to every 
man or woman who reads it. 
That a woman could do what 
Betty Bowen did; that she 
could lift herself by her own 
tiny slippers to the heights achieved 
by her, is amazing. Yet it’s true— 
true from beginning to end. Betty 
had a goal in sight from the start. 
It was set very near the stars, but 
she achieved it in the end, even if 
the climb was up a stairway com- 


posed of men’s hearts—and souls. | 
Reading the story of Betty, women | 


will say (to themselves): “Suppose 
I had been that girl—could J have 


done those things?” Whereas men 
will read, and wonder, and, taking stock 
of themselves, will ask their con- 
sciences: “Could any woman—even a 
Betty Bowen—do that to me?” I 
chance the bold assertion that within 


ten days after the publication of the | 


September Red Book Magazine—August 
twenty-third—all the intelligent maga- 
zine readers in America will be talking 
about Betty Bowen. 


It’s just the way Colonel Roosevelt was. 
Did you know him? He was a great 
friend of my husband’s.” 


pr 20m the garrulous glass-and-rubber 
mechanics of Mrs. Leicester’s mind 
Gertrude had found all she wanted to 
know, and more. After a few minutes of 
wayward rambling on fruitless soil, she 
made her escape and went forth along 
the board walk under whispering pines, 
sad disillusionments whispering after her. 

So this was what had become of Rosie, 
into whom her mother’s blood had been 
transfused in order that she might climb 
into another sphere! Whatever things 
Rosie had cast off as she arose, her 
imagination still clung to her; that was 
plain. What a laughable, pitiful romance 
she had woven in order to impress Mrs. 
Leicester and her new familiars, who 
must needs have some plausible tale to 
account for Fia’s humble self. So Rosie’s 
legend had been glibly reeled off; out of 
a peasant drudge she transformed Fia 
into the daughter of a Swedish noble- 
man; by the same alchemy Anderson, the 
drunken riveter, swelled to the propor- 
tions of a brilliant bridge-builder; and the 
tale, needing a villain, chose gentle- 
spirited Gertrude to be its ogress, gloat- 
ing over her Christian slave. 

“Well,” thought she, musing along the 
walk, “the fairies drop rewards down un- 
expected chimneys in this queer world.” 

But one important thing she had learned 
from the clattering conversation in the 
officer’s cottage. Fia was somewhere in 
St. Swithin’s Hospital. Gertrude, having 
sifted the evidence down to that point, 
walked over to a California Street car: 
it had scarcely moved a block downtown 
before she had made up her mind to go 
| at once to St. Swithin’s. 





Au the way down, Gertrude puzzled 
her brain, trying to picture Fia in 
| the réle of a ladylike clerk in any public 
institution. Perhaps she would be at St. 
Swithin’s, seated at a desk, filling out 
cards for incoming and outgoing patients. 
| This seemed preposterous; Fia’s spell- 
| ing was unique, her penmanship surpris- 
ing. Possibly she would be working at a 
switchboard—just imagine Fia’s strange 
English shouted over-wire! -Or she 
might have become one of the uniformed 
persons who run hospital elevators be- 
| tween the wards and the operating room; 
| Fia had always been clever about me- 
| chanical devices. 
Before Gertrude had transferred to 
| Van Ness Avenue and started crosstown 
toward St. Swithin’s, she had about de- 
| cided on the elevator theory. She could 
| even see Fia’s sympathetic, rather ma- 
| ternal air, as she stopped the lift to let 
| on anxious visitors or glass-topped wagons 
| laden with swaddled invalids. Fia would 
be very popular with the visitors, wha 
would come to regard her a feature of 
St. Swithin’s. Perhaps Mrs. Leicester 
was right in her somewhat strained belief 
to the effect that Mrs. Anderson needed 
an occupation. Fia, her old employer 
felt, would have made a splendid nurse, 
if only she had had Rosie’s opportuni- 
ties. That was the drawback. 

Still pondering that jumbled case, 
Gertrude went under the porte-cochére 
of the big hospital and spoke to the first 
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person she saw, a blue-bodiced under- 
graduate nurse who encountered her, a 
question in her eyes. 

“I’ve come to see Mrs. Anderson.” 

“In a private room or a ward?” asked 
the undergraduate, smiling like a sphinx. 

“She isn’t a patient. She’s connected 
with this hospital.” 

“On the nursing staff?” 

“I don’t know—I hardly think so. 
Some sort of clerical work, I believe— 
Mrs. Fia Anderson.” 

“T’ll inquire.” The tall young woman 
went down the hall a few paces to ac- 
cost a white-uniformed superior. 

“Oh, Fia,” Gertrude thought she heard 
the other woman say, and the under- 
graduate came crisply back, her smile 
broadened into an amiable look of com- 
prehension. 

“I didn’t quite understand. She’s on 
the second floor now, I think. Will you 
come with me?” 

The undergraduate was very kind, if a 
little patronizing; a man in a_ white 
jacket was running the elevator—this was 
vaguely disappointing to Gertrude. They 
got off at the second floor, and the young 
guide, who had undoubtedly gone out of 
her way to be obliging, pointed down the 
corridor. 

“Just take the first L to the right. 
It’s the third door to the left—you can’t 
miss it. Just go in—it’s all right.” 

She gave another kindly, rather patron- 
izing look, then skipped back to the 
elevator, which showed symptoms of 
starting down. 


T the turn of the L, Gertrude hesi- 

tated, her heart aflutter. What was 
there to be nervous about? Surely old 
Fia must be wanting her now, just as 
she had been wanting old Fia since the 
hour of her departure. They had be- 
come sisters; Fia had spoken the truth 
on that sad afternoon when she stood in 
the kitchen doorway, tears running down 
her face like rain over a furrowed stone. 
Yes, Fia needed her. It was as if Ger- 
trude could hear her call from behind 
that third door down the passage. As 
the visitor stood there, unreasonably ir- 
resolute, a nurse went by and _ strode 
busily along, straight to that same door. 
She had a tray in her hand, and being 
thus burdened, swung the door sketchily 
with a push of her foot. 

An instant later Gertrude followed, 
still a little uncertain as to the under- 
graduate’s directions. The third door to 
the left, she found, had a glass plate 
across the place where a knob should be; 
there was a small oval window in the 
center of the upper panel, at about the 
height of the average chin. 

Still unaccountably nervous, Gertrude 
took a step nearer and peered in. It 
was rather a pleasant room whose nature 
was immediately revealed—a “diet 
kitchen.” Copper utensils hung above an 
electric range; in a far corner the nurse 
who had recently entered was sharing her 
joke with a comrade; the latter was ar- 
ranging a yellow tea-service on a tin tray. 

No trace of Fia. 

A movement against the wall at an 
angle with the electric range caused the 
spy to turn her glance sidewise toward 
the floor. A woman on her knees, coarse 
white stockings showing beyond her 
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ucked-up, untidy skirts, was laboriously 
scrubbing the linoleum. Her rough blue 
sleeves, rolled back, revealed great bi- 
eps; her tawny mane of hair was dishev- 
led, but there was a wild majesty 
bout her tattered crown. The queen 
had been whipped through the streets, 
yut she still held her head like a queen. 

“Fia!” Gertrude tried to say the 
1ame. As if in response to less than a 
vhisper, the woman looked up with eyes 
hat seemed to gaze far beyond, asking 
orever an unanswered question. There 
vas no plea for pity in that tragic face, 


only the enduring pride and patience of 
all the mothers in the world who have 
denied themselves everything with no 
thought of reward. 

Gertrude laid her hand on the door, 
then drew it back. Fia had looked 
straight into her face, but made no sign 
of recognition. “I got something to tell 
you, Mis’ Kemp”—Gertrude seemed to 


hear it, ghostlike through the white, empty | 


corridors. But she walked quietly away, 


knowing that it was too late now. 


ful old heart, Fia would never tell. 





THE MUSES’ 





SON 


(Continued from page 88) 


ill the years ahead—those happy years 
when he would make the college team 
and go to the college dances and perhaps 
10t do so badly at their old engineering 
course. 

Cynthia made a sudden little gesture 
toward him. Her eyes were trying to 
be brave, but she rocked a little as her 
hands reached his shoulders. 

Mother!” cried the boy, catching hold 
of her to stay her. And then as he felt 
her weight against him, Carrington grew 
up. 

A few minutes afterward he was say- 
ing to her with that confident, ranging 
look of the man of action who has made 
his farewell to an old hope: “Now, it’s 
all right, Mother. We'll sell this big 
house and move into that little bungalow 
of yours. The house will bring fifteen 
thousand, sure, and that will carry us 
along till I get to making money out of 
the shops. I'll go into the shops right 
away—I’m going to learn the business 
from the ground up. That’s been one 
trouble with Father. He didn’t know 
what he had to sell. And—yep, I’m sure 
—we can get Phyllis through college. 
See, it’s all right. Don’t worry.” 

Her wide eyes looked even wider be- 
cause of some new thing in their depths. 

“Oh, but Carrington,” she cried, “your 
own college—it’s so hard you have to 
give that up!” 

“Now. don’t you worry about that. 
After all. I’m educated, Mother. Why, 
I’ve got more schooling now than Shake- 
speare ever had!” 


[t was just a trifle more than five years 
after this that Richard Carrington 
Deeming Armitt, president of the Armitt 
Vacuum Cleaners, sat in front of his of- 
fice desk, wondering why five o'clock is 
the shyest hour of the day. 

He did catch it at last. however. An 
instant afterward he was standing beside 
a roadster parked on the street outside. 
Just as he was about to get into this, a 
man came running to him from the stoop 
of the office building. 

“Say.” called Grimes, 
“they’re going to strike.” 

“You mean the Holmes shop?” 

“Yep. They’re demanding that Norton 
and those fellows be taken back.” 

Something on the outside of Carring- 
ton was moved. Inside, however, his 
eager heart was singing, “A whole eve- 
ning with her, a whole evening with 
her!” This discrepancy produced an ex- 


his foreman, 


pression the 
foreman. 

“Huh,” said he, ‘you look as if I had 
told you the bluebirds were 
Mebbe you don’t realize what this means. 
This town’s filled with radical literature. 
This isn’t any union strike. It’s a revo- 
lution. It’s gonna sweep through every 
shop in town. Norton’s being taken 
back is just a pretext.” 

The something on the outside was more 
successful this time. Carrington replied 
now with real interest. 

“Nothing to it!” said 


immediately resented by 


fellows in the Holmes shops—hard-work- 
ing, sensible men that have bought their 
own homes here—ves, 


get out of work just for the sake of a 
bunch of radicals.” 
“All right. You 
torted Grimes. 
After he had left the foreman, Car- 
rington tried to make himself believe that 
these last words were important. 
vain. One expanding consciousness kept 
every other thing outside. In a few mo- 


wait and see,” 


ments more he was going to see Tillie 


Aymer. 
He had met Tillie again after 
than five years spent by 
mother in California. 
Jerry Holmes’ sister Mildred, 
rington had called the 
after her arrival. 
violin that night as he came up on the 
porch, and through the open windows he 
had stared at the very tall, very 
figure of the grown-up Lady Rowena. 
Not: wishing to interrupt, he had stood 
there until the moment when she stopped 
and lifted her gaze above the gleaming 
violin under her chin. 
“Why, they’re blue!” 


and Car- 
second 


thought Carring- 


ton to himself, just as he had used to when | 
h But now the surprise of | 
finding those deep-blue eyes set in skin | 


he was a bov. 


so dusky and under hair so black, was 
merged into a deeper thing. The young 
man was thrilling to find in them a light 
as stormy and as tender as the dance she 
was playing. 

Since then he had managed to see her 
every day, though this had not been 
easy. for he had found his way beset 
with the usual difficulties of the young 


man who admires the pretty girl visitor | 
But so far, he had been | 
the most successful competitor for her | 


to a small town. 


time. This, as a matter of fact, was all 





What- | 
ever storms were brooding in that faith- 





singing. | 


: he cheerfully. | 
“You can’t make me believe that all the | 


and a lot of them, | 
stock in the company too—are going to | 


re- 


All in | 


more | 
her and her | 


She was visiting | 


evening | 
She was playing the | 


slim | 
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Under the arm! 


—the one spot which soap and water 
cannot keep immaculate 


HERE is one quality which men expect, 
always, in a woman — personal dainti- 
And yet, so often women are un- 
consciously lax about a very important 
phase of the toilette. 


ness! 


For there is one spot which even daily 
bathing cannot keep immaculate — under 
the arm! Because of perspiration odor 
and moisture, the underarm must 
regular, special care, just as the teeth and 
finger nails. Millions of dainty women 
are finding tlfeir best safeguard in the 
underarm toilette —now available in two 
delightful ways. 


ODO ROTO 


1 
nave 


For these afflicted with an 
excessive degree of perspi- 
ration moisture and odor, 
Odorono was formulated by 

a physician as a safe, scien- 
tific corrective. A harmle SS, 
antiseptic, toilet water, its 
regular use twice a week will 
keep the underarms always 

dry and odorless and protect 
clothing from all stain and _. 
odor. At all toilet counters, 4G 
35¢, 60c and $1 . 


Creme 
ODO-RO-NO 


“The new vanishing cream 
de odorant 


If you are troubled with a 
milder degree of perspira- 
tion, Creme Odorono, a 
dainty new cream, will give 
you immediate effective pro- 
tection for the entire day. 
Because it vanishes at once 
and is non-greasy, it may 
be used when dressing. 
Smooth and soft, it will not 
harden or dry up. Men, 
too, like its convenience for 
every-day dependence or 
quick, special use. Large 
tube, 25¢. 


: Send for samples 


Send 6c for sample Creme Odorono; for roc samples 
liquid Odorono and Odorono Depilatory will be 
included. Ruth Miller, The Odorono Company, 
807 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, 








elicious 


The flavor that 
pleases every 
taste —the de- 
lightful charm 
of wintergreen 
— its use is 


“a sensthe 


Good for the teeth 9 















Gently fade while you 
sleep if you use 


Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream 


Safe and sure —in use since 1890. Gives 
you acilear, white complexion. Cannot grow 
hair. ‘or purple and gold 
box. At all druggists. Twosizes b0c 
and $1. Write for free booklet 
“Beauty Parlor Secrets’’ which de- 
Scribe treatment. Stillman Company 
125 Rosemary Lane, Aurora, Ill. 





Removes Hair Harmlessly 


Off comes all your superfluous hair. 

Just spread on Neet the wonderful new 
cream, let it stay a little while, then rinse off all 
the hair with clear water. Used by physicians. 
Money back if it fails to please you. 50c at drug 
and Dept. stores. Liberal trial size 10c by mail. 
Hannibal Pharmacal Co., 661 Locust, St. Louis 
In Canada— 0c, trial size 10c., McGillivray 
Bros., Ltd., Agents. 184 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont. 














Just to be with 
So far he had 
Aymer want 


that Carrington wanted. 
her—that was enough. 
no thought of making Tillie 


to be with him. 
Yet as he drew up before the big 
Colonial house into which the Holmes 


family had moved since Carrington’s boy- 
hood, his heart leaped for the first time 


to that high peak. Did she—just the 
very least little bit? As he rang the 
doorbell, he was shaking with the wild 


new hope 


FEW minutes later, however, he was 
content with the old dispensation. 
She was sitting beside him in the little 
roadster. Tawny waves of ripening: wheat 
rolled to the dykes of blue hills that 
encircled the town. Limitless space was 
about them. Limitless time lay ahead. 
Could anyone look beyond forever? 
They were going to Hill Crest, the 
summer park, which, set on the side of 


the mountain, centered about a big danc- 
ing pavilion. Here an orchestra that 
played every summer afternoon and eve- 


ning drew not only the inhabitants of 
near-by cottages and hotels, but all the 
pleasure-seeking youth of Wellsboro and 
its neighboring towns. From the Holmes 
place it was just six miles to Hill Crest, 
but these miles were a steady climb over 
a rough mountain road. And it was al- 
most six o’clock when Carrington swung 
up the last rounding curve that led to 
the hotel where he had arranged for 
dinner. 

The dinner was served specially in a 
corner of the hotel veranda. From this 


| corner they could look across an interval 





of prim hotel lawn down upon a valley 
quilted by brown and green fields. 
These patches were dotted here and there 
by smoking towns, and they were hemmed 
at last by a dim line of hills. The air 
of the June evening was fine and light; 
and above the valley clouds of padded, 
lustrous white stood almost still against 
the blue sky. 

Carrington took a deep breath. 
looked up from the girl to the sky 
back again. 

“Gee,” he 


He 
and 
exclaimed suddenly, “did 
you ever see such clouds? They’re so 
shiny and heavy—kind of like,”—he 
vrinned at her tentatively,—“well, kind 
of like embroidery.” 

Her red lips parted ina smile. “Fine! 
she exclaimed, clapping her hands. “I 
didn’t know you were a poet, Carring- 
ton.” 

“Poet!” He looked shocked. “You 
don’t mean to say you think that’s 
poetry. Why, I never could make any- 
thing rhyme if I tried all night. I wasn’t 
built that way to start with and—well, 


I haven’t had any time these last five 
years to make myself over.” 
“Ah, you have been a busy man, 


haven’t you? Tell me, how in the world 
did you ever put it over?” 

“Oh, there hasn’t been very much to 
put over—not really, You remember I 
stopped school right after Christmas in 
my senior year—” 

“Of course,” she interrupted. “Don’t 
I remember your first day in the machine- 
shops—how poor Mrs. Armitt was so 


distressed about it all!” 
“Ves, 


live 


poor Mother—she managed to 
through those years only because 
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she pretended to herself that I was Sieg- 
fried—at my anvil, you know.” 

The girl’s eyes widened. “Siegfried,” 
she repeated, and something in her tone 
made the young man thrill. Then she 
gave a light, almost nervous little laugh. 
“Well, after all,’ she added, “there is 
something rather epic about you, you 
know.” 

At this point the waiter appeared 
with the first part of their dinner. Tall 
glasses of ice-tea straddled each by a slice 
of lemon, jolly little cups of chicken 
gumbo—somehow these shut out more 
tightly all the rest of the world. Carring- 
ton looked across to the girl with shining 


eyes. What would she say next? It 
really didn’t matter. Every moment 
showed a thousand little crossways—all 


equally delightful. 

What she did say next might have flat- 
tered any young man. For with it came 
a look of breathless interest. 

“But what I really want to know,” he 
heard her say, “is how you organized your 
new company. Mr. Holmes says that 
half of your stock is held by the men in 
your own shops.” 

“Oh, you don’t want to bother with 
that kind of stuff, do you?” He tried to 
cover with a laugh his thrill at her look. 

“Of course I do. I was a shark at 
economics in Stanford.” 

“Oh,” he chuckled buoyantly, “you al- 
ways were a highbrow—you and Phyllis 
and that Mann fellow. By the way, 
what’s become of him, I wonder. He 
hasn’t been back to Wellsboro for ages— 
even his mother hasn’t heard a word 
from him in over two years. Just 
imagine—his mother that brought him up 
and sent him through college out of her 
dressmaking place!” 


HE hesitated a minute. Then, circling 
her glass of ice-tea with slender fin- 

she said very slowly: “I suppose 

don’t have much sympathy with 

do you, Carrington?” 

stared at her in deep surprise. 
Me? Why, I’m a machinist by 


gers, 
you 
labor, 

He 
“Who? 
trade.” 

Her eyes did not meet his. 
following thoughtfully the 
which she stroked her glass. 

“Yes,” she answered at last, “but 
that’s different. You are a machinist just 
so you can be a more successtul capitalist. 
Your interests, though—they’re not really 
with the laboring classes.” 

Her words did not hurt him—not yet. 
It gave him merely a sense of unreality 
that she, upon whom -every thought of 
his was pouring, could talk now of— 
labor and capital. When he spoke, it was 
with the purpose of pushing back rapidly 


They were 
fingers with 


to the one reality. 
“They think my interests are all right. 
You see, when I wanted more money 


for my business, I didn’t go to the big 
men in the town. I put my plan up to 
the men in my own shops and—” 
“What plan?” she interrupted eagerly. 
“Well, you see, Father had never done 
any advertising. He thought because his 
own father had sold his products with- 
out publicity, that he could do the same 
thing. That’s the reason our two scrubby 
salesmen never got any returns. They 
were running up against big labels all the 
time.” He had started almost mechani- 
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cally, but now the zest of these five years 
showed in both eyes and voice. “All we 
needed was publicity. And when Father 
died, three years ago, and I got com- 
plete control, I put up all my ideas to 
the men. They were keen for them, and 
they subscribed to almost half the shares 
of my new company.” 

“Ah!” said she quickly. “But after 
all, Carrington—oh, don’t you see what 
I mean! It’s still your company. You 
own the controlling share, don’t you?” 

He did not reply. For at this mo- 
ment’ he recognized the man walking 
down the broad veranda toward them. 
It was Eustace Mann. 


HE did not even look at Carrington as 

he came up to the table. His whole 
eyes were for the girl. And as she 
greeted him, Carrington realized sickly 
that the two had been in recent com- 
munication. 

“Why, Eustace,” he heard Tillie ex- 
claim, “when in the world did you get 
here? I thought you weren’t coming 
until next week.” 

“I thought I’d better be near—right 
now,” replied Mann, still holding her 
hand; and even through Carrington’s dis- 
may at something proprietary in the 
other young man’s manner, he noticed a 
tightening of the thin, dark face. 

The intruder then turned to greet Car- 
rington. His voice was not exactly 
patronizing, but it did skillfully convey 
his sense of a familiar remoteness. And 
during the fifteen minutes that he lingered 
at the table with them, he shut out 
Carrington by a constant patter to the 
girl about music, modern painting, new 
realistic novels. Even after he was at 
last gone, Carrington was silent. 

“Carrington,” he heard Tillie say at 
last. 

“Yes,” answered the boy wretchedly as 
he stared down at the valley beneath 
them. 

“Carrington, I’m sorry—I mean about 
Eustace. I know how you always hated 
him, though; that made it so hard—” 

He turned to her quickly. His heart 
stopped beating. “You mean—” he 
began hoarsely. 

“No, no—not that. But he’s—well, 
he’s influenced me more than anyone I 
know.” She paused for a minute and 
then went on very rapidly: “I hadn’t 
seen him for years. Then—last winter 
—I met him again. He was giving a 
lecture on Russia in San Francisco. You 
see, he was over there last year—right 
in the midst of things—a great friend of 
Lenine’s, and all that. And—well, it 
was the most inspiring thing I ever heard. 
Since then there’s been just one thing 
that mattered to me—the people’s free- 
dom.” She looked at him with a rapt 
expression. 


GHE was just twenty. The eyes glori- 
fied by the new faith were made even 
bluer by the turquoise underfolds of a 
black hat wreathed in wheat. Dainty 
white ruffles brimmed over her sweater. 
No, no, it could not be—it was too un- 
believable! 

“You mean you’re a— 


” 


He could not 


bring himself to say the word. 
“T mean just that,” she answered in 
low, fervent tones. 





Grotesque as it all seemed, Carrington 
could not shake off the impression left 
by her words—the impression that the 
old solidarity to which Tillie had once 
belonged had taken on a new and more 
oppressive form. It was only as he 
danced the last waltz with her that night 
at the Hill Crest pavilion that he forgot 
for a moment. 

“Oh, Tillie!” he breathed suddenly. 
He could not help it. The word was a 
little prayer that they might go on for- 
ever like this—one with a waltz-throb 
and the moonlight and the swaying 
figures about them. 

And then suddenly his heart stopped 
beating: she was giving him back his 
look. 

A few minutes later they stood together 
on a rock overlooking the moonlit valley. 
The other excursionists were running for 
trolley or automobile, and the ebbing 
sound of their laughter was all that 
broke this solemn flow of moonlight. 

The girl threw back her head with a 
sudden sharp exhalation. “Ah,” she 
breathed, “how wonderful!” 

Carrington looked at her for a minute 
in silence. Then he caught her hands in 
his. 

“Tillie,” he whispered, “tell me it’s 
true—what your eyes said a minute ago.” 

Her glance struggled away from his. 
He willed all of himself into bringing 
it back. And at last his heart lifted in 
triumph. As she slowly, reluctantly 





lifted her eyes, he caught her in his arms. | 

Only for an instant, though, did he| 
feel himself sandaled god, master of the | 
moonlit valley. For with a wild little | 
gesture she broke away from him. 

“Oh,” he heard her cry, “why did it 
have to be you?” 

He looked at her in stunned incredulity. 

“Oh, Tillie,’ he whispered at last, 
“don’t say that. Don’t look like that. 
Of course I know I’m not much, but if 
a fellow can do anything to himself— 
well, just by loving—” 

“Loving!” She caught him up almost | 
harshly. “Oh, Carrington, you don’t 
know what that means.” 

He did not say anything, but a long 
silence must have given the girl the full 
force of his hurt, bewildered eyes. At 
last she put out a quick little hand upon 
his sleeve. 

“Forgive me, dear,” she said quickly. | 
Then, with her eyes upon the hand on 
his sleeve, she added slowly: “You see, 
your loving me—my loving you—that 
isn’t real love. It’s just a sentimental 
luxury. The only things that really 
count in this world are love of outside 
impersonal things—humanity, justice.” 

Those phrases of hers—the boy 
recognized them as Eustace Mann’s, and 
his whole body stiffened. 

“And you don’t think I care anything 
about humanity—justice?” he said 
quietly. Now at this moment he felt no 
wish to touch her. The moonlight fell 
between them, a severing abyss. And 
the hand on his arm was a cruel, mock- 
ing bridge. 

“But how can you—and be what you 
are?” Before the stoniness of his face, 
her tone became pleading. 

“And what am I?” 

“You own the controlling 
your company, don’t you?” 


share of 
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LEVIATHAN 








Flagship | 
of a 








HE S. S. Leviathan first 

sails to Europe as a pas- 
senger ship under the Ameri- 
can flag on July 4th. Thus 
the largest and most luxurious 
vessel in the world fittingly 
becomes flag-ship of the mag- 


nificent United States Lines 
fleet to Europe. 
But the Leviathan is but 


one of an entire fleet which is 
unique in ‘the transatlantic 
service. You should learn 
about these beautiful and 
famous American ships—your 
ships. 
Other first class liners are: 

S. S. George Washington 

S. S. President Harding 

S. S. President Roosevelt 

One of these ships sails from New 

York each Saturday. In addition, 
there is a fleet of eight splendid cabin 
ships—five in the London service 
and three to Bremen. 

Send in the information blank tom 

day — NOW —before you forget 

it, and learn about this great fleet, 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Intor. Sect. B179 Washington, D.C. 


Please send without obligation the U. S. Govern- 
ment literature described above. 1 am considering 


a trip to Europe ©, to the Orient DO, 
America 0. 





to South 


If 1 go date will be about____EE 


My Name ____ 


My Street No. or R.F.D. 


Town State 











2 
United States Lines 


45 Broadway New York City 
Agencies in all the Principal Cities 


Managing Operators for 
U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
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Far Better Than 
a Pair of Hands: 


No ae, No 
Sani-Flush 
than any 
Easier. 


No scrubbing. 
dipping out of water. 
cleans toilet bowls better 
other means. Faster. Cleaner. 

Sprinkle a little into the bowl. Foll- 
low directions on the Flush! 
Gone are all stains, discolorations, in- 
crustations. The bow! glistens. 

Too, the “hidden, unhealthful trap 
is cleaned—purified by Sani-Flush 
All foul odors are destroyed. There 
is nothing like Sani-Flush. It will not 
harm plumbing connections. 

Always keep Sani-Flush handy in 
the bathroom. 

Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 

hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 

ing stores. Price 25c. (Canadian price, 
35c ; foreign price, 50c.) 

THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 

Canton, Ohio 
Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., 
Toronto, Canada 


33 Farringdon Road, London, E. C. 1, England 
China House, Sydney, Australia 


Sani-Flush 


Reg US Pat OFF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


can. 


Ltd. 


Foreign 
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I do.” 
“Then—oh, don’t you see—it’s all a 
farce—your workmen stockholders. It’s 


still your company, Carrington—run for 
| your own advantage.” 

“Ask my men about that. Ask them 
if I dont pay them the very highest 
wages I can and still make a profit on 
their stock.” He spoke slowly, weigh- 
ing each word as if this were some 
strange tribunal freed from all complexi- 
ties of personal feeling. 

“And how about your own wages?” 
| As she spoke, her voice hardened a little, 
| and she took her hand from his sleeve. 

“IT am president, sales-manager and 
superintendent—for those three jobs I 
get about twice a molder’s wage.” 

“Ah,” she cried triumphantly, “and 
what one of the men that works with his 
hands gets any chance at three jobs?” 

He thought for a moment. “If any of 
them had showed that he ought to be 
where I am, I'd be the first to give him 
the chance.” And he brought out the 
words with a fine pride that had in it 
nothing of boyish assertiveness. 


“Ah, yes.” she insisted, “but still— 
well, you don’t give up that controlling 
share?” 

“Why should I?” he retorted, and the 


coldness melted at last. ‘“Isn’t it mine?” 

“Mine and yours!” cried the girl. 
“Those are just legal phrases. They don’t 
have anything to do with inherent rights.” 

“And doesn’t making a punk thing into 
a good thing constitute an inherent 
right?” he returned. “If it doesn’t—if 
you can’t make anything yours—if the 
little old statue that you create or the 
little old lump of gold that you dig up 
doesn’t give you some rights over it, 
then I don’t care to do anything. Now, 
I brought the Armitt company to life. It 
was my ideas—and I’m not going to risk 
it in anybody else’s hands. Not,” he 
added heatedly, “that any of my men 
want me to give it up. They've got 
sense enough to see that I can run the 
thing better than they could. Why, just 
those few months when I was in train- 
ing-camp before the Armistice was signed, 


they nearly floundered without me.” 
She did not answer for a moment. 
Then very softly she said: “Oh, Carring- 
ton, what ‘is the use? I’m not blaming 
you for anything. You do—oh, so 
bravely and honestly—what you see. 
But ah, my dear, you don’t see—and all 
|vour life you’ve been the same way. 
| You're blind, Carrington—really, you are. 
|You never had any imagination—you 


| never saw beyond your own little world.” 


1 was the same old arraignment he 
had heard all his life. That she should 
be saying the thing to him here tonight 
|—saying it in Eustace Mann’s phrases— 
stung him at last to fury. 





| “It’s you who are blind,” he cried. 
“What do you know about real condi- 
tions—except what that fellow tells 
you? He, loving the people—he that 
hasn’t written to his own mother for 
nearly two years! Oh, I can’t talk about 
it any more—that you should take that 


coward’s word as gospel.” 

She met his look with a fury almost 
equal to his own. “He is not a coward,” 
'she retorted. “You have no right to 


| say that.” 
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“Not a coward! That slacker, who 
wouldn’t go to war!” 

“Oh, of course, that’s what you would 
think, Carrington. You don’t recognize 
that Eustace would have sacrificed his 
principles if he had gone to war—that he 
would have been a real coward then.” 

“His principles!” sneered the young 
man. “You mean that flub-dub he talks 
to you? Oh, come, come, Tillie—when 
I hear of Eustace Mann’s ever giving 
up anything —when I see him risking his 
skin,—I'll believe in his principles.” 

He saw her whole face change. With 
widened, solemn eyes she stared at him 
a full minute before replying. “You 
really mean that?” she faltered at last. 

“Mean what? That the test of your 
beliefs is how much you are willing to 
fight for them? Of course I do.” 

She stood for a while with head down- 
cast. Then she met his eyes. 

“That’s just what I needed to hear,” 
said she in a low voice. ‘“You’ve helped 


me, Carrington—I can’t tell you how 
much!” 
He did not know what she meant. 


in look and gesture 
For the first time 


But a certain energy 
filled him with alarm. 


that night he was afraid for- her. Her 
very blindness made her a_ thousand 


times more dear. And as he sat beside 
her on their homeward ride, his heart 
ached with the length and bréadth of its 
tenderness. 


HEY spoke only once on this ride. 

That was when Carrington turned to 
her with a question that had been formu- 
lating ever since her last words at Hill 
Crest. 


“Tell me, Tillie,” he asked very gently, 
“do the Holmes family know this— 
about your beliefs?” 

“Oh, no, no,” she whispered. ‘You 


mustn’t tell anybody—promise me you 
wont tell a soul.” 

Her look and voice brought him some- 
how a deeper sense of her danger. Yet 
he kept silent. He did not speak until 
they stopped in front of the Holmes 
house. Then suddenly there in the little 
car, he caught her hands in his. 

“Oh, Tillie,’—the words came in tor- 
tured quickness,—‘“‘do you love me?” 

“Ah,” she replied softly, “you know I 
do.” 

“Then prove it to me,” he 
“Marry me and quit all this other. 
I can’t leave you like this.” 

She gave him one long, despairing look. 


cried. 
Oh, 





“You must, dear. We've got to be 
brave—you and I.” Then suddenly she 
burst into sobs, and as he held her in 


he distinguished only one cry: 
me you'll think the best of 


his arms, 
“Promise 


me!” This was what she kept saying 
over and over..... 

That cry haunted him all night. And 
it never once left him the next day. 


Yet that day proved the most exciting 
in the history of Wellsboro. For Grimes 
had been right. It.was a revolution. Of 
the four hundred men employed at the 
Holmes shops, not one had even at- 
tempted to go to work. 

“T can’t understand it,” said Carring- 
ton to his foreman as they met in the 
Armitt office. ‘They tell me there hasn’t 
been a single fight. Yet here you are— 
well, it’s beyond me.” 
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“Huh!” snorted Grimes. “It’s simple | 
enough. Norton and his gang have 
warned them not to come. They’re 
afraid of their lives.” 

“You mean—” said Carrington, aghast. | 

“Sure that’s what I mean. They've | 
threatened to blow up the shops.” 

After the foreman was gone, Carring- 
ton walked up and down with knitted 
brows. Not once did the whole truth 
dawn upon him. Yet fear for Tillie 
Aymer ran through every thought of his 
that day. At five o’clock he could bear | 
it no longer. He started off at once for | 
the Holmes house. When he got there, 
however, he found that Tillie had left an 
hour before. 

It was Carrington’s old friend Jerry 
Holmes, now sales-manager of the shops 
which bore his father’s name, who gave 
him the news. 

“She went up to one of the hotels on 
the mountain to meet some friend of 
hers,” said he as he walked with Car- 
rington across the front lawn. 

Some friend of hers! She had not 
mentioned, then, that this friend’s name 
was Eustace Mann? Carrington’s heart 
went down at the significance of this 
silence. Even so, he was not prepared 
for Jerry’s next words. 

“We had a robbery here last night, 
Carry. Somebody got away with my 
shop keys.” 

“Honest?” said Carrington cheerfully. 
Yet his lips were stiff. 

“Honest. I woke up about two this 
morning, to find Tillie standing over me. 
‘There’s been a man in this house,’ she 
whispered. ‘I’ve been lying in there too | 
frightened to move.’ At first I thought | 
she was just dreaming. But Father and 
I got up and hunted all through the 
house and grounds. Not a sign of any- 
body—not a window disturbed or any- 
thing! But by Jove, there must have 
been somebody, for when I got up this 
morning, I found my keys were gone.” 

Carrington said not a word. It seemed 
to him that he was using every bit of 
strength to keep his sudden terrible con- 
viction from showing in his face. 

“Of course it was some of Norton’s 
gang,” Jerry was saying now. “And I 
suppose they’ll try to use the keys to- 
night. You see, we’ve got only a few 
watchmen—they’re like the rest of the 
fellows, scared to death of these radicals. 
And we can’t get the State police—not 
until something violent does happen.” 

“And do you think they’ll really do 
anything desperate?” Carrington’s voice, 
although low, was deafening to his own 
ears. 

“Think! I’m dead sure. They'll try 
to put a bomb in our place tonight.” 

“But why? If none of the men are 
going back to work, what’s the object?” 

“Yes, but that’s just the point. Father 
had called a directors’ meeting for to- 
morrow morning, to be held in our office. 
Our idea was to show the men that we 
weren’t afraid—that there wasn’t any 
danger. Norton and his gang know this 
and—well, you can guess how determined 
they'll be to get in tonight.” 
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ITS OFF Because ITS OUT 


Can You......? 


CAN you stand the scrutinizing 

glance of your admirers at the 
beach? Do you dare to wear sheer 
frocks which expose your arms, under- 
arms, back and limbs? 


You can enjoy the summer and the freedom 
of the beach 4 you are not tormente 
unsightly unwanted hairs. Don’t permit the 
use of ordinary depilatories to strengthen an y 
hairs you have. You can destroy them, now, 
by quickly and gently lifting out the roots 
with ZIP. 

Women of judgment have learned to dis- 
tinguish between surface hair removers,—and 
ZIP which attacks the cause under the skin, 

ZIP gently lifts out the roots with the hairs 
and in this way destroys the growth. (Do 
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give ZIP treatments. 
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on the preparation 
used for your treat- 
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AS Carrington drove away, his first im- 

pulse was to set off immediately for | 
Hill Crest. He recognized almost at | 
once, however, the hoplessness of such an | 
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Don’t Hide Them With a 
Veil; Remove Them With 
Othine—Double Strength 


There's no longer the slightest need 

of feeling ashamed of your freckles. 

lat as Othine—double strength—is guar- 
anteed to remove these homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine—double 

PA, strength — from any druggist and apply a 
7 little of it night and morning and you should 
, soon see that even the worst freckles have 





~ begun to disappear, while the lighter ones have 
vanished entirely. It is seldom that more than an 
ounce is needed to completely clear the skin and 
gain a beautiful clear complexion. 
Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, as 
this is sold under guarantee of money bac k if it fails 
to remove freckles. 
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WHEN 


You are tired. thirsty 
and crave refreshment 


A teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate in a glass of charged or plain 
water quenches thirst, soothes the 
nerves, and gratifies the stomach. Its 
wholesome phosphates are a gentle tonic 
\ which the stomach readily assimilates. 
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| squares to the 


} Stopped 


she 


|now a supreme gratitude. 
| she 
| were 


undertaking. Tillie and Mann had un- 
doubtedly arranged their meeting in one 
of the obscure mountain roads_ that 
wove in and out among hotels and cot- 
The only way not to miss her, 
therefore, was to watch every trolley 
from Hill Crest to Wellsboro 

It was eleven o'clock before his long 
vigil in the Center Square ended. Then 
with beating heart he caught sight of the 
wheat-wreathed hat at a window of the 


tages 


walked 


trolley. Jumping on the car, he 
down to where she sat. 
“Carrington!” she cried as he bent 


over her, and the one word sounded like 
the cry of a terrified child to its protec- 


tor 


During the hours he had waited for 
her in the Square his heart had been 
burning with anger against her. But at 
the sound of her voice, the look in her 
all his fierce indignation melted 
Suddenly he saw through a mist the little 
girl who had worn the blue cambric robe 

she was as much a child now as then! 
Others had always imposed their ideas 
upon her from the time when, as the un- 
willing Lady Rowena, she had watched 
the make-believe conflicts of the make- 
believe knights. 


ve 
eves, 


ROM the 


t r¢ nllev 


» place where they got off the 
on Main Street, it was two 
Holmes house. When they 
end of the first block, he 
caught her hands in his. 

‘Tillie,” said he, “you've got to 
me those kevs ™ 

She did not pretend to misunderstand. 
“T can’t, Carrington,” she answered 
slowly. “I haven’t got them.” 

“God!” he cried, and he pressed her 
wrists with unconscious violence. ‘Then 
you did take them! You invented that 
about a man being in the house so 
you could steal the keys while Jerry was 
out looking. You took advantage of be- 
ing a guest in their house—’ 

She looked at him with a strange mix- 
ture of exultation and pleading. “Ah,” 
cried after a moment, “but isn’t 
that what you said last night—that a per- 
had to risk something to show his 
belief—” 

He flung her hands from him. “Risk!” 
he repeated bitterly. “You took no risk. 
You played perfectly safe. Nobody 
would possibly suspect you. Oh, I see 
now why you were so anxious that the 
Holmes family should know nothing 
about your pretty little theories.’ 

She looked at him with a_ sudden 
proud lift of the head. ‘“You’re wrong, 
Carrington, if you think that. Tomor- 
row night I’m going to tell Mr. Holmes 
what I’ve done—” 

“Tomorrow!” he flung at her con- 
temptuously. “If your plans go through, 


the 
and 


came to 
] 


give 


story 


son 


| there wont be any Mr. Holmes tomorrow 


night.” 
“Why, 
He 


saw 


what do you mean?” 

heard the horror of her tone. He 
her eyes widen. And he felt even 
Thank God, 
had not been told why those keys 
wanted 

“Tillie,” said he solemnly, 
going to be a bomb placed in the 
Holmes office tonight. . No, no, 
don’t interrupt. They lied to you—they 
told you they just wanted to look at the 


“there is 
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books or do something like that—didn’t 
they?” 

She gave a stiff little nod. 

“But it’s true. They knew there was 
going to be a directors’ meeting tomorrow 
morning—they made up their minds to 
get them. If they didn’t, the men would 
have been reassured and would have gone 
back to work.” He paused for a mo- 
t and looked fixedly at the pavement. 


mer 


“Queer,” said he, “I never once connected 
Eustace Mann with Norton and _ his 
bunch. Now it’s all as plain as day. 
He’s been back of this whole movement 
here. Norton is just his tool—Norton 
nd you,” he added bitterly. “And all 
the time he skulks up there on the moun- 
tain—”’ 

“No, no,” she cried passionately, “that 
isn’t true You'll find out whether 


Eustace is a coward or not.” 

Her look and words were so filled with 
conviction that he found himself swept 
along with them. “You mean,” said he 
slowly, “that it’s Eustace who’s going 
to enter the Holmes shops tonight?” 

“Of course he is. 
“But how do you know?” 

She did not reply. 

‘Tell me,” he urged, 
know?” 

For just a minute she hesitated. Then 
raising her eyes to his with a shade of 
defiance, she said slowly: “Because that 
was the bargain between us.” 

“You mean,” said Carrington, knitting 
his brows, “that he persuaded you that 
you ought to be willing to take those 
keys if he were willing to risk his life 
using them?” 

“Yes; but even so—I was still waver- 
ing—it seemed such a terrible thing for 
me to do—” 

He interrupted 
“If what you say 
Mann is the fellow 
the job, there’s 
lost.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” she cried. 

“IT mean I’ve got to run to those shops 
—I was going to get Jerry and a lot of 
fellows to stand guard—but—well, I’ve 
got to meet that fellow alone.” 

“But why—why?” She looked up at 
him wildly, and suddenly she threw her 
arms about his neck. “You sha’n’t go,” 
she whispered. “Oh, I can’t bear it.” 


“how do you 


her with a gesture. 
is true, if Eustace 
that’s going to do 
isn’t a moment to be 


” 


.“T’ve got to, Tillie,” said he, gently 
unlocking the fingers back of him. 
“Don’t you see what he'll do? If he’s 


caught, he’ll give your part in the thing 
away—” 
“Oh, what does that matter? I told 


you I was going to tell anyway.” 

“That you sha’n’t do,” said he grimly. 
“Good-by.” And he wrenched himself 
away 

In spite of her cry, he started on a 
run toward Main Street, at the west- 
ern end of which, just about three blocks 
from where they stood, was the Holmes 
factory. He had gone only a little way 
when he heard light footsteps. 

“Tillie!” he cried, wheeling about to 
her. “What do you mean? Go back— 
go back at once!” 

“T wont,” she 
“Tf you go, I go.” 

He faced her in silent dismay. “But,” 
he pleaded at last, “this is madness. You 
can’t do any good. You will only—” 


replied breathlessly. 
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He never finished the sentence. For 
suddenly from the direction of the 
Holmes works came the report of a pistol. 
Three shots followed each other in rapid 
succession. They left behind them a 
drowning silence. 

“They’ve killed him,” whispered Tillie, 
her whole face going ashen. “Oh, Car- 
rington!” 

A few seconds later they had joined 
the men. and women running up Main 
Street. Pushing through the groups al- 
ready gathered on the shop lawn, they 
found on the office portico Jerry Holmes. 

“Hello, Carry,” said the young man 
coolly. “Too bad you missed the fun.” 

“What’s happened, man?” 

“A whole lot. We got our man at 
last.” 

“You mean he’s—dead?” 

“Oh, Lord, no. There’s a shot in his 
hip—but he’ll get well—quicker than he 
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wants to. Say, it’s been no end of a 
lark, Carry. You see, right after you 
left, Father and I decided to hold the 
directors’ meeting tonight—we decided 
we might as well guard the place our- 
selves—you know, I told you that we 
could get only a handful of watchmen. 
Well, I was stationed in the office. I 
saw him sneaking up to this entrance, and 
when he got right under the window, I 
fired.” 

“Where is he now?” 

“In the office waiting for a doctor and 
the police.” 

“Is he—talking?” Carrington asked 
the question with stiff lips. 

“Oh, no, wont say a word.” 

“Huh! That’s queer.” 

“Not for him. I will say the fellow’s 
got nerve. He’s been game right straight 
through.” 

Carrington stared at him fixedly. For 
the first time it seemed strange to him 
that Jerry had shown no surprise at the 
identity of his captive. Had he known 
perhaps all the time of Mann’s complic- 
ity: 
“Well,” said Jerry cheerfully, “now 
that we’ve got the ringleader, I guess 
everything will smooth down.” 

“And you don’t think you’ve got to 
look out for Norton too?” asked Car- 
rington. 

His friend stared at him gropingly. 
Then he took a quick step forward and 
shook Carrington’s shoulders. “For 
heaven’s sake, you poor fish, wake up,” 
said he. “Who did you think I had in 
there but Norton?” 

“Norton?” It was not Carrington, but 
Tillie, who drew out the word in the 
tense silence that followed. And under 
those two arched syllables the young 
man who had been willing to give his life 
to save her the consequences of her be- 
lief saw that belief fall in ruins. 


[t was she who spoke first during their 
walk back to the Holmes house. 

“Oh, to think that I could have been 
so blind!” she said bitterly. “Who would 
ever have believed that he could have 
broken his word to me—after all that 
he said? Everybody else—you, Jerry, 
Norton—yes, even I—was willing to risk 
something. For I was going to the shops 
with you tonight, Carrington. I wouldn’t 
have let you go alone—not for worlds.” 

“Ah.” said the boy tenderly, “but that 
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WANTED—Men and Women ambitious to make BIG 
money in spare time writing Stories and Photoplays. 
Send for wonderful FREE Book that tells how. Just 
address Authors’ Press, Dept. 124, Auburn, N. Y. 

A $500 CASH PRIZE is offered to the writer of the 
best second verse for our future song release, ““Where Is 
Your Smile?’’ Those wishing to compete may receive 
a free copy of song and rules of contest by addressing 
Handy Bros. Music Co., 2573 Eighth Ave., New York. 

TELEGRAPHY 

TELEGRAPHY—Both Morse and 
thoroughly and quickly. Tremendous demand. Big 
Salaries. Wonderful opportunities. Expenses low; chance 
to earn part. School established fifty years. Catalog 
free. Dodge’s Institute, Loam St., Valparaiso, Ind. 
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Always Ready 


Here is a new conve- 
nience. An extra strong 


waterproofed mending 
tape that mends most 
everything from baby’s 
broken doll to a split 
tool handle. Always 
ready to serve you well 
Keep a spool in your 
house, garage, tool 
chest, traveling kit. 
Saves dollars constantly. 
15c 25¢ 50c 


At Your Druggist 
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BAUER & BLACK, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


RT 


Eustace. 
| well, 


| 


was because I was yours and you did 
know it—even through everything you did 
care, didn’t you, Tillie?” 

"2a 

“But, you see, that’s the trouble with 

He really doesn’t belong to— 
to anything. It was Norton’s 
cause, after all, wasn’t it—that is, Nor- 
ton is one of the fellows that a revolu- 


Meyer Both Company, the largest | tion like this is supposed to benefit? But 


Commercial Art Organization in the 
World, offers you an unusual opportunity for 
practical training, based upon twenty-three years | 
of success. This nationally known organization 
each year produces and sells to advertisers over 


| 


15,000 commercial drawings. Meyer Both instruc- | 


tion is the difference between successful fact and 
experimental theory. This well paid profession equally open 
to men and women. Home study instruction. 


Get Facts Before You Enroll in Any School 


Ask the Advertising Manager of the leading news- 
rs im your city, anywhere in the United 
tates, Canada. England or Australia about 
he Meyer Both Company—let them tell you 
about us. Write for our illustrated 
telling about the success of our students—for 
one-half the cost of mailing—four cents in stamps. 


MEYER Bi BOTH C COMPANY, 


Michigan Ave. at 20th St., Dept. 1 OCHICAGO, ILL, 
Note—To Art and Engraving Firms: Secure prac- 
tica| artists among our graduates, Write us. 





letin li ste, diamonds as 
pe rs "Some Finest duality = at Vigher 
carat charges Dot i ortionately Low eran 


wear oldest largest 
the world |ends money on diamon 
of unpaid loans; other bargains. ‘Must sell NOW. 


Why Pay Full Prices 


Costs Nothing to See 
Diamond sent for absolutely tree exam 
. oO or 


Any ina- 


Roy & Sons, 
20%; ements Post Oillce 


MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


you CAN earn $1 to $2 an hour writing show cards 
at home in your spare time. Quickly and easily 
learned by our new simple “Instructograph” 
method. No canvassing or soliciting. We show you 
how, guarantee you steady work at home, no matter 
where you live, and poy you cash each week. Full 
particulars and booklet free. Write to-day 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, One Million Dollars 
200 Adams Bidg. Toronto, Canada. 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 
= Every Deaf Person Knows That 


g deaf for 25 years, with 











“ a Memonnee << 


GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Orum Co. (inc. 
16 McKerchey Bidg., 2631 Woodward he., Detroit, Mich. 


Beneath that soiled, dis- 
colored, faded or aged com- 
plexion 1s one fair to iook upon 


Mercolized W: 


qevitalizes gently absorbs the 
vitalized surface skin reveal- 

ing the young, fresh, beautiful skin 
underneath. Used by refined women 
who prefer complexion of true oatu- 
ralness, Have you tried it 

Mercolized Wax (beaut Ail . %e 
Powdered Saxolite (for wrinkles) 75c 
Phelactine (hair remover) 

Powdered Tarkroot ( face rester) $1 


Dearborn Supply Co., 2358 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 














| sing 
; on 


|a mournful mood, 


| night 





poor old Mann was just pretending he 
was one of Norton’s world—just the way 
he used to pretend he was Ivanhoe. 
That’s the reason he didn’t have nerve 
enough to enter those shops tonight. 
You can’t fight for make-believe, you 
know, dear. A thing’s got te be real.” 
She made no reply. - But when they 
came almost to the entrance of the 


BLACK 


(Continued fro 





lunch downstairs. He asked: ‘Who was 
the man Blondie thought killed Father?” 

“No, no, no! I shall not tell you. 
See, you grow up. Soon Madame will 
let you go abroad by yourself. That man 
is alive and goes about, still. You might 
meet him. And you are not,” Harel 
suavely smiled, “the most discreet of 
boys. Madame is—as always—right.” 

“Keep your dark secret,” said Helios, 
tired of the matter. Then his mind was 
caught back. He said: “Did you think 
this fellow killed Father, to get the neck- 
lace back?” 

Harel seemed to touch a bass chord 
with his left hand on the counterpane. 
He said, after a while: “Helios, I do not 
know. He did try to buy back the 
emeralds after he had lost them. He 
was very angry. He was, too, a super- 
stitious man. The emeralds were his fe- 
tich—his luck. I do not know. He came 
to Scotland Yard. His wife swore he had 
been in bed and they lived in Wimbledon, 
far out of London. But do go put on 
clothes for your luncheon, or your grand- 
father will scold.” 


ELIOS went to the bedroom he shared 
with Sigurd and pulled a pair of 
stained breeches over his bath-suit, kicked 


| his feet into moccasins and went down to 


lunch, a meal he improved by suggesting 
that Grandfather Bunt looked like the 
drunken king in “Le Coq d’Or.” He 
hoped to infuriate his grandfather to the 
pitch of departure before next evening. 
Last summer Bunt had risen at the end 
of Madame’s concert demanding that she 
“Ring the Bell Softly—There’s Crape 
the Door,” a song she sometimes 
hummed for his pleasure. The Chicago 
and Detroit papers had made merry capi- 
tal of that demand. But Mr. Bunt was in 
wouldn’t fight back 
and said over dessert: “Katie, tomorrow 
night’s the full moon. Now, don’t you 
get any damfool ideas it’ll fetch you 
bad luck if you see your shadder, girl.” 

“You ought to write a book on tact, 

r.” Helios jeered. 

Madame Olsen said: “Hush up, Heel! 
Well, Daddy. we’ll pray it’s a cloudy 
Now, lamb, where are you off to? 


| I’ll want to practice at four.” 


| 


“I’m going to shoot bunnies so they 
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Holmes house, she stopped suddenly and 
looked into his eyes. 

“I'm not a bit sorry—now—for any- 
thing,’ she whispered with glowing eyes. 
“For if this hadn’t happened just as it 
did, I might never have known you.” 

“Known me?” he questioned happily. 

“Yes—the real you. Oh, Carrington 
dear, to think I should ever have been 
ashamed of loving you! Ashamed! Why, 
I’m not a—” 

“Don't, dear.” 

“But it’s true,” she cried reverently. 
“All your life your mother, I, every- 
body about you, have wanted you to read 
about fine people and listen to fine music. 
Now—ah, why should you have to read 
books about knights, dear—you are the 
Knight himself!” 
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wont run across your path and give you 
the jimmies,” Helios explained. “Where 
d’you put the gun, Sig?” 

“TI hid it,” said Sigurd. “I've only got 
two feet, and I need both of ‘em. You 
can’t have it.” 

“Revenge is a mean and low passion,” 
Helios asserted. “Make him give me 
Big Bertha, Blondie! We've got two hun- 
dred acres of land, here, and every one 
of them’s a rabbit nest. Please, Sig!” 

“Oh, go to blazes,” said Sigurd. “It’s 
under the phone-table in the hall. You've 
been talking about killing rabbits for a 
month. I'll give you ten dollars if you 
bring in one!” 

Ten dollars, Helios thought, was worth 
an effort. He trotted into the unkempt 
forest which guarded his mother’s cottage 
from the motor road, inland. He even 
shot at three rabbits which flickered in 
view among the paths of leafy birch. He 
chased one that seemed to limp down to 
the barrier of wires by the road before 
this amusement slacked and left him 
bored. He sat down at a gap in the wires 
and observed the afternoon’s scant 
traffic. 

Acquaintances in motors nodded to the 
boy, and strangers in hired vehicles 
glanced at him. The tall fence ran for 
a quarter-mile along the lane. It had 
signs, here and there, “Private Property.” 
The gates of florid enameled iron were 
supports for a gilt legend, “Olsensholm.”’ 
But the gates were kept shut. Madame 
Olsen saw visitors only by engagement. 
Her retreat was real. She emerged annu- 
ally for this concert at Pointe Carosse 
Inn. Helios sat in the fern and dreaded 
tomorrow night. Outside his family, the 
boy was shy. He had never played ac- 
companiments in public. It would be an 
ordeal, really. 

Helios pitthed a pebble nervously into 
the road and watched the dust ripple. The 
pebble danced down the white dust and 
roused a rabbit which scuttled furiously 
along the roadway a hundred yards, then 
doubled back from a lone man. The man 
raised a brown sleeve and crossed him- 
self twice. Then he stooped and marked 
something in the dust. Helios straight- 
ened and craned. His mother didn’t cross 
herself, meeting rabbits, but she marked 
a circle in the dust if possible. The man 
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in brown golf-clothes must be an even 
bigger fool. Helios forgot his other 
troubles and noted this walker—a burly, 
pallid. man who marched along easily and 
nodded, halting before the gap in the 
wire. 

“— 
said. 

“That’s what I’m here for.” 

“To mend the fence?” 

“No. To keep people out, 
lifting the gun a trifle. 

The man laughed, nodding. 
Madame keeps a forest guard?” 

Helios expanded the idea, which amused 
him. “Sure. She’s got ten of us. All 
along the fence. She’s a crank about her 
woods. It’s all fenced in except the 
water-front.” 

“And how much a day does Madame 
pay you?” 

“Fifty cents,” said Helios drearily. 
“Aint much, is it? But these rich skirts, 


they’re awful stingy.” 
THE man walked up to the wires and 
leaned on the mesh, which inclined to 
his weight. He fanned his pleasing face 
with a smart, flat cap and said: “Oh, but 
I do not much pity you! In the houses 
of these rich women there are always 
ways to make money. One—picks up 
things.” 

Helios thrilled with a wholly novel 
pleasure. Beyond doubt this was a crook! 
He'd always wanted to meet one. He 
jogged the air-gun on his knee and ar- 
ranged a grin. “Oh, well—yeh?” 

The man shrugged. “But if one picks 
up little things! A boy so handsome as 
you has, of course, somewhere a girl? 
And she likes pretty things. But some- 
times one wants cash. For drinks and 
poker?” 

The boy thought this deft. He liked 
the hints of debauchery. Anyone would. 
The compliment on his looks was over- 
done, of course. He wasn’t handsome of 
face. Hesaid: “Well, yeh. Hootch comes 
pretty high, round here.” 

The man swung his cap to and fro 
gracefully. His bared head showed del- 
icate streaks of gray in its darkness. His 
hands were white, and the nails were 
lacquered to deep rose. He shuffled a 
trim brown boot in the fern and gently 
put forth: “After all, we poor fellows?” 

“Yeh?” 

“And Madame has so much of every- 
thing. These painted, vulgar women 
who—” 

Some spring within Helios brought him 
upright in a jerk. He cried: “Shut your 
head! Blondie doesn’t paint! She—” 
His throat went stiff in rage. He lurched 
against the squared mesh of wire in a 
blow that didn’t land. The man stepped 
back without speaking, and walked off. 
The boy’s shoulder hurt, all the muscles 
wrenched. His eyes were filled with a 
mottled whirling. He was scared by his 
own wrath, and panted, clinging to the 
fence. Presently he sobbed. When his 
eyes cleared, the sunny road was vacant, 
and a rabbit hopped carelessly across it 
Helios shot and missed. He went back 
into his mother’s forest and came to a 
cleared glade where Sigurd was practicing 
pole-vaults busily. Told of the affront to 
their mother, Sigurd opened his eyes and 
shrugged. 


see your fence needs mending,” he 
” said Helios, 


“ 


see. 





“You shouldn’t have given yourself 
away. 
it. I'll go call up the sheriff. 
this mucker look like?” 

“About forty-five. Nice-lookin’.. Brown 
golf-suit. Black hair. Pretty tall. 
course,” Helios mourned, “I ought to have 
sold him some of those silver spoons that 
Ladies’ Choral Society in St. Paul gave 
Blondie. Here, you’re not goin’ to tell 
her? I'll kill you if you do!” 

He sweated. The brainless youth might 
let this story out at the dinner-table. All 
evening Helios hung between Sigurd and 
their mother. He dandled conversation, 
and was so civil to Mr. Bunt that his 
grandfather took on an air of wary terror. 
Sigurd went in a canoe to Pointe Carosse 
at ten. Madame Olsen trailed a gown 
of pale green satin up to her bedroom 
above the lawn that faced the lake. Sleep 
had stilled the whoops of the little girls. 
Helios smoked a whole cigarette on the 
beach, and sourly mused. He found him- 
self shrunken and unimportant. His 
shadow seemed smaller than it should be 
on the blue sand. He should have lured 
this man on to actual crime, and netted 
Sigurd’s canoe came in a 
wriggle of opal bubbles to the beach. 

“The sheriff says there’s about two 
hundred men in brown golf-suits at Pointe 
Carosse. There are, too. Fact is, Heel, 
there isn’t a thing worth stealing in the 
house. Most of the silver’s plated, and 
Blondie hasn’t any jewels here except the 
emeralds. It doesn’t amount to so much 
except that you feel rotten about it. I’m 
awf’ly sorry.” 

“What about?” 

“Sorry you feel so rotten.” 

“Mush-head!” said Helios, immensely 
pleased. He admired Sigurd’s leg mus- 
cles when they went to bed, and got up 
at the unreasonable hour of eight to swim 
with his brother. Madame Olsen was 
jolly, as rain promised in many hanging 
clouds. Helios labored over the subtle 
piano part of the Debussy “Romance.” 
Jeanne Harel stopped whooping for five 
hours, and at five Helios went with Sigurd 
to see the piano placed correctly’ on a 
palmy platform in the Pointe Carosse din- 
ing-room. The Inn’s orchestra would play 
between Madame Olsen’s songs. The 
Polish leader was vibrant already. 

“T play the ‘Prinz Igor’ dances, the 
‘Tristan’ prelude, the ‘Butterfly’ nocturne. 
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But of course, you couldn’t help | 
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_ ff Free from decay 
| —yet these teeth 
dropped out 


Their root sockets were destroyed 
by pyorrhea which starts with 


soft, bleeding gums 


NLESS your gums are healthy, 

pyorrhea will attack the root 
sockets which hold the teeth in 
place. The teeth loosen and fall 
out (or must be pulled) because 
their support is gone. 


In addition to keeping teeth white 
and clean, Pyorrhocide Powder 
keeps healthy gums healthy. It 
aids in repairing soft, tender, bleed- 
ing or receding gums—thereby pre- 
serving the root sockets that hold 
your teeth in place. It is the one 
dentifrice that has been proved ef- 
fective for this purpose in clinics 
devoted exclusively to pyorrhea 
study and research. 


Use Pyorrhocide Powder daily—see your 

dentist regularly—and you can avoid loss 

of teeth from pyorrhea. The economical 
dollar package con- 
tains six months’ 
supply. At all 
druggists. 


Free sample 
and booklet 


WRITE for 
free sample 
and our book- 
let on the 
causes and 
prevention 
of pyorrhea. 


The Dentinol & 
PyorrhocideCo. 
Inc. 

Sole Distributors 
Dept. O 
1480 Broadway, 
New York City 


Sold by 
, Drug gists 
Everywhere 





Oh, I know Madame hates Puccini, but 
that is to please the flappers! And just | 
now I am shaving in my room, and next | 
door a man begins to whistle the love 
song from ‘Louise.’ I would be so pleased 
to make for Madame an obbligato if she 
will choose to sing that for an encore.” 

“Any musical people staying in the 
hotel?” Helios asked. “Some one told 
me a man named—can’t think of it.” 

“T have heard of nobody. If Madame 
wuuld choose to sing ‘Depuis le Jour’ for | 
an encore, I should be so very contented 
to make her an obbligato?” 


| 


| 


At eight Sigurd considered Helios suf- 

ficiently well dressed. At half-past 
eight Mr. Bunt climbed into the limou- 
sine beside Madame Olsen and genially 
said: “Well, Katie, it’s black as pitch. 
You couldn’t see your shadder with a 
gas-lamp!” 


“That’s some comfort. Sit here with 








An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get 
rid of dandruff, for it will starve your 
hair and ruin it if you don't. : 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is 
to dissolve it. To do this, just apply a 
little Liquid Arvon at night before retir- 
ing; use enough to moisten the scalp, 
and rub it in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely re- 
move every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop. and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drugstore. A four- 


ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 
Co., Cl 


The R. L. Watki 





d, Ohio. 
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Massage them with 
Soothing, Cooling 


Mentholatum 
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DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I was Deaf and had Head 
Noises for over 30 years. My invisible 
Anti-septic Kar Drums restored my hear- 
ing and stopped Head Noises, and will do 
it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn, Easy to put 
in, easy to take out. Are “Unseen Com- 
orts."’ Inexpensive. Write for Booklet and 
my sworn statement of how Irecovered 


___ Suite: 227, F ifth Ave. Ave., New . New York C ‘ity 








Write for free sample 
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by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 


Knowledge a Young Husband Should Hav e. 
—— a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
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Have 
All in one volume, Knowledge a Mother Should impart He Her Daughter. 


Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. 789. Central, Phila., Pa. 
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failure in future life. The selection 






























Selecting the School 


The training, association and environ- 
ment experienced during school years 


or 
of 


the school best suited to develop each 
individual therefore shouldbea matter 
of thought and thorough investigation. 
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me, Heel. Lord, your nose is cold as a 
coffin-handle! Now, lamb, you’re goin’ to 
do all right.” 

“Of course he is,” said Sigurd; “but 
stop pulling your tie, Heel.” 

Mr. Bunt grumbled: “As if beatin’ the 
piano was anything to get scared of!” 

“Hush up, Daddy,” Madame Olsen 
ordered. “I'll never forget the first time 


| the curtain went up at the Metropolitan! 


Now, don’t look at the audience, lamb. 
I've got on this fireman’s bride dress, and 
they wont look at nothin’ else for a 
while.” 

The lamp in the roof of the limousine 
revealed the scarlet robe and its girdle 
of folded gold tissues. It warmed Helios. 
His mother let him smoke a cigarette, 
and the motor went about the inlet to 
the Inn grounds lighted with Chinese 
globes. Soon Helios looked through a 
door at the platform where the orchestra 
was disgorging piled noises in the “Prince 
Igor” dance. . ... Suddenly he was sit- 
ting at the piano, and the room rattled 
applause for his mother. 

The room was like a flowery marsh. 
Its walls were green, and the faces danced 
like grown blossoms. Helios saw _ his 
fingers darken the keys, and ‘Madame 
Olsen sang. The emeralds rose and fell 
upon her breast. She beamed and bowed. 
The first song was over, and Helios gasped 
in his surprise. He kept on gasping as 
each song finished. Between times in the 
dressing-room, Madame Olsen kissed his 
nose and told him he was doing swell. 
There was a final heave of applause, and 
the eager orchestra leader came out of the 
palms. 

Helios stumbled away from the piano 
and scurried through the dressing-room to 
the veranda that followed the line of the 
dining-room windows. That too was 
jammed with people. Helios climbed a 
rail and peered over heads. Madame Ol- 
sen had begun the slow air of “Louise.” 
She had left the piano and stood near the 
edge of the platform, her hands crossed 
on the gold girdle, and the emeralds softly 
blinking like tired eyes on the white 
breast. She sang. The violin crooned 
behind her. A woman below Helios snif- 
fled violently, and an odor of lilacs arose. 
It came from the purple eggplant in a 
black dress smeared with jet. 

The song came to an end. People stood 
up to clap. The hotel manager hurried 
down with a huge bale of roses. The plat- 
form was obscured. Camp-chairs clattered, 
and a man draw led, “Who’d of thought she 
was a farmer’s gurl out of Minnesota?” 
To which a woman answered: “That dress 
must of cost five hundred dollars! I 
guess those are the em’ralds was in the 


paper.” 


N R. BUNT thought badly of the sup- 

per in the manager’s suite after the 
reception, amd scolded Madame for letting 
Helios drink a glass of Sauterne. The 
limousine confined his chidings until the 
party reached the house and the old man 
went to bed. 

“Glory be to God,” said Madame, 
“that’s over! Heel, you were fine. You 
weren't too loud once. It shows there 
aint nothin’ in heredity, "cause your 
father was the bummest piano-player ever 
lived, and you know how good I aint. 




















And go to bed. You’re tired to death. 
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Mercy,” she exclaimed on the stairs, 
aint it dark! You wouldn’t know it 
was a full moon. Pitch black.” 


HE bedroom lamps made two wedges 
of glow over the shingle of the ve- 
randa roof. The world was jet void 
beyond. With midnight all the bulbs of 
Pointe Carosse were gone. Helios slipped 
through a window to behold this black- 
He strolled down to the gutter of 
he roof and tried to see the striped red 
ind yellow awning spread below. Even 
he lake was null. Sigurd turned out the 
umps, and the universe became invisible. 
“It’s a joke on the moon,” said Helios, 
ind climbed through the window. He 
giggled: “Think of all the hicks that were 
goin’ to give straw-rides, and all the mush- 
heads like Blondie that are scared of full 

.oons!” 

“Go to bed,” Sigurd said from his 
orner. The tip of a cigarette showed the 
white of the big lad’s pajamas. 

“I’ve gone,” Helios yawned, sprawling 
on his cot by the window, “but I don’t 
think I'll go to sleep. Tell me the story 
of your life, Sigurd.” 

Sigurd’s pillow brushed Helios in pass- 
ing. It flopped on the veranda roof. 
Helios tenderly said, ‘Hope you fall off 
the edge, gettin’ it back, Svenska!” and 
shut his eyes. His brother couldn’t sleep 
without a pillow. In ten minutes there 
were rustlings. Five minutes later Sigurd 
groaned, and there was the delicate pad- 
ding of soles on the floor. Helios opened 
an eye but saw nothing. His amusement 
was lost in the blackness. He shut the 

eye again. Sigurd climbed back through 
the window, and very suddenly his hand 
gripped the boy’s arm. 

“Where’s that gun of yours?” 


ness. 


“Down in the hall! What?” 

“Man just got out of a canoe. Has a 
flash-lamp. Shut up! Musn’tt scare 
Blondie. I’m goin’ to plug him. He'll 
run. 


Sigurd was gone. Helios stumbled out 
of bed and crawled through the window. 
The shingles rasped his knees. He worked 
down to the gutter of the roof and 
dropped a foot over it. It must be the 
man in brown golf-clothes come back. 
Helios felt the moist canvas of the sloped 
awning with a toe. There was a trifling 
wind, now, and the cedars hissed a little. 
The *boy’s blood pumped through his 
heart. He sat on the gutter, glaring 
down. 

An outline of the lawn appeared. His 
eyes must be conquering the blackness. 
All at once, the whole world was visible 
in a shock of pale glory. Helios stared up 
at the moon through a slash in the clouds. 
He gulped and slid off the gutter, whirled, 
thinking, “My God!” down the awning 
and landed without noise on the grass. 

Sparks mingled with the moonlight. He 
saw a shadow spread to his feet as he sat 
up. A man stood there, his flat cap bent 
forward. The shadow lay like a painted 
shape on the turf and stretched from its 
maker to Helios. Helios sat and gaped. 
He would be killed in a minute, but the 
tall man held him still, and the lake was 
dazzling behind the body. Then the man 
lifted a hand and crossed himself, saying: 
“Perdone!’”’ He turned and walked across 
the grass. Sigurd came hurtling down the 
veranda steps. The moon went out. 













In the blackness Sigurd said, 
What the devil?” 
and rolled over. 


“Here! 
Helios began to giggle 
This was utterly silly. 
The fool had been frightened of his 
shadow! He sprawled, giggling, until 
Sigurd came back from somewhere and 
brutally kicked him. “Heard him pad- 
dle,” Sigurd sniffed, “and I took about a 
dozen shots. He yelled, once. Maybe I 
plugged him. Was that the man that 
talked to you?” 

“Of course it was!” 

Sigurd meditated, jiggling the trigger of 
the air-gun. He drawled: “Well, let’s go 
to bed. He ought to be pretty discour- 
aged, I should think. But keep shut up 
about it, Heel. Musn’t scare Blondie.” 


ELIOS slept. He woke in brilliant 

light with a sense of something un- 
pleasant which proved to be Mr. Bunt in 
a state of high scorn, pronouncing: “It’s 
what you get for stayin’ in bed all day, 
too!” 

“What do I get?” 

“Missin’ all the excitement! I was over 
to the Inn to get the mornin’ paper and 
seen ‘em load the coffin down to the sta- 
tion. And Lord knows his widow looked 
a sight. She’d got on a black kind of 
evenin’ dress with jet thingummies all 
over it, and somebody’d give her a crape 
veil. A Britisher, she is.” 

Helios sat up and said: 
What did—” 

Mr. Bunt chirped gleefully: 
ler went out in a canoe. Leaky, I guess. 
And the widow says his heart was bad. 
They pulled him out of the water "bout 
dawn. She’s takin’ the remains right back 
to London. I asked what his business 
was, and she says he was a singer, oncet, 
but hadn’t done nothin’ for some years. 
Name of Paul Williams.” 

Helios said mechanically: 
have just loved havin’ 
sir.” 

He got out of 


“My—word! 


“The fel- 


“She must 
you talk to her, 


bed and slammed the 
bathroom door. The shower was icy, and 
his head cleared. Things hammered in his 
brain like chords heavily repeated. Pablo 
Sarceda was the name the fat woman had 
given him. Sigurd came into the bath- 
room and leaned on the tub, the blood 
withdrawn from his skin so that the ruddy 
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BEFORE 


The photo- 
graphs show hand 
of Mildred Me- 
Kamy, LaGrange, 
Iil., before and 
after wearing Dr. 
Egan’s magte 


night gloves. 


AFTER 


Gloves of amazing powers! Worn at night, while 
you sleep, they work a miraculous transformation 
in the hands. They turn the hands 


white—as 
white as a lily, and as soft and smooth You 
hands may be a raw red or an “‘old-age”’ yellow 
they may be dark with tan or blotched wit 
freckles or liver spots; they ma be deeply 
lined, rough and coarse—yet they become hands 
of the whiteness of snow and the softness of 
velvet under the magic of these gloves. 

Results in One Night 

The gloves are medicated with a wonderful solution 
perfected by the famous Dr. S. J. Egan The medi- 
cated fabric (not rubber) when activated by the warmth 
of the hands has a peculiarly potent whitening ani 
softening effect upon the hands. The hands actual! 
turn white—a charming natural white They become 
soft and smooth, exquisitely so. Even hands that look 


hopelessly old and worn take on a youthful fr 
Just one night’s wear will prove a revelation 


Do Your Hands Spoil Your Charm? 


What does it profit 


eshness 


a woman to have beaut 


of face 





or figure or the clothes of a queen if 

uncouth? By your hands, more than G 
does the world estimate you. No need yu 
with hands that you have to hide. Dr. » 
Gloves give you hands of a beauty to be pre ud of 
Send today for the complete outfit for free trial 
Note that the gloves fit comfort2bly—no binding Note, 


too, that a jar of Dr. Egan’s Pore- Lax parommaen ies t! 
gloves, all in a neat, attractive rOnteia or Pore 
4ax is a special cream to apply before donn xing the 


gloves to open the pores for the purpose of codelenting 





tan seemed yellow. He said: “I’ve been 


over to the Inn. They didn’t find the 
canoe. Must have sunk. I say, | 
Heel, those bullets would go through | 


the side of a canvas canoe like the one he 
had! Think I ought to go tell the sheriff 
or somebody?” 

Helios bent down and examined his 
toes. He took breath and said: “This 
isn’t the same man, Sig. This is a fellow 
named Paul Williams. It was his wife 
that came over day before yesterday and 
told me to tell Blondie he was staying at 
the Inn. Musician. His wife introduced 
him to me last night after the concert. 
I’ve got a sore toe, dammit! Fallin’ off 
the roof, I expect.” 

“That’s a relief,” said Sigurd. He lit 
his pipe and declared: “I'd hate to kill 
a man even if he was a crook. Oh, I 
remember that woman! Fat, wasn’t she? 
Gad, I was scared! Grandfather came 
and burbled about this man drowning. I | 
felt rotten.” 

Helios called him a mush-head rather | 
feebly and dressed. 
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the action of the impregnated gloves. 


FREE Trial—Send No Money 


When offered for sale through the regular 
the price of Dr. Egan’s Gloves will be 
present, however, a limited number of 
filled direct at the introductory price 
postage). Act promptly 
on this offer. Send no 
money now — merely pay 
postman $2.90 (plus post- 
age) on delivery of com- 
plete outfit. Use the 
gloves 5 days. Your money 
back if you are not more 
than delighted with the 
change in your 
Orders filled in turn. 
yours today. Use the cou- 
pon or copy the wording 
in a _ letter or postcard. 
“Ni the coupon now be- 
fore you forget. a 

SER RBRRERRRERRRRRERRRSRRERAARAee: 


chann els. 
or +) le 
will be 
(plus 


ore lers 
of $2.90 




















DR. 8S. J. EGAN, Dept. 33, 

220 South State Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me (in plain package) for free trial, a 
pair of Dr. ogan’s agic Gloves for whitening and 
softening the +hands. “I will pay postman $2.90 plus 
postage) on delivery of the gloves (If you prefe 
send $3 now in full payment.) If I am not perfect!: 
lelighted with the change in my hands in days, 
I may return gloves and get my money back in full 
PR  6s.ta0rcuekaveeedieaeoneaseie 
Address 


glove s 
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When Swimming 
Use WINX 


OU won't mind the splashing waves. For 

no amount of wetness can spoil the heavy 
darkness of your lashes when you have beaded 
them with WINX. Applied with the glass 
rod attached to the stopper, WINX makes 
the lashes appear longer and heavier. Dries 
instantly and lasts. 


Winx (black or brown) 75c. To nourish 
the lashes and promote growth, use colorless 
cream Lashlux at night. Cream Lashlux 

black, brown or colorless) 50c. At drug, 
department stores or by mail. 

The new daintily boxed wate: tproot Swimset con- 
tains Pert Rouge and Winx. At drug, department 
stores or by mail, $1.50. 

Samples of Pert and Winx are a dime each. 
Send for them and enclose coins. 

ROSS COMPANY 
71 Grand Street 


WINX 


Waterproof 
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You can earn $15 to $50 a week writing show 
cards in your own home.—No canvassing.—A 
— t profitable profession easily and quickly 
learnt by our new simple graphic block system. 
Artistic ability not necessary.—We teach you 
how, and supply you with Lo ay ae bo 
WL <0 Ha varticulars and boo 
METHODS LiMiTED — “DEPT. A 
ar aes Richmond, Toronto, Canada. 


“DON’T SHOUT” 


“LT hear you. I can hear 
ed on well as anybody. 

How With the 
MORLEY PHONE. I've 
a@ pair in my ears now, but they 
are invisible. | would not know 
d them in, myself, only 
that | hear all right. The 


Morley Phone 


for the 


DEAF 


is to the cars what glasses are to the 

eyes, Invisible, fort and h Any 
one can adjust it.” os one fad thousand sold. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND TESTIMONIALS 


THE MORLEY CO., Depi.778, 26 S. 15th St., Phila. 
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Why wait longer when a few 
cents a day places this fiery bril- 

liant, genuine blue white, perfect 
cut diamond on your finge r. No 
risk, nodelay. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Regular $60.00 value, 

our price, $47.7 \2 


REDUCED PRICES \X 
Klein smashes prices on great mil- 
lion-dollar stock of diamonds, watches 
and jewelry—saves you one-third and 

trusts you for what you want. 


FREE CATALOG Write To-day 


it tells the whole story--beautifully illustrates sensational bargains 
and explains credit plan that places them within easy reach 
wait longer? Write for catalog today--sure! 
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Wearly One-Fourth Century Same Location 


| been somebody I met once. 


| lacquered 


| asked: 





122 West Madison Street | Bonsanty. 





room windows he noted thick crowds on 
the Pointe Carosse beach, although bath- 
ing-time hadn’t come. It was always so 
when some one drowned. Madame Olsen 
came in to kiss him, with the beryl wrap 


|gay over the blue nightdress which was 


lucky on Fridays. She said: “You're a 
bad kid! You went and forgot that poor 
Mrs. Williams’ name when she came over 
to tell me he was stayin’ at the Inn 
Never heard of him, but he might have 
Aren’t you 
ishamed, lamb? Well, you look ashamed 
for once in your life!” 
‘Goin’ to practice — this 
Blondie ?” 
“Guess not, 


morning, 
sonny.” 


HE took the air-gun and wandered 
down the long drive toward the gates. 
Sickly sensations filled him. He remem- 
bered the dead man’s hands, with their 
nails. The dead man _ was 
named Pablo Sarceda. Something had 
risen out of the amiable world and swept 
close to Helios in a deathly way. He 
frowned at a page from the hotel who 
came riding a bicycle up the gravel and 
asked: “What are you after, Murphy?” 

‘Letter for Madame. kid.” 

‘Tl take it,” said Helios, and then 
“Who’s it from?” 

That Englishwoman—the one _ that’s 
husband got drowned. She save me one 
jit to fetch it over,” the page added 

Helios found a quarter in his breeches 
and watched the bicycle roll over the 
crive. He opened the envelope. The 
writing was curious!y level and plain. 

“IT might have known what Pablo 
wanted to do when he came to the States 
He has gone’ from bad to worse ever since 
his voice went bad. If it was not that I 
have some income from some stocks, we 
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could not have lived respectable. God 
knows I told him he was a fool. The bit 
in the Chicago paper about the emeralds 
being always on you was what made him 
change our names on the book at the ho- 
tel when we came here. It was then I 
sent you word he was here. What with 
him being superstitious and believing so 
in luck, the emeralds had got to be what 
the doctor said was an obsession on him. 
\nd I should say that I do think it was 
Pablo killed Mr. Aletri. But we was just 
narried then, and when I told the police 
Pablo was home in bed when Mr. Aletri 
was killed, I did not mean any harm but 
to save trouble. But we have two chil- 
dren which are at home with my mother 
at Harrowgate, so if you would not put 





it out that I have written this, I would 

be truly grateful for the favor. Yours 

respectfully, Pansy Sarceda.” 
Grandfather Bunt sniffed as Helios 


walked past him into the music-room. He 
‘Been smokin’ again!” 

some paper,” 
you will drop 


9? 


moaned: 

“I’ve just been burnin’ 
said Helios. “Y’know, 
newspaper all over the place, sir! 

Madame Olsen turned on the. piano- 
bench and laughed. “Now, Heel! Leave 
your grandfather alone, will you? Come 
and play ‘Louise.’ They're talkin’ of 
havin’ me sing it this winter. I'd like to, 
while I’ve still got my figure.” 

“Vanity!” said Mr. Bunt, and strode 
out of the room. 

Helios played. His mother kept a palm 
on his shoulder and slowly sang. The 
little girls coughed outside in the sun- 
shine, and their noise was like a remote, 
tired sob, under the music. He heard, 
too, a tiny click of the emeralds sliding 
together on the white breast that rose and 
fell, distilling beauty for the untroubled 
world. 





THE SECOND SHOT 


(Continued from page 53) 


shoot me the first time? Why did you do 
that?” 

After-a long time she breathed: “I 
hated you. I’d been—taught—to hate 


” 


vou. 


Carrick came a step nearer ‘Why 
lidn’t you shoot me the second time? 
he said. 


There was no answer. 
“Did you think—of what it would have 


| meant—if you’d succeeded?” 


She covered her face with her hands. 


He repeated his question pitilessly. Soon 
she said: didn’t think. I—it 
seemed like was told to do it. 
But—” 

“Well?” 


“T thanked God—when I found—I’d 
missed.” 

“T can understand, with all that Forbes 
had put in your mind, with your continual 
brooding on injustice, that you should 


| have shot at me in a moment of emo- 


in which you didn’t know 
But I can’t under- 


tional fever, 
what you were doing. 


stand— Answer me, please. Did you see 
Dumorne at the doorway?” 

wes.” 

“He must have been in hiding near 
He must have trailed me as 
He must have followed 


lI trailed you. 





me here to this queer refuge of yours. 
Answer me. Why didn’t you let him do 
what you—what you weren't the kind, 
after all, to do for yourself?” 

There was no answer. Carrick did not 
press for one. He went to Dumorne, 
lifted his insensible body to a more com- 
fértable position, and told the old Igdian 


woman how to care for him. Then he 
looked round the tiny place where so 
much had happened. Beyond, the dark 
forest waited him, and the stars. He 


would have to make good time back to 
Bonsanty, improvise a stretcher, and re- 
turn with help. Dumorne must have 
medical attention as soon as possible. 
And he would have to write his report 
of all this. 

Again he paused, looking at the woman. 

She had sunk to her knees by the 
table. Her head was hidden in her arms. 
Her hair gleamed in the lamplight with 
a redness under its black—fire seen 
through smoke. Her lax hands were 
like gold. Her strong, slim body was 
shaken with a continual ripple. Carrick 
knew she was weeping, quietly, passion- 
ately. 

Suddenly he too was shaken. He went 
to her. The hand he laid lightly on her 
shoulders was not quite steady. 
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He said: “I must go now. But Pil 
leave you alone with him as short a time 
as possible. We'll fetch him away in a 
few hours.” 

She was silent but for her quiet weep- 
ing. Its very quietness, as of a wild, 
strong creature suddenly broken with its 
own helplessness, stirred Carrick. He 
said in a very low voice: “Before I go— 
tell me: do you believe me now?” 

He had to wait a long time for his 
answer. “I believe you.” 

“You know I didn’t fire first?” 

“T—know it.” 





“How do you know it?” 

“T—don’t know.” 

In a moment he had caught her to her 
feet. She was in his arms, her wet face 
staring dumbly into his. Presently he 
whispered in a shaken voice: “I must go 
now. But I’m coming back.” 

“Yes, go.” 

“You believe—I’m coming back?” 

“T—know— it.” 

Later, when Carrick left the Force and 
married Forbes Riddel’s sister, there were 
not wanting those who set him down as 
insane. 





ACME 


(Continued from page 71) 





“He’s given you the thing. Carte blanche 
—cartes serrées!” 

I took the gold-mine away and 
promptly rough-shaped it for the film. 
It was perfectly easy, without any alte- 
ration of the story. Then I was faced 
with the temptation to put his name to 
it. The point was this: if I took it to 
a film company as an authorless scenario, 
I should only get authorless terms; 
whereas, if I put his name to it, with a 
little talking I could double the terms 
at least. The film public didn’t know 
his name, of course, but the inner lit- 
erary public did, and it’s wonderful how 
you can impress the market with the 
word “genius,” judiciously used. It was 
too dangerous, however; and at last I 
hit on a middle course. I would take 
it to them with no name attached, but 
tell them it was by a “genius,” and sug- 
gest that they could make capital out 
of the incognito. I knew they would 
feel it was by a genius. 

I took it to an excelient company next 
day, with a convincing note saying: “The 
author, a man of recognized literary 
genius, for certain reasons prefers to re- 
main unknown.” They took a fortnight 
in which to rise, but they rose. They 
had to. The thing was too good in itself. 
For a week I played them over terms. 
Twice I delivered an ultimatum—twice 


they surrendered: they knew too well 
what they had got. I could have made a 
contract with two thousand pounds 


down which would have brought at least 
another two thousand pounds before the 
contract term closed; but I compounded 
for one that gave me three thousand 
pounds down, as likely to lead to less 
difficulty with Bruce. The terms were 
not a whit too good for what was really 
the acme of scenarios. If I could have 
been quite open, I could certainly have 
done better. Finally, however, I signed 
the contract, delivered the manuscript, 
and received a check for the price. 

I was elated, and at the same time 
knew that my troubles were just begin- 
ning. With Bruce’s feeling about the 
film, how the deuce should I get him to 
take the money? Could I go to his 
publishers, and conspire with them to 
trickle it out to him gradually, as if it 
came from his books? That meant let- 
ting them into the secret; besides, he 
was too used to receiving practically 
nothing from his books; it would lead 


him to make inquiry, and the matter was 
bound to come out. 


Could I get a 





lawyer to spring an inheritance on him? 
That would mean no end of lying and 
elaboration, even if a lawyer would con- 
sent. Should I send him the money in 
Bank of England notes, with the words: 
“From a lifelong admirer of your genius?” 
I was afraid he would suspect a trick, 
or stolen notes, and go to the police to 
trace them. Or should I just go, put 
the check on the table, and tell him the 
truth? 

The question worried me greatly, 
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I didn’t feel entitled to consult others | 


who knew him. It was the sort of thing 
nobody would keep to himself. It was 
not desirable, however, to delay cash- 
ing a big check like that. Besides, they 
had started on the production. It hap- 
pened to be a slack time, with a dearth 
of good films, so that they were rush- 
ing it on. And in the meantime there 
was Bruce—starved of everything he 
wanted, unable to get away for want of 
money, depressed about his health and 
his future. And yet so completely had 
he always seemed to me different, strange, 
superior to this civilization of ours, that 
the idea of going to him and saying 
simply, “This is yours,,for the film you 
wrote,” scared me. I could hear his: 
“I? Write for the cinema? What do 
you mean?” 


HEN I came to think of it, I had 
surely taken an extravagant liberty 
in marketing the thing without consulting 


him. I felt he would never forgive that, 
and my feeling toward him was so af- 


fectionate, even reverential, that I hated 
the idea of being cast out of his affec- 
tions. At last I hit on a way that by 
introducing my own interest might break 
my fall. I cashed the check, lodged the 
money at my bank, drew my own check 
on it for the full amount, and armed 
with that and the contract, went to see 
him. 

He was lying on two chairs, smoking 
his Brazilians, and playing with a stray 
cet which had attached itself to him. 
He seemed rather less prickly than usual, 
and after beating about the bushes of 
his health and other matters, I begans 

“T have a confession to make, Bruce.” 

“Confession?” he said. ‘What con- 
fession?” 

“You remember that skit on the film 
you wrote, and gave me, about six weeks 
ago?” 
ON,” 

“Ves, 


you do—about an octoroon.” 
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Use the Mellin’s 
Food Method of Milk 
Modification. It has 
raised thousands of 
the brightest and 
healthiest babies in 
the world. 


Write for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s 
Food and our helpful book, “ The 
Care and Feeding of 

Infants. 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A practical forty-lesson course in the writing and mar- 
keting of the Short-Story = by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 


\ Editor of The Writer’s Monthi 
x 150 page vicina say Please address: 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. $2. Springfield, Mass. 
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1U will be delighted to hear of the 
newest creation of the Rieger labora- 

tories, known for nearly a half century 
as makers of the choicest perfumes that can 
be produced, The new odor is 


Honolulu Bouquet 


Lovers of good perfume are charmed with 
its fragrance, an exquisitely indescribable 
mingling of the rarest rs. It is unlike 
anything you have ever seen before. 
Perfemest: gee Ay 3 Toilet water, 40z. $1.00. 
aleum, 25c, At druggists or dept. stores. 








one 25c (silver orstamps) for generous trial 
bottl iade by the originator of— 










known erywhere as precious 
riume in the ma Og “Send ‘i. 00 tor’ Souvenis Box of 
e 2c bottles—5 different odors, 


PaulRieger&Co(Since 1572) 148 First St., Sam Francisco 


Send 25% for 
Sb:°i7-Won-lee mans 
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High School 
Course in 
Two Years 


Lack of High School of training | bars you from a 
Sescceaten business caree' his simplified and 

lete High School Course—specially prepared 
ie me study by leading eae all 
requirements for L_— ~ to college and the lead- 
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1) Other. io matter what your business 
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pened training, Let us give 

urses you the practical training you 

need, fat and mail Coupon for Free 
etin, 

American School 


Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 
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Pay * desired. Parents 
j2Months often advance first 
deposit. Roys freer nal peyments. 
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By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Course. 
Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher zequired. 
Self-Instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. Lear 
67 styles of Bass, 180 Syncopated Effecta, Blue Harm« a 
Oriental, Chime, Movie and Cafe Jazz, Trick Endings, 
Clever Breaks, Space Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, 
Wicked Harmony, Blue Obligato, and 247 other Sub- 
jects, including Ear Playing. 110 pages of REAL Jazz 
25,000 words, A Postal brings our FREE Special! Offer 


Waterman Piano School 2°* Supgrbs Theatre Bids. | 
STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Legally 
trained men win qoamene 
and big success in business 
and public life. Greater oppore 
ore. 
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He chuckled. “Oh! Ah! That!” 

I took a deep breath, and went on: 

“Well, I sold it; and the price of 
course belongs to you.” 

“What? Who'd print a thing like 


| that?” 


“It isn’t printed. It’s been made into 
a film—superfilm, they call it.” 

His hand came to a pause on the cat’s 
back, and he glared at me. I hastened on: 

“I ought to have told you what I was 
doing, but you’re so prickly, and you’ve 
got such confounded superior notions. I 


| thought if I did, you’d be biting off your 
| nose to spite your own face. 


The fact is, 


it made a marvelous scenario. Here’s 
the contract, and here’s the check on my 
bank for the price—three thousand 


pounds. If you like to treat me as your 
agent, you owe me three hundred pounds. 
I don’t expect it, but I’m not proud, like 
you, and I sha’n’t sneeze.” 

“Good Lord!” he said. 

“Yes, I know. But it’s all nonsense, 
Bruce. You can carry scruples to alto- 
gether too great length. Tainted source! 
Everything’s tainted, if you come to that. 
The film’s a quite justified expression of 
modern civilization—a natural outcome 
It gives amusement; it af- 
It may be vulgar, it may 





| 
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the thoughts spun through her head like 
a millrace. 

“Sillerton Jackson—” she 
without knowing what she said. 

“Yes: he has the gout again—luckily 
for me!—and his sister’s brougham came 
|to fetch him.” 

She collected herself. ‘“You’re cough- 
'ing more than you did yesterday.” 

“Oh, well—the air’s sharpish. But I 
Oh, those roses!” He 
| paused before his writing-table. 

Her face glowed with a reflected 
pleasure, though all the while the names 
he had pronounced, “Mrs. Parrett—one 
of the Wesson bovs—Sillerton Jackson,” 
| were sounding through her brain like a 
| death-knell. 

“They are lovely, 
exulted. 

“Much too lovely for me. You must 
take them down to the drawing-room.” 

“No; we're going to have tea up 
here.” 

“That’s jolly—it means there’ll be no 
| visitors, I hope?” 
| She nodded, smiling. 
| 


repeated, 


aren't they?” she 


“Good. But the roses—no, they 
mustn’t be wasted on this desert air. 
| You'll wear them in your dress this eve- 
| ning?” 

She started perceptibly, and moved 
| slowly toward the hearth. 

“This evening? Oh, I’m not going to 
Mrs. Struthers’,” she said, remembering. 

“Yes, you are. Dearest—I want you 
to!” 

“But what shall you do alone all the 
evening? With that cough, you wont go 
| to sleep till late.” 

“Well, if I don’t, I’ve a lot of new 
books to keep me busy.” 

“Oh, your books!” She made a little 
gesture, half teasing, half impatient, in 
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be cheap; but we are vulgar, and we are 
cheap; and it’s no use pretending we’re 
not—not you, of course, Bruce, but 
people at large. A vulgar age wants 
vulgar amusement, and if we can give it 
that amusement, we ought to; life’s not 
too cheery, anyway.” 

The glare in his eyes was almost 
paralyzing me, but I managed to stam- 
mer on: 

“You live out of the world—you don’t 
realize what humdrum people want— 
something to balance the grayness, the— 
the banality of their lives. They want 
blood, thrill, sensation of all sorts. You 
didn’t’ mean to give it them, but you 
have; you’ve done them a benefit, whether 
you wish to or not, and the money’s 
yours and you've got to take it.” 

The cat suddenly jumped down. I 
waited for the storm to burst. 

“I know,” I dashed on, “that you hate 
and despise the film—” 

Suddenly his voice boomed out: 

“Bosh! What are you talking about? 
Film! I go there now every other 
night.” 

It was my turn to say: “Good Lord!” 
And ramming contract and check into 
his empty hand, I bolted, closely followed 
by the cat. 
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the direction of the stack of freshly cut 
volumes piled beside his lamp. It was 
an old joke between them that she had 
never been able to believe that anyone 
could really “care for reading.” As long 
as she and her husband had lived to- 
gether, this passion of his remained for 
her as much of a mystery as on the day 
when she had first surprised him, mute 
and absorbed, over what the people she 
had always lived with would have called 
‘a deep book.” It was her first en- 
counter with a born reader; or rather, 
the few she had known had been, like 
her stepmother, the retired opera-singer, 
feverish devourers of circulating-library 
fiction: she had never before lived in a 
house with books in it. Gradually she 
had learned to take a pride in Hazel- 
dean’s reading, had perceived that it re- 
flected"credit on him, and was even con- 
scious of its adding to the charm of his 
talk, a charm she had always felt with- 
out ever being able to define it. But 
still, in her heart of hearts, she regarded 
books as a mere expedient, and felt sure 
that they were only an aid to patience, 
like jackstraws or crochet-work, with the 
disadvantage of being far more fatiguing. 

“Aren’t you too tired to read tonight?” 
she questioned wistfully. 

“Too tired? Why, you goose, it’s the 
greatest rest in the world! I want you 
to go tonight, dear; I want to see you 
again in that black velvet,’ he added 
with his whimsical smile. 


"THE parlor-maid brought in the tray, 
and Mrs. Hazeldean busied herself 
with the tea-caddy. Her husband had 
stretched himself out in the deep armchair 
which was his habitual seat. He crossed 
his arms behind his neck, leaning his head 
back wearily against them, so that, as 
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she glanced at him across the hearth, she 
iw the salient muscles in his long neck, 


and the premature wrinkles about his 
vars and chin. The lower part of his 
ace was singularly ravaged; only the 
eyes, those quiet, ironic gray eyes, and 
he white forehead above them, reminded 
ier of what he had been seven years 
vefore. Only seven years! 

She felt a rush of tears: no, there 
vere times when Fate was too cruel, the 
iture too horrible to contemplate, and 


he past—the past. oh, how much worse! 
\nd there he sat, coughing, coughing— 


ind thinking God knows what, behind 
hose quiet, half-closed eyes of his. 
“Charley!” 
‘Yes?” 
‘“Here’s your tea.” 
He took it from her in silence; and 


she began, nervously, 
vas not talking. Was it because he was 
ifraid that it might make him cough 
igain, and that she would be worried, and 
scold him? Or was it because he was 
hinking—thinking of things that he had 
veard at old Mrs. Parrett’s, or on the 
lrive home with Sillerton Jackson— 
iints they might have dropped—insinua- 
ions—she didn’t know what—or of things 
he had seen, perhaps, from Mrs. Parrett’s 
vindow? She looked across at his white 
forehead, so smooth and impenetrable in 
the lamplight, and thought: “Oh, God, 
it’s like a locked door. I shall dash my 
brains out against it some day!” 

For after all, it was not impossible 
that he had actually seen her, seen her 
from Mrs. Parrett’s window, or even 
from the crowd around the door of the 
hotel. For all she knew, he might have 
been near enough, in that crowd, to put 
out his hand and touch her. And he 
might have held back, benumbed, aghast, 
not believing his own eyes. She couldn't 
tell. She had never yet made up her 
nind how he would look. how he would 
behave, what he would say, if ever he 
did see or hear anything. 

No! That was the worst of it. They 
had lived together for nearly nine years, 
—and how closely!—and nothing that 
she knew of him, or had observed in 
him, enabled her to forecast exactly what 
his state of mind and his attitude would 
be. In his profession, she knew, he was 
reputed for shrewdness and penetration; 
but in personal matters he often seemed, 
to her alert mind, oddly absent-minded 
nd indifferent. Yet that might be merely 
his instinctive way of saving his strength 
for what he considered more important; 
ind there were other times when she 
was sure that he was quite deliberate 
and self-controlled enough to feel in one 
vay and act in another—perhaps even 
o have thought out a course in advance, 
just as, at the first bad symptoms of 
illness, he had calmly planned everything 
bout her future, the house, the serv- 
ants. .... No, she couldn’t tell; and 
so there always hung over her the thin 
glittering menace of a danger she could 
not define or localize—like that avenging 
lightning that groped for Sebald and 
Ottima in the horrible poem he had once 
read. aloud to her (what a choice!) on 
1 lazy summer afternoon, as they lay 
stretched under Italian stone-pines dur- 
ing their wedding journey. 

The maid came in to draw 


to wonder why he 





the cur- 


tains and light the lamps. The fire 
glowed; the scent of the roses drifted 
on the warm air; and the clock ticked 


out the minutes, 
hour, while Mrs 


and softly struck a half- 
Hazeldean continued to 
ask herself, as she so often had before: 
“Now, what would be the natural thing 
to say? 


And suddenly the words slipped from | 
“T wonder you | 
didn’t see me coming out—for I actually | 


her, she didn’t know how: 
squeezed my way inside the hotel.” 

Her husband made no answer; and she 
lifted her eyes, and saw that he had 
fallen asleep. How placid his face looked 

-years younger than when he was awake! 
The immensity of her relief rushed over 
her in a warm glow, the counterpart of 
the icy sweat that had sent her chatter- 
ing homeward an hour before. For after 
all, if he could fall asleep, fall into such 
a peaceful sleep as that,—tired, no doubt, 
by his imprudent walk, and the exposure 
to the cold,—it meant, beyond all doubt, 
beyond all conceivable possibility, that he 
knew nothing, had seen nothing, suspected 
nothing—that she was safe, safe, safe! 

The violence of the reaction made her 
long to spring to her feet and move about 
the room. She saw a crooked picture 
that she wanted to straighten; she would 
have liked to give the roses another tilt. 
But there he sat, quietly sleeping, and the 
long habit of vigilance made her respect 
his rest, watching over it as patiently as 
if it had been a sick child’s. 

She drew a deep, contented breath. 
Now she could afford to think of his out- 
ing only as it might affect his health; and 
she knew that this sudden drowsiness, 
even if it were a sign of extreme fatigue, 
was also the natural restorative for that 
fatigue. So she continued to sit behind 
the tea-tray, her hands folded, her eyes 
on his calm face, while the quietness of 
the scene held her under brooding wings. 


Chapter Four 
T Mrs. Struthers’, 
that evening, the long, over-lit draw- 
ing-rooms were already thronged with 
people. 

Lizzie Hazeldean paused on the threshold 
and looked about her. The habit of paus- 
ing to get her bearings, of sending a cir- 
cular glance around any assemblage of 
people, any drawing-room, concert-hall or 
theater that she entered, had become so 
instinctive that she would have been sur- 
prised had anvone pointed out to her the 
unobservant expression and careless move- 
ments of the young women of her ac- 
quaintance, who looked about them, it is 
true, but with the vague, unseeing stare 
of youth and beauty, conscious only of 
itself. 

Lizzie Hazeldean had long since come 
to regard most of her contemporaries as 
children in the art of life. Some old 
savage instinct of self-defense, fostered 
by later experiences, had always made 
her more alert and perceiving than the 
charming creatures who had passed from 
the nursery to marriage as if lifted 
from one rose-lined cradle into another. 
“Rocked to sleep—that’s what they’ve 
always been,” she used to think some- 
times, listening to their innocuous talk 
during the long after-dinners in hot draw- 
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at eleven o'clock | 
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the 
ideas 
least 


while their husbands, in 
smoking-room below. exchanged 

that, if no more striking. were at 
based on some direct experience of life. 

But then. all the old ladies said, 
Lizzie Hazeldean had always preferred 
the society of men. 

The man she now sought was not 
visible, and she gave a little sigh of ease. 
“If only he has the sense to stay away!” 
she thought. 

She would have preferred to stay away 
| herse lf: but her husband had insisted on 

her coming. “You know you always 
| enjoy yourself at Mrs. Struthers’—every- 
| body does. The girl somehow man- 
lages to have the most amusing house in 
| New York. Who is it who’s going to 
sing tonight? If vou don’t go, I shall 
know it’s because Ive coughed two or 
spare time. Inside of $_sook Jeet cnsziiod fog ene | three times oftener than usual, and 
qoengtese cones, 1 Janped eg f pa~ A . you're worrying about me My dear girl, 
job into a real job at $12.00 a week to start. it will take more than the Fifth Avenue 
(intr Home Study Course chosing how sou too can | Hotel fire to kill me. My heart's feel- 
become an auto expert and earn big mones—als Free ing unusually steady. Put on your black 
100. page Ontalon of mammoth Detroit school to which “0 - - 
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today for Outline and Catalog. 
So she had gone. And here she was, 
Michigan State Automobile School in her black velvet, under the glitter of 
3327 Auto Gide. Detroit, Mich. (The Auto Center) Mrs. Struthers’ chandeliers, amid all the 
s a: “s | youth and good looks and gayety of New 
#| York: for as Hazeldean said, Mrs. Struth- 
ers’ house was more amusing than any- 
body else’s and whenever she opened 
her doors, the world flocked to them. 

When Mrs. Hazeldean reached the 
inner drawing-room. the last notes of a 
rich tenor were falling on the attentive 
silence. She saw Campanini’s_ low- 
necked throat subside into silence above 
the piano, and the clapping of many 
tightly fitting gloves was succeeded by a 
general movement. and the usual irre- 
| pressible outburst of talk. 

In the breaking-up of groups she had 
caught a glimpse of Sillerton Jackson’s 
silvery crown. Their eyes met across 
bare shoulders; he bowed profoundly, 
and she fancied that a dry smile lifted 
his mustache. ‘He doesn’t usually bow 

to me as low as that.” she thought nerv- 
ously. 

But as she advanced 
| her self-possession returned. Among all 

these stupid pretty women she had such 
=F Fe oe eld }a sense of power, of knowing almost 
everything better than they did, from 
the way of doing her hair to the art of 
keeping a secret! She felt a thrill of 
pride in the slope of her white shoulders 
above the black velvet, in the one curl 
escaping from her thick chignon, and 
the slant of the arrow tipped with dia- 
monds that she had thrust in to retain 
it. And she had done it all without a 
maid, with no one cleverer than Susan 
|to help her! Ah, as a woman she knew 


| her business. 

N RS. STRUTHERS. plumed and pon- 
1 derous, with diamond stars stud- 
ling her black wig as thickly as if it had 
been a pincushion, had worked her way 
back to the outer room. More people 
| were coming in; and with her customary 
rough skill she was receiving, distribut- 
ling, introducing. Suddenly her smile 
deepened: she was evidently greeting an 
old friend. The group about her scat- 
tered, and Mrs. Hazeldean saw her, in 
her cordial absent-minded way, while her 
wandering hostess-eye swept the rooms, 
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saying a confidential word to a tall man 
whose hand she detained. They smiled 
at each other; then Mrs. Struthers’ glance 
turned toward the inner room, and her 
smile seemed to say: “You'll find her 
there.” 

The tall man nodded. He looked about 
him composedly, and began to move to- 
ward the center of the throng, speaking 
to evervone, appearing to have no ob- 
ject beyond that of greeting the next 
person in his path, yet quietly, steadily 
pursuing that path, which led straight to 
the inner room. 

Mrs. Hazeldean had found a seat near 
the piano. A _ good-looking youth was 
sitting beside her, telling her at con- 
siderable length what he was going to 
wear at the Beauforts’ fancy ball. She 
listened, approved, suggested; but her 
glance never left the figure of the tall 
man who was moving toward her. 

Handsome? Yes, she said to herself, 
he was undoubtedly handsome. A trifle 
too broad and florid, perhaps, though his 
air and his attitude so plainly denied the 
fact that, on second thoughts, one agreed 
that, with his height, a man had, after 
all, to carry some ballast. Yes, his as- 
surance made him, as a rule, appear to 
people exactly as he chose to appear: 
that is, as a man over forty, but carry- 
ing his years carelessly; an active, mus- 
cular man, whose blue eyes were still 
clear, whose fair hair waved ever so little 
less thickly than it used to on a low sun- 
burnt forehead, over eyebrows almost 
silvery in their blondness, and blue eyes 
the bluer for their thatch. Stupid-look- 
ing? By no means. His smile denied 
that. Just self-sufficient enough to 
escape fatuity. yet so cool that one felt 
the fundamental coldness, he steered his 
way through life as easily and resolutely 
as he was now working his way through 
Mrs. Struthers’ drawing-rooms. 

Halfway, Mrs. Hazeldean saw him de- 
tained by a tap of Mrs. Wesson’s red 
fan. Mrs. Wesson—surely, she reflected, 
Charles had spoken of Mrs. Wesson’s 
being with her mother, old Mrs. Parrett. 
while they watched the fire? Sabina 
Wesson was a redoubtable woman, one 
of the few of her generation and her 
clan who had broken with tradition, and 
gone to Mrs. Struthers’ almost as soon 
as the Shoe-Polish Queen had bought her 
house in Fifth Avenue and issued her first 
challenge to society. Lizzie Hazeldean 
shut her eyes for an instant; then, ris- 
ing from her seat, she joined the group 
about the singer. From there she wan- 
dered on to another knot of acquaint- 
ances. 


[OOK here: the fellow’s going to sing 
again. Let’s go into that corner 
over there.” 

She felt ever so slight a touch on her 
arm, and met Henry Prest’s composed 
glance. 

A red-lit and palm-shaded recess 
divided the drawing-rooms from the din- 
ing-room, which ran across the back of 
the house. Mrs. Hazeldean hesitated: 
then she caught Mrs. Wesson’s attentive 
glance. lifted her head with a smile and 
followed her companion. 

They sat down on a small sofa; and 
another couple, who had been in search 
of the same retreat, paused on the. 
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threshold, and with an interchange of 


glances passed on. Mrs. Hazeldean 
smiled more vividly. 
“Where are my flowers? Didn't you 


get them?” Prest asked. He had a way 
of looking her over from beneath low- 
ered lids, while he affected to be examin- 
ing a glove-button or contemplating the 
tip of his shining boot. 

“Yes, I got them,” she answered. 

“You're not wearing them. I 
order those roses.” 

a> 

“Whose are they, then?” 

She unfolded her mother-of-pear! fan, 
and studied its complicated traceries. 

“Mine,” she pronounced. 

“Yours? Weill, obviously: But I sup- 
pose some one sent them to you?” 

“I did.” She hesitated a second. “I 
sent them to myself.” 

He raised his eyebrows a little. ‘Well, 
they don’t suit you—that washy pink! 
May I ask why you didn’t wear mine?” 

“T’ve already told you. I've asked 
you never to send flowers—the day—” 

“Nonsense! That's the very day. 
What’s the matter? Are you still nerv- 
ous ?” 

She was silent for a moment; then she 
lowered her voice to say: “You ought 
not to have come tonight.” 

“My dear girl, how unlike you! 
are nervous.” 

“Didn’t you see all those people in 
the Parretts’ window?” 

“What, opposite? Lord, no; I just 
took to my heels! It was the deuce, the 
back way being barred. But what of 
it? In that crowd, do you suppose for 
a moment—” 


didn’t 


You 


“My husband was with them,” she 
said, still lower. 
His confident face fell a little, and 


then almost at once regained its look of 
easy arrogance. 
“Well?” 
“Oh, nothing—as yet. 
—to go away now.” 
“Just as you asked me not to come. 
Yet you came, because you had the sense 
to see that if you didn’t— And I came 


Only I ask you 


for the same reason. Look here, my 
dear: for God’s sake, don’t lose your 
head!” 


The challenge seemed to arouse her. 
She lifted her chin, glanced about the 
thronged room which they commanded 
from their corner, and nodded and smiled 
at several acquaintances, with the vague 
hope that some one of them might come 
up to her. But though they all re- 
turned her greetings with a somewhat 
elaborate cordiality, not one advanced to- 
ward her secluded seat. 

She turned her head slightly toward 
her companion. “I ask you to go,” she 
repeated. 

“Well, I will, then, after the fellow’ 
sung. But I’m bound to say you're 
good deal pleasanter—” 


HE first bars of “Salve Dimora” 

silenced him, and they sat side by 
side, in the meditative rigidity of fashion- 
able persons listening to expensive music. 
She had thrown herself into a corner of 
the sofa; and Henry Prest, about whom 
everything was discreet but his eyes, sat 
apart from her, one leg crossed over the 
other, one hand holding his folded opera- 


) 
a 





hat 
rested beside him on the sofa. 
end of her tulle scarf lay in the space 
between them; and without looking in 
his direction, without turning her glance 
from the singer, she was conscious that 
Prest’s hand had reached and drawn the 


on his knee, while the other hand 


But an 


scarf toward him. She shivered a little, 
made an involuntary motion as though 
to gather it about her—and then de- 
sisted. As the song ended, he bent to- 
ward her slightly, said: “Darling!” so 
low that it seemed no more than a breath 
on her cheek, and then, rising, bowed and 
strolled into the other room. 


C= sighed faintly, and settling herself 
once more in her corner, lifted her 
brilliant eyes to Sillerton Jackson, who 
was approaching. “It was good of you 
to bring Charley home this afternoon!” | 
She held out her hand, and made way 
for him at her side. 

“Good of me?” he laughed. “Why, I 
was glad of the chance of getting him 
safely home; it was rather naughty of 
him to be where he was, I suspect.” She 
fancied a slight pause, as if he waited 
to see the effect of this; and her lashes 


beat her cheek for a second. But al- 
ready he was going on: “Do you en- 
courage him, with that cough, to run | 


after fire-engines?” 

She gave back the laugh. 

“Oh, I don’t believe in discouraging 
him—ever! But it was foolish, ot 
course,” she agreed; and all the while 
she kept on asking herself, as she had | 
that afternoon, in her talk with her hus- 
band: “Now, what would be the natural 
thing to say?” 

Should she, in other words, speak of | 
having been at the fire herself—or should 
she not? The question dinned in her 
brain so loudly that she could hardly 
hear what her companion was saying; 
yet she had, at the same time, a queer 
feeling of his never having been so close 
to her, or rather so closely intent on her, 
before. In her state of nervous tension, 
her eyes seemed to absorb with a new 
precision every facial detail of whoever 
approached her; and old Sillerton Jack- 
son’s narrow mask, with its withered 
pink cheeks, the veins in the hollow of 
his temples, under the carefully tended 
silvery hair, and the tiny blood-specks in 
the white of his eyes as he turned their 
cautious blue gaze on her, appeared as 
if presented under some powerful lens. 
With his eyeglasses dangling over one 
white-gloved hand, the other supporting 
his opera-hat on his knee, he suggested, 
behind that assumed carelessness of pose, 
the patient fixity of a naturalist hold- 
ing his breath near the crack from which 
some tiny animal might suddenly slip 
out—if one watched long enough, or 
gave it, completely enough, the impres- 
sion of not looking for it, or dreaming 
it was anywhere near. 

The sense of that tireless attention 
made Mrs. Hazeldean’s temples ache as if | 
she sat under a glare of light even 
brighter than that of the Struthers’ 
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chandeliers—-a glare in which each quiver 
of a half-formed thought might be as 
visible behind her forehead as the faint 
lines drawing its surface into an uncon- 
trollable frown of anxiety. Yes, Prest | 
was right: she was losing her head—los- | 
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ing it for the first time in the dangerous 
year during which she had had such need 
to keep it steady. 

“What is it? What has happened to 
me?’ she wondered. 

There had been alarms before—how 
could it be otherwise? But they had 
stimulated her, made her more alert and 
prompt; whereas tonight she felt her- 
self quivering away into she knew not 
what abyss of weakness. What was dif- 
ferent, then? Oh, she knew well enough! 
It was Charles. The haggard look in 
his eyes, and the lines of his throat as 
he had leaned back sleeping. She had 
never before admitted to herself how ill 
she thought him; and now, to have to 
admit it, and at the same time not to 
have the complete certainty that the look 
in his eyes was caused by illness only! 

She glanced about her with a sudden 
sense of despair. Of all the people in 
those brilliant animated groups,—of all 
the women who called her by her Chris- 
tian name, and the men who were famil- 
iars at her house,—she knew that not 
one, at that moment, guessed, or could 
have understood, what she was feeling. 
Her eyes fell on Henry Prest, who had 
come to the surface a little way off, bend- 
ing over the chair of the handsome Mrs. 
Lyman. “And you least of all!” she 
thought. “Yet God knows,” she added 
with a shiver, “they all have their 
theories about me!” 





“MY* dear Mrs. Hazeldean, you look a 
4 little pale. Are you cold? Shall I 
get you some champagne?” Sillerton Jack- 


|son was Officiously suggesting. 


“If you think the other women look 
blooming! My dear man, it’s this horrible 
vulgar lighting.” She rose impatiently. 
It had occurred to her that the thing to 
do—the “natural” thing—would be to 
stroll up to Jinny Lyman, over whom 
Prest was still bending. Then people 
would see if she was nervous, or cold— 
or afraid! 

But halfway she stopped and thought: 
“But if the Parretts and Wessons did see 
me? Then my joining Jinny while he’s 
talking to-her will look—how will it 
look?” She began to regret not having 
had it out with Sillerton Jackson, who 
could hold his tongue on occasion, es- 
pecially if a pretty woman tacitly threw 
herself on his mercy. She glanced over 


| her shoulder as if to call him back; but 


he had turned away, been absorbed in 
another group, and she found herself, in- 
stead, abruptly face to face with Sabina 
Wesson. Well. perhaps that was better 
still. After all, it all depended on what 
Mrs. Wesson had seen, and what line 
she meant to take, supposing that she 
had seen anything. She was not likely 
to be as inscrutable as old Sillerton. 
Lizzie wished now that she had not for- 


| gotten to go to her last party. 


“Dear Mrs. 
of—” 

But Mrs. Wesson was not there. By 
the exercise of that mysterious protec- 
tive power which enables a woman de- 
sirous of not being waylaid, to make 


Wesson, it was so kind 


| herself almost invisible, or to transport 


| Wesson, who, 


herself, by means imperceptible, to an- 
other part of the earth’s surface, Mrs. 
two seconds earlier, ap- 
peared in all her hard handsomeness tu 
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be bearing straight down on Mrs. Hazel- 
dean, with a scant yard of clear parquet 
between them—Mrs. Wesson, as her ani- 
mated back and her active red fan now 
called on all the room to notice, had 
never been there at all, had never seen 
Mrs. Hazeldean (“Was she at Mrs. 
Struthers’ last Sunday? How odd! I 
must have left before she got there!”), but 
was busily engaged, on the farther side 
of the piano, in examining a picture to 
which her attention appeared to have 
been called by the persons nearest her. 

“Ah, how lifelike! That’s what I al- 
ways feel when I see a Meissonnier,” she 
was heard to exclainf, with her well- 
known instinct for the fitting epithet. 

Lizzie Hazeldean stood motionless. 
Her eyes dazzled as if she had received a 
blow on the forehead. ‘So that’s what 
it feels like!’ she thought. She lifted 
her head very high, looked about her 
again, tried to signal to Henry Prest. but 
saw him still engaged with the lovely 
Lyman, and at the same moment caught 
the glance of young Hubert Wesson, 
Sabina’s eldest, who was standing in dis- 
engaged expectancy near the _ supper- 
room door. 

Hubert Wesson, as his eyes met Mrs. 
Hazeldean’s, crimsoned slowly to the 
forehead, hung back imperceptibly, and 
then came forward, bowing low—again 
that too-low bow! “So he saw me too,” 
she thought. She put her hand on his 
arm with a laugh. “Dear me, how cere- 
monious you are! Really, I’m not as old 
as that bow implies. My dear boy, I hope 
you want to take me in to supper, for 
I was out in the cold all the afternoon, 
gazing at the Fifth Avenue Hotel fire. 
and I’m simply dying of hunger and 
fatigue.” 


HERE, the die was cast—she had said 

it loud enough for all the people near- 
est her to hear! And she was sure now 
that it was the right, the “natural” thing 
to do. 

Her spirits rose, and she sailed into 
the supper-room like a goddess, steering 
Hubert to an unoccupied table in a palm- 
shaded corner. 

“No—I think we’re very well by our- 
selves, don’t you? Do you want that fat 
old bore of a Lucy Vanderlow to join us? 
If you do, of course— I can see she’s 
dying to—but then, I warn you, I'll ask 
a young man! Let me see—shall I ask 
Henry Prest? You see he’s hovering! 
No, it is jollier like this, isn’t it?” She 
leaned forward a little, resting her chin 
on her clasped hands, her elbows on the 
table, in an attitude that the older women 
thought shockingly free, but the younger 
ones were beginning to imitate. 

“And now, some champagne, please— 
and hot terrapin! But I suppose you 
were at the fire yourself, weren’t you?” 
she leaned stilfa little nearer to say. 

The blush again swept over young 
Wesson’s face, rose to his forehead and 
turned the lobes of his large ears to balls 
of fire. (“It looks,” she thought, “as if 
he had on huge coral earrings.”) But 
she forced him to look at her, laughed 
straight into his eyes, and went on: “Did 
you ever see a funnier sight than those 
dressed-up absurdities rushing out into 
the cold? It looked like the end of an 
Inauguration Ball! I was so fascinated 
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that I actually pushed my way into the 
hall. The firemen were furious, but they 
couldn’t stop me—nobody can stop me 
at a fire! You should have seen the 
ladies scuttling downstairs—the fat ones! 
Oh, but I beg your pardon; I'd forgotten 
that you admire avoirdupois. No? But 
—Mrs. Van-—so stupid of me! Why, 
you're actually blushing! I assure you 
you're as red as your mother’s fan—and 


visible from as great a distance! Yes, 
please, a little more champagne.” 
And then the inevitable began. She 


forgot the fire, forgot her anxieties, forgot 
Mrs. Wesson’s affront, forgot everything 
but the amusement, the passing childish 
amusement, of twirling around her little 
finger this shy, clumsy boy, as she had 
twirled so many others, old and young, 
not caring afterward if she ever saw 
them again, but so absorbed in the sport, 
and in her sense of knowing how to do 
it better than any of the other women,— 
more quietly, more insidiously, without 
ogling, bridling or grimacing,—that some- 
times she used to ask herself with a 
shiver: “What was the gift given to me 
for?” 

Yes; it all amused her at first: the 
gradual dawn of attraction in eyes that 
had regarded her with indifference, the 
blood rising to the face, the way she 
could turn and twist the talk as though 
she had her victim on a leash, spinning 
him after her down winding paths of 
sentimentality, irony, caprice, and leav- 
ing him, with beating heart and dazzled 
eyes, to visions of an all-promising mor- 
row. “My only accomplishment!” she 
muttered to herself as she rose from the 
table followed by young Wesson’s en- 
slaved gaze, while already, on her own 
lips, she felt the taste of cinders. 

“But at any rate,” she thought, “he’ll 
hold his tongue about seeing me at the 
fire.” 


Chapter Five 


HE let herself in with her latchkey, 

glanced at the notes and letters on the 
hall-table (the old habit of allowing 
nothing to escape her), and stole up 
through the darkness to her room. 

A fire still glowed in the grate, and the 
light above it fell on two vases of crim- 


son roses. The room was full of their 
scent. 
Mrs. Hazeldean frowned, and then 


It had been a 
all, to let it appear that 
she was indifferent to the flowers; she 
must remember to thank Susan for 
rescuing them. She began to undress, 
hastily yet clumsily, as if her deft fin- 
gers were all thumbs; but detaching the 
two faded roses from her bosom, she 
put them with an almost reverent touch 
into a glass on the toilet-table. Then, 
slipping on her dressing-gown, she stole 
to her husband’s door. It was shut, and 
she leaned her ear to the keyhole. After 
a moment she caught his breathing, 
heavy, as it always was when he had a 
cold, but regular, untroubled. With a 
sigh of relief she tiptoed back. Her un- 
covered bed, with its fresh pillows and 
satin coverlet, sent her a rosy invitation; 
but she cowered down by the fire, hug- 
ging her knees and staring into the coals. 


shrugged her shoulders. 
mistake, after 





“So that’s what it feels like!” 
peated. 

It was the first time that she had ever 
been “‘cut;” and the cut was a deadly 
injury in old New York. For Sabina 
Wesson to have used it, consciously, de- 
liberately—there was no doubt that she 
had «purposely advanced toward 
victim—she must have done so with in- 
tent to kill. And to risk that, she must 
have been sure of her facts, sure of cor- 
roborating witnesses, sure of being backed 
up by her clan. 

Lizzie Hazeldean had her clan too— 
but it was a small and weak one, and 
she hung on its outer fringe by a thread 
of little-regarded cousinship. As for the 
Hazeldean tribe, which was larger and 
stronger (though nothing like the great 
organized Wesson-Parrett gens, with half 
New York and all Albany at its back)- 
well, the Hazeldeans were not much to 
be counted on, and would even, perhaps, 
in a furtive, negative way, not be too 
sorry (“if it were not for poor Charley’’) 
that poor Charley’s wife should at last 
be made to pay for her good looks, her 
popularity, above all for being, in spite 
of her origin, treated by poor Charley 
as if she were one of them! 


HE origin was, of course, respectable 
enough. Everybody knew all about 
the Winters—she had been Lizzie Winter. 
But the Winters were very small people: 
and her father, the Reverend Arcadius 
Winter, the sentimental, overpopular rec- 
tor of a fashionable New York church, 
after a few seasons of too-great success 
as preacher and director of female con- 
sciences, had suddenly had to resign and 
go to Bermuda for his health—or was it 
France—some obscure watering-place, it 
was rumored. At any rate, Lizzie, who 
went with him (with a crushed, bed- 
ridden mother), was ultimately, after the 
mother’s death, fished out of a girls’ 
school in Brussels—they seemed to hav 
been in so many countries at once!— 
and brought back to New York by a for- 
mer parishioner of poor Arcadius’, who 
had always “believed in him” in spite of 
the bishop, and who took pity on the 
lonely girl. 
The parishioner, Mrs. Mant, was 
of the Hazeldeans.” 
widow, given to generous gestures which 





her 


“one | 
She was a rich | 


she re- | 








she was often at a loss how to complete; | 


and when 
home, and sufficiently celebrated her own 
courage in® doing so, 
know what step to take next. 

Then young men began to call—they 
called in numbers. Mrs. Mant had not 
supposed that the daughter of a clergy- 
man—and a clergyman “under a cloud” 
—would expect visitors. She had im- 
agined herself taking Lizzie Winter to 
church fairs, and having the stitches of 
her knitting picked up by the young 
girl, whose “eyes were better” than her 
benefactress’. But Lizzie did not know 
how to knit—she possessed no useful ac- 
complishments—and she was _ visibly 
bored by church fairs, where her presence 
was of little use, since she had no money 
to spend. Mrs. Mant began to see her 
mistake; and the discovery made her dis- 
like her protégée, whom she secretly re- 
garded as having intentionally misled her. 

In Mrs. Mant’s life the transition from 


she did not quite | 











she had brought Lizzie Winter | 
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How to Beautify Your 
Eyes in One Minute 


Just a wee touch of ““MAYBELLINE” and your eyebrows 
and lashes will appear naturally dark, long and luxurious. 
Instantly and unfailingly the eyes appear larger, deeper and 
more brilliant, The remarkable improvement in your beauty 
and expression will astonish and delight you. ““MAYBELL- 
INE’’ is different from other preparations, that is why it 
is the largest selling eyelash beautifier in the world. It will 
not spread and smear on the face or make the lashes stiff. 
Each dainty box contains brush and mirror. Two shades, 
Brown for Blonds, Black for Brunettes. Purchase a box of 
“MAYBELLINE”, use it once and you will never be with- 
out itagain. 75¢ at your dealer’s or direct from us, post- 
paid. ecept only genuine ‘“‘MAYBELLINE” and your 
satisfaction is ensured. Tear out this ad now as areminder. 


MAYBELLINE CO., 4750-60 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO 





one enthusiasm to another was always 
pet by an interval of disillusionment, 
| during which, Providence having failed 
/to fulfill her requirements, its existence 
| was openly called into question. But 
| 

| 


in this flux of moods there was one fixed 
| point: Mrs. Mant was a woman whose 
life revolved about a bunch of keys. 
| What treasures they gave access to, what 
| disasters would have ensued had they 
| been forever lost, was not quite clear; but 
| whenever they were missed, the house- 
| hold was in an uproar, and as Mrs. Mant 
| would trust them to no one but herself, 
these occasions were frequent. One of 
|them happened at the very moment 
|when Mrs. Mant was recovering from 
| her enthusiasm for Miss Winter. 

| A minute before, the keys had been 
there, in a pocket of her worktable; she 
| had actually touched them in hunting for 
| her buttonhole-scissors. She had been 
| called away to speak to the plumber 
}about the bathroom leak, and when she 
| lett the room there was no one in it 
but Miss Winter. When she returned, 
the keys were gone. The house had been 
turned inside out; everyone had been, if 
not accused, at least suspected; and in a 
rash moment Mrs. Mant had spoken of 
the police. The housemaid had there- 
upon given warning, and her own maid 
threatened to follow, when suddenly the 
bishop’s hints recurred to Mrs. Mant. 
The bishop had always implied that 
there had been something irregular in 
Dr. Winter’s accounts, besides the other 
unfortunate business. 


ERY mildly Mrs. Mant asked Miss 

Winter if she might not have seen 
the keys, and “picked them up without 
| thinking.” Miss Winter permitted her- 
{self to smile in denying the suggestion; 
the smile irritated Mrs. Mant; and in a 
moment the floodgates were opened. She 
saw nothing to smile at her question— 
unless it was of a kind that Miss Winter 
was already used to, prepared for—with 
that sort of background—her unfortunate 
father— 

“Stop!” Lizzie Winter cried. She re- 
membered. now, as if it had happened 
yesterday, the abyss suddenly opening at 
her feet. It was her first direct contact 
with human cruelty. Suffering, weakness, 
frailties other than Mrs. Mant’s re- 
stricted fancy could have pictured, the 
girl had known, or at least suspected; 
but she had found as much kindness as 
folly in her path, and no one had ever 
before attempted to visit upon her the 
dimly guessed shortcomings of her poor 
old father. She shook with horror as 
much as with indignation; and her 
“Stop!” blazed out so violently that Mrs. 
Mant, turning white, groped for the bell. 

And it was then, at that very moment, 
that Charles Hazeldean came in—Charles 
Hazeldean, the favorite nephew, the 
pride of the tribe. Lizzie had seen him 
only once or twice, for he had been 
absent since her return to New York. She 
had thought him distinguished looking, 
but rather serious and sarcastic; and he 
had apparently taken little notice of her 
—which perhaps accounted for her 
opinion. 

“Oh, Charles, dearest Charles—that 
vou should be here to hear such things 
said to me!” his aunt gasped out. 
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“What things? Said by whom? I see 
no one here to say them but Miss Win- 
ter,” Charles had laughed, taking the 
girl’s icy hand. 

“Don’t shake hands with her! She 
has insulted me! She has ordered me 
to keep silence—in my own _ house! 
‘Stop!’ she said, when I was trying, in 
the kindness of my heart, to get her to 
admit privately— Well, if she prefers 
to have the police—” 

“IT do! I ask you to send for them!” 
Lizzie cried. 

How vividly she remembered all that 
followed: the finding of the keys, Mrs. 
Mant’s reluctant apologies, her cold ac- 
ceptance of them, and the sense on both 
sides of the impossibility of continuing 
their life together! She had _ been 
wounded to the soul, and her own plight 
first revealed to her in all its destitu- 
tion. Before that, despite the ups and 
downs of a wandering life, her youth, 
her good looks, the sense in herself of a 
certain bright power over people and 
events, had hurried her along on a spring 
tide of confidence; she had never thought 
of herself as the dependent, the benefi- 
ciary, of the persons who were kind to 
her. Now she saw herself, at twenty, 
a penniless girl, with a feeble, discredited 
father carrying his snowy head, his unctu- 
ous voice, his edifying manner from one 
cheap watering-place to another, through 
an endless succession of sentimental and 
pecuniary entanglements. 

To her father she could be of no more 
help than he to her; and save for him she 
was alone. The Winter cousins, as much 
humiliated by his disgrace as they had 
been puffed up by his triumphs, let it 
be understood, when the breach with Mrs. 
Mant became known, that they were not 
in a position to interfere; and among 
Dr. Winter’s former parishioners none 
was left to champion him. Almost at 
the same time Lizzie heard that he was 
about to marry a Portuguese opera- 
singer and be received into the Church of 
Rome; and this crowning scandal too 
promptly justified his family. 

The situation was a grave one, and 
called for energetic measures. Lizzie 
understood it—and a week later she was 
engaged to Charles Hazeldean. 


HE always said afterward that but for 

‘the keys he would never have thought 
of marrying her; while he laughingly af- 
firmed that, on the contrary, but for the 
keys she would never have looked at him. 

But what did it all matter, in the com- 
plete and blessed understanding which 
was to follow on their hasty union? If 
all the advantages on both sides had 
been weighed and found equal by judi- 
cious advisers, harmony more complete 
could hardly have been predicted. As a 
matter of fact, the advisers, had they 
been judicious, would probably have 
found only elements of discord in the 
characters concerned. Charles Hazel- 
dean was by nature an observer and a 
student, brooding and curious of mind: 
Lizzie Winter (as she looked back at 
herself )—-what was she, what would she 
ever be, but a quick, ephemeral creature, 
in whom a perpetual and adaptable activ- 
ity simulated mind, as her grace, her 
swiftness, her expressiveness simulated 
beauty? So others would have judged 
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her; so, now, she judged herself. And 
she knew that in fundamental things she 
was still the same. And yet she had 
satisfied -him: satisfied him, to all ap- 
pearances, as completely in the quiet 
later years as in the first flushed hours. 
As completely, or perhaps even more so! 
In the early months, dazzled gratitude 
made her the humbler, fonder wor- 
shiper; but as her powers expanded in 
the warm air of comprehension, as she 
felt herself grow handsomer, cleverer, 
more competent and more companion- 
able than he had hoped, or she had 
dreamed herself capable of becoming, the 
balance was imperceptibly reversed, and 
the triumph was in his eyes when they 
rested on her. 


HE Hazeldeans were conquered; they 
had to admit it. Such a brilliant re- 
cruit to the clan was not to be disowned. 
Mrs. Mant was left to nurse her grievance 
in solitude, till she too fell into line, care- 
lessly but handsomely forgiven. 

Ah, those first years of triumph! They 
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frightened Lizzie now as she looked back. Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on tablets, you are 
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most, the wife of Charley Hazeldean, the 
popular successful young lawyer, with a 
good practice already assured, and the 
best of professional and private prospects. 
His own parents were dead and had died 
poor; but two or three childless relatives 
were understood to be letting their capital 
accumulate for his benefit, and mean- 
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with the close of Lizzie’s sojourn at Mrs. If you are thin and want to gain weight, 
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Mant’s. The young man had felt sure | Alexander Vitamines absolutely Free. Do | 
enough of the future to marry and take | net, seud any money Just your name and 
up his professional duties again, and for | Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 
the following six years he had led, with- 
out interruption, the busy life of a suc- | 
cessful lawyer; then had come a second 
breakdown, more unexpectedly, and with 
more alarming symptoms. The “Hazel- 
dean heart” was a proverbial boast in the 
family; the Hazeldeans privately con- 
sidered it more distinguished than the 
Sillerton gout, and far more refined than 
the Wesson liver; and it had permitted 
most of them to survive, in valetudinarian 
ease, to a ripe old age, when they died 
of some quite other disorder. But 
Charles Hazeldean had defied it, and it 
took its revenge, and took it savagely. 
One by one hopes and plans faded. The 
Hazeldeans went south for a winter; next 
autumn he was better, returned to New 
York, and took up his profession. Inter- 
mittently but obstinately he had contin- 
ued the struggle for two more years; but 
before they were over, husband and wife 
understood that the good days were dene. 
He could be at his office only at length- 
ening intervals; he sank gradually into 
invalidism without submitting to it. His | 
income dwindled; and, indifferent for him- 
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women is accomplished in the privacy of your home, by a few minutes 
use each day of the internationally famous invention — 
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An American Girl at Bay 
In the Heart of Hidden China 





Will Barbara Gay, “The Girl Diamond Buyer of the | 
Orient” be compelled to capitulate to Lieu- 
tenant Chang, the famous Chinese rebel? 


The entire American and European colony in Shanghai is aghast 
at what may be the result of the operations of Barbara Gay, sent 
to the Orient by one of the oldest diamond firms of New York’s 
celebrated “street of gems,” Maiden Lane. Thus far the girl seems 
likely to win with the reckless, adventurous crowd that even in the 
Orient are willing to back the weaker fighter—particularly if that | 
fighter happens to be a woman. The whole story of the astonishing 
adventure is being written by George F. Worts, who knows it, as he 
knows the Orient generally, rather better than any other writing 
man out there. 


Little less remarkable is the inside story of the famous Marquen- 
more Case, as mysterious a murder as ever engaged the alert minds 
of Scotland Yard, but which seems likely of solution by the famous 
J. S. Fletcher, best known “literary detective.” so called, in the 
English-speaking world. 


Both of these remarkable mysteries might well engage the 
lively interests of the men who form the little known “Buried Alive 
Club” in Washington, composed as it is of scientists who are doing 
some of the most amazing work that is being done in the world 
today, as the Club’s chronicles written by Frank Parker Stockbridge 


show. Their work, however, lies elsewheré at the moment. 


It is odd indeed that at the same time that these astonishing 
events are developing,——“South of Shanghai,” as Mr. Worts calls his 
story of Barbara Gay; in England, the scene of Fletcher’s “Marquen- 


members are functioning,—Clarence Herbert New, the world-famous 
Diplomatic Free Lance, should be getting into and out of Soviet 
Russia with a lot of new and thrilling data, as he dramatically re- 
counts in his story of his latest adventure, “The Camera-men.” 


All of which is to say nothing of other adventures recorded by 
such writers as Jonathan Brooks, Lemuel L. De Bra, Bertram Atkey, 
Clem Yore, Elmer Brown Mason, Joe Mills, Stephen A. Noland and 
H. Bedford-Jones. 


It is indeed a strange and swiftly moving world, and it’s never 
been better reflected than in the July issue of The Blue Book 
Magazine, to which all this relates, and which is now on sale on 
all news-stands at twenty cents. Get it today. Read it tonight. 
You’]l understand then why its readers are increasing by thousands. 
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| self, he fretted ceaselessly at the thought 
| of depriving Lizzie of the least of her 


luxuries. 

At heart she was indifferent to them 
too; but she could not convince him of 
it. He had been brought up in the old 
New York tradition, which decreed that 
a man, at whatever cost, must provide 
his wife with what she had always “been 
accustomed to;”’ and he had always 
gloried too much in her prettiness, her 
elegance, her easy way of wearing her 
expensive dresses, and his friends’ enjoy- 
ment of the good dinners she knew how 
to order, not to accustom her to every- 
thing that could enhance such graces 
Mrs. Mant’s secret satisfaction rankled 
in him. She sent him Baltimore. terrapin, 
and her famous clam broth, and a dozen 
of the old Hazeldean port, and said, 
“I told you so,” to her confidantes when 
Lizzie was mentioned; and Charles Hazel- 


| dean knew it, and swore at it. 


“IT wont be pauperized by her!” he 
declared; but Lizzie smiled away his 
anger, and persuaded him to taste the 
terrapin and sip the port. 


HE was smiling faintly at the memory 
of the last passage between him and 
Mrs. Mant when the turning of the door- 
handle startled her. She jumped up— 
and he stood there. The blood rushed 
to her forehead; his expression fright- 


| ened her; for an instant she stared at him 
| as if he had been an enemy. 


Then she 
saw that the look in his face was only 
the remote lost look of physical pain. 

In an instant she was at his side, sup- 
porting him, guiding him to the nearest 
armchair. She lowered him into it, flung 
a shawl over him, and knelt at his side 
while his inscrutable eyes continued to 
repel her. 

“Charles—Charles!” she pleaded. 

For a while he could not speak: and in 
that interval she said to herself that she 
would perhaps never know whether he 
had sought her because he was ill, or 
whether illness had seized him as he en- 
tered her room to question, accuse, or 
reveal what he had seen or heard that 


| afternoon. 


Suddenly he lifted his hand and pressed 


| back her forehead, so that her face lav 





bare under his eyes. 
“Love, love—you’ve been happy?” 
“Happy?” The word choked her. 
She clung to him, burying her anguish 


: : : é : , | against his knees. His hand stirred 
more Case;” and in the far South, where the “Buried Alive Club” | S 


weakly in her hair, and gathering her 
whole strength into the gesture, she 
raised her head again, looked into his 
eves, and breathed back to him: “And 
you?” 

He gave her one full look; all their 
life together was in it, from the first dav 
to the last. His hand brushed her once 
more, like a blessing, and then dropped 
The moment of their communion was 
over; the next she was preparing rem- 
edies, ringing for the servants, order- 
ing the doctor to be called; and her 
husband was once more the harmless. 
helpless captive that sickness makes of the 
most dreaded and the most loved. 

The forthcoming chapters of this 

miemorable novel by America’s 

most distinguished woman writer, 

bring it to a climax of exceptional 

dramatic power —in the next, the 
August, issue. 
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Millions Suffer Foot Torture 


~because of One Tiny 


Misplaced Bone 
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on layers of air! 


No longer need you suffer those terrible foot pains that leave you exhausted! 
No longer need you tolerate the aches and burning that make life misera- 
Nor need you suffer those agonizing twinges in the arches and 


ble! 
instep that make walking a torture. 
the real cause of most troubles—a tiny 
the foot. 
means terrible pain. But with 
can gently work this bone back 
sult that every pain 
touch of a magic wand! 


ILLIONS of people have the 


For scientists have found 


Even the slightest displacement of this bone 
this new 
into place, with the re- 
disappears—istantiy—as 


OOT specialists have just perfected a marvelous new invention—an in- 
vention which is instantly relieving thi 
pains—and which gives one the glorious feeling that he is actually walking 
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How Startling New Discovery Corrects the Trouble— and 
Relieves Foot Pains Instantly! 
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mistaken idea that their sore, 
burning. aching feet are due 
only to the pinching of their 


shoes. Other pains in the legs and 
thighs are wrongly attributed to 
rheumatism. 

But Science now proves that 99 of 
every 100 foot pains are caused by a 
displacement of the astragalus bone— 
a small bone at the top of the foot 
arches. This bone supports your whole 
weight. It is held in place by a 
series of tendons and ligaments. But 


very often these tendons become weak- 








sands of housewives, clerks, salesmen 
und others find that with these sup- 
ports they can stand or walk all day 
long without the least bit of fatigue. 
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Many people have paid specialists as 
high as $200 for the benefits that you 
can now secure from the Russian 
Sponge Arch Supports for an astonish 
ingly small fraction of this amount 

Furthermore, you do not risk one 
penny in trying them, for if after five 
days you are not more than delighted 
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How New Invention orks arch to its natural position, gently working ntroductory Offer Coupon 


The old way of treating fallen arches made 
no attempt to bring permanent cure. The 
arches were merely forced irito position by 
using hard, unyielding braces or props. These 


were merely “crutches,” for when removed. 
the arch flattened out again. Then, being 


rigid, they did not absorb the shocks of walk- 


ing. It was just as if you placed a huge rock 
between the springs of a wagon. Their 
worst fault, however, was that instead of 


strengthening the foot muscles that support 
the arches, these rigid props actually weak- 
ened them because they did not exercise the 
muscles. 

But how different is this marvelous new in- 
vention! It is made of Russian Sponge Rub- 
ber, and is in the form of a wonderfully light 
and springy pad, scientifically formed to the 
natural arch. It can slipped into any 
styled shoe, yet were it not for the wonderful 
comfort and buoyancy that it brings, you 
would never be avare of its presence. 


be 


the displaced astragalus bone back into place. 
This instantly the pressure on the 
sensitive nerves and blood vessels, and takes 
all strain off the weakened muscles. 


releases 


Brings Permanent Relief 


Av the same time, as this light and springy 
rubber yields to your weight, it reproduces 
exactly the natural spring of your arch! 
Its constant compression and expansion with 
every step massages, exercises and strength- 
ens the muscles in a natural way—thus 
quickly bringing back their old-time vigor 
and strength. 

The beauty of it all is that results are evi- 
dent instantly! The moment you put on 
these wonderful supports all pain vanishes 
and walking becomes an actual pleasure. 

Even if you are not troubled with. your feet, 
you will find the Russian Sponge Rubber 
Arch Supports of tremendous value. Thou- 
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O-DAY, as in the days of Marie 
Antoinette, women of the European 
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